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The Iron, Wire, Wire-Rope & Fencing Company. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 
D. & 
Patentees and Contractors to H.M.'s Offices, Colonial and Foreign Government Contractors. 


ROWELL’S Patent “ECONOMIC” WIRE FENCING, 


WITH 


PATENT DIAGONAL BRACE. 


THE MOST SUBSTANTIAL IMPROVEMENT IN WIRE FENCING DURING RECENT YEARS, 
GROWING IN 


COMBINES 
PUBLIC FAVOUR ECONOMY WITH 
EVERY DAY. EFFICIENCY. 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER FROM EMINENT ENGINEERING FIRM. sas 
* recommended their . We think 
We have fixed your Diagonal strongly recom use. e 


ROWELL’S UNCLIMBABLE WROUGHT IRON FENCES. 


Deer Park Fencing. 


Continuous Iron Fencing 


and Gates, 
Rabbit Warren Fencing. Hil 
Pheasantries, 
Wire Netting. fwdenes Tree Guards and Gates. 


Write for Priced Catalogue to 


D. ROWELL & CO., 2, Poet’s Corner, Westminster, LONDON, S.W. 


JAMES NISBET &CO.’S NEW LIST. 


THE CHURCH AND STATE IN THE UNITED STATES; or, The American Idea of Religious 
Liberty, and its Practical Effects. With Official Documents. By Puitip Scuarr, D.D,, LL.D., Professor 
of Church History in the Union Theological Seminary, New York. Demy 8vo., 4s, 6d. 

BY SAME AUTHOR, 


THE TOLERATION ACT OF 1689. A Contribution to the History of Religious Liberty. 
Small crown 8vo., 1s, 


THROUGH BIBLE LANDS: Notes of Travel in Egypt, the Desert, and Palestine. New Edition. 
With an Essay on Egyptology and the Bible by Epovarp Navitur. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


HOW TO HELP; or, Pen and Pencil Sketches of the East End. By Mrs Reawney. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


THE ATONEMENT VIEWED IN THE LIGHT OF CERTAIN MODERN DIFFICULTIES. 
(The Hulsean Lectures for 1883, 1884.) By the Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. Post 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
ST. JOHN’S FIRST EPISTLE: An Exposition with Homiletical Treatment. 7s. 6d. 


THE JEWS; or, Prediction and penn. An Argument for the Times. By the Rev. Professor 
KEL1WOa, D. D. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d 

PALESTINE EXPLORED, with a view to its present Natural Features, and to the prevailing 
Manners, Customs, Rites, and Colloquial Expressions of its People, which throw Light on the ——- 
Lan of the Bible. By the Rev. James Nett, M.A., formerly Incumbent of Christ Church, Jerusalem. 
Wi ustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d, 


THE HOME OF A NATURALIST. By the Rev. Bror Epmonston, and his Sister, Jessre M. E. 
Saxsy. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s, 
THE POWER BEHIND THE POPE. A Tale of Blighted Hopes. With Translations of Lasserre’s 
Preface to the Saget. By Witt1am Warieut, D.D, Small crown 8vo., 1s. paper cover, 1s. 6d. cloth, 
“It is written ughout.’’—Scotsman. 


A CENTURY OF CHRISTIAN PROGRESS, AND ITS LESSONS. By the Rev. James 
Jounston, F.S.S. Crown 8vo., 


3s. 
“The book is full of fresh and solid matter.” —British Weekly. 
vonnen MISSIONS OF THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES: Their State and Prospects. 
ond likely to stimulate the interest of the readers 
we wri m an 
to whom it is specially addressed.’ am ‘Scotsman. 


LONDON: JAMES NISBET & C©O., 21, BERNERS STREET, W. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & NEW BOOKS. 


NOVELS. 

THE WEAKER By D. Curistrze Murray, Author of “ &e. 
Three vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. ober 2. 
THE COUNTESS EVE. ‘By J. H. Author of “ John The Little 
Schoolmaster Mark,’’ &. Crown 8 (Just ready. 
THE ASPERN PAPERS; ond Other Stories. By Henry James, Author of “The 

American,”’ “ Daisy Miller,” “The Princess Casamassima,’’ &c. Two vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 


LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 1826-36. Edited by Cartes Exior Norton. 


Two vols. Crown 8vo. (Immediately. 
URTH AND POPULAR EDITION. 

LETTERS OF GENERAL c. g@. ew TO HIS SISTER, M. A. GORDON, 
Fourth and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 

PHADRUS, LYSIS, AND “PROTAGORAS. Translated by Rev. Josian 

IGHT, M.A. 18mo. (Golden Treasury Series.) 4s. 6d. 
ROMAN ne AICS; or, Studies in Rome and its Neighbourhood. By Hueu Macmituan, 
. F.BS., Author of ‘‘ Bible Teachings in Nature.”’ Globe 8vo. 6s. 

ESSAYS, THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY. By R. H. Hurtron, M.A., Author of 
aad Essay eed on | ag fh the Modern Guides of English Thought m Matters of Faith.’ New Edition. Two 
vols. obe 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY, A POPULAR HANDBOOK TO. By Epwarp T. 
Coox. Witha Preface ty JouHN Rus«in, LL.D. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 12s. 6d.; half-morocco, 14s. 

* Also a limited Edition on large paper. Two vols. 8vo. 


Mr. Cook has received permission to incorporate in his book the notices of pictures in the National Gallery 
scattered up and down in Mr. Ruskin’s writings. 


CHEAP EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO. have the pleasure to announce that they will beziu in October the publication of 

a New and Cheaper Edition of the most popular of Mr. Kinester’s Books. The New Eiition will be Pp 

7 ea —. from entirely new type, and will be issued in Monthly Volumes, price 3s. 6d. each, in 
‘ollowing order :— 


Westward Ho! Oct. 1. Two Years Ago Feb. The Water Babies 

Hypatia Nov. | Hereward the Wake March. | Mada -* How and Lady. Why, Tay. 
Yeast Dec. Poems April. At Last 

Alton Locke Jan. | The Heroes May. | Prose Idylis 


CHEAP EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


Concurrently with their Cheap Edition of Cuartes Kinastey’s Writings, it is the intention of the Publishers to 
issue a New, Cheap, and Uniform Edition of the Popular Novels by Miss Cuartorre M. Yonge. In order 
that the series may be completed within a reasonable time, it will appear at the rate of Two peg Fy 
Month, in the order indicated below. All the Original Illustrations will be given, and the price be 
3s. 6d. per volume. The following is the order of publication, the First Volume appearing ou October Ist :— 
The Heir of Redclyffe. | Clever Woman ofthe Family. | Unknown to History. 
Heartsease. | The Three Brides. Stray Pearls. 
Hopes and Fears. The Armourer’s ’Prentices. 
evor Terrace. The Two Sides of the Shield. 


The Daisy Chain. The Dove in the: Eagle’s Nest. | Nuttie’s Father. 

‘he Trial. The Chaplet of Pearls. Scenes and C ters. 
Pillars of the House. Vol. I. Lady Hester and T Dan- | Chantry House. 
Pillars of the House. Vol. II. vers Papers. A Modern Telemachus. 


The Young Stepmother. Magnum Bonum. 


Love and Life. 


READ 
| arrenvivery.| English Lllustrated Magasine. 
ENLARGEMENT OF THE MAGAZINE. 
Two changes of permanent interest toSubscriberscome cation the year of Stories by A. AT 
into operation with the issue of the OCTOBER NUM- | W. E. NORRIS, B. L. FARJEON, CHR: ISTE 
BER (the first number of the New Volume). The most | MURRAY, and other well-known Walters. 
important is the ENLARGEMENT of the MAGAZINE Among the Illustrated Papers the Editor has 


fo SEVENTY PAGES ; the other is that in the future blication of the interesting series 
in order to do fuller justice to the engraver's art, the —— ———— ad = 


Frontispiece will be printed separately, on thicker paper. 


Bye Words. 


With the increased space at his disposal the Editor 
will give greater space to fiction. The chief feature in 
this Sy ge for the new year consists of a New 
Story by F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author of “ Mr. 
Isaacs,’’ &c., &c., entitled, 

SANT’ ILARIO. 

The October Number also contains the first part of a 
Néw Story of romantic adventure by STANLEY J. 
WEYMAN, entitled, 


THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF; 


and the Editor has made arrangements for the pabli- 


OLD ENGLISH HOMES, 
By Miss ELIZABETH BALCH. 
The Engravings to be published during the year 
include reproductions from the works of 
Mr. E. Burne Jones, A.R.A Mr. C. E. Perveini. 
Sir Joun Bart.,R.A. Mr. H. Macantum. 
Mr. J. E. Hopason, R.A. Mr. Hersert Ral_ton. 
Mr. James Sant, R.A. & Mr. G. L. Seymour. 
&C. 
To an early number of the Migazine Mr. Huex 
Tuomson will contribute a series of Drawings 
by Isaac Watrton's Complete Angler.’’ 


*,* Single Numbers, 6d.; by post, 8d. Yearly Subscription, including Double Number, 6s, 64. ; by post, 8s. 
Ask your Bookseller for a Prospectus. 


THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


WITH NEARLY 500 PICTURES. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 1888. 


The Volume consists of 832 pages, and contains nearly 500 Illustrations. Cloth extra, i. 


The Times says: “ It is a magazine which has no rival in England.” 
The Scotsman says: 


magazine for all tables and all times.” 


The Guardian 


is a capital 
“It is the most beautiful of 


‘si 


MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
a 
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W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


is6é, STRAND, LONDON. 


1.—This Library is established in connection with Messrs. W. H. Surrn & Son’s numerous 
Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important works of History, Biography, Travel, 
Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines and Reviews. It 
affords greater advantages to Subscribers than any other existing Library, from the fact that 
there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and to any of these Depots a Subscriber may 
be transferred free of charge. 

2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depét where their names are registered, 
but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in charge of the Depét 
at which they obtain their books. Of the current Periodicals one only at a time is allowed to a 
Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted if the supplies are 
to consist mainly of Magazines. 

3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange 
ence a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any work in the Library which a 
— may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in unbroken and complete 

ets. 

4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depét, will be entitled 
enly to the number of volumes which the country terms assign to the amount they subscribe; 
similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to the London Termini become subject to the 
London Regulations. See Terms below, Section No. IL 

5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the 
Railway Bookstalls. 

6.—Messrs. W. H. Surru & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact that 
much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all cases, give to the 
—— in charge a list comprising at least twice as many titles of works as they wish to 
exchange. 


I—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a London Terminus. 
6 Months. 12 Months. 


For One Volume atatime ..... one £012 0 £1 1 0 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of subscription.) 


(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of subscription.) 
For Four Volumes at atime ... 220 
II.—For Subscribers obtaining their Books from a Country Bookstall. 
; 6 Months. 12 Months. 
For OnE Volume at a time £1 10 
P (Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes atatime ... 11l 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Volumes at a time... ia 220 
III.—For Country Book Clubs, Reading Societies, &c. 

6 Months. 12 Months. 

For Twenty-Four Volumes at a time & £49 9 0 
For Turrty-Srx aw. 14 2 6 
For Sixty wees 23 9 O 
For Seventy-Two wo BW 28 2 0 
For E1enty-Four 18 O 3215 


For every additional Twelve Volumes, 12s. 6d. 
Terms for SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS, Lists of Books in Circulation, or any other information, can 
be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London. 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published 
Monthly, and can be had at any Bookstall, or post free upon application to 186, Strand. 


Also a Catalogue of Books in Blegant Bindings for Ger*tiemen’s Libraries. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S PUBLICATIONS. 


IN OCTOBER. 


In Two Handsome Demy 8vo. Volumes, price Thirty Shillings. 


REMINISCENCES 


TOOLE, the COMEDIAN, 


RELATED BY HIMSELF, 


AND CHRONICLED BY 


JOSEPH HATTON. 


WITH 


Upwards of EIGHTY ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS by ALFRED BRYAN & W. H. MARGETSON. 


NEW BOOK ON SPORT. 


Now ready, in 1 Vol., Demy 8vo., with 12 Full-page Illustrations, price 12s. 


ScormisH Moors JUNGLES: 


Scenes of Sport in the Lews and Endia. 


BY 


Captain J. T. NEWALL, 


Late Indian Staff Corps, Author of ‘ Eastern Hunters,” ‘“ Hog-hunting in the East,” &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 13, Great Marisoroven STREET. 
a 2 
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SOME OF MESSRS. CASSELL AND COMPANY'S 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES FOR THE SEASON 1888-89. 


COMPLETION OF THE ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY. 


Messrs. CASSELL AND COMPANY have the pleasure to announce that the concluding Volume of 
this great Work will be ready for publication in October. 


THE ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY 


A New and Exhaustive Work of Reference to all the Words in the English Language, with a Full 


Account of their Meanings, Origin, and Use. 


Complete in Fourteen Divisional Volumes, bound in 


cloth, 10s. 6d. each ; or Seven Volumes, handsomely bound in half-morocco, 21s. each. 


A Specimen Page Prospectus of this invaluable Work, which contains about FIFTY THOU- 
sanb MORE WORDS than any Dictionary extant, and contains over 5,000 Pages, will be sent 


on application to the Publishers. 


FRANCE AS IT IS. By Anne Le on and Pav, 
Petit, Professors in the School of Political 
Sciences, Paris. Speci written for English 
Readers, and Translated from the French by Mrs. 
WitiiaM ARNOLD. With 3 Maps, cloth, 7s. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT RUSSIA. By W. T. Sreap. 
my 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

In this book will be found embodied the results of 
Mr. Stead’s recent visit to Russia, and of his interviews 
with leading personages in the political, social, and 
literary life of St. Petersburg. 


Louis Cloth, 5s 


COMMODORE JUNK. By Greorce Manvitie F 
Author of “ Double Cunning,” &c. Cloth, 5s. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
By Rosert Witson. With several hundred Lllus- 
trations, representing the Chief Events in the Life 
of the Queen, and Portraits of the Leading Cele- 
brities of her Reign. ma in 2 vols. extra 
crown 4to., cloth gilt, 9s 


FLORA’S FEAST: a Masque of Flowers. Penned and 
Pictured by WaLTER CRANE. With 40 s of 
Pictures handsomely reproduced in Colours, wn 
4to., paper boards, 5s 


MARINE PAINTING. By Wa ter W. May, R.I. 
With 16 Coloured Plates, oblong cr. 4to., cloth, 5s. 


ENGLISH WRITERS. Volumes III. and IV. 
Professor Hinry Morey, LL.D. Cloth, 5s. m 


CASSELL'S MINIATURE CYCLOPADIA, containing 

~~ about 30,000 Articles, with Information’ upon nearly 
200,000 Questions. Compiled by W. L. Ciowes. 
Illustrated. Complete in 1 vol. (size oa in. by 3fin.), 
768 pp., strongly bound in clotb, 3s. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ABT VOLUME FOR 1888. 
With 12 Etchings and Photogravures, and Hundreds 
of beautiful Wood ws from Original Draw- 
ings by the First Artists of the Day, and Famous 
Paintings. 16s. 


IVER YEARLY VOLUME FOR 1888, Being 
Enlarged 


THEY First Volume of the New and ries. 


Super-royal 8vo., 960 pp., with Coloured Picture 
for Frontispiece. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CASSELL'S FAMILY MAGAZINE. Yearly Volume 
for 1888. With about Original Illustrations. 
Extra crown 4to., cloth, - 


THE ADMIRABLE LADY BIDDY FANE: her sur- 
curious Adventures in Strange Parts, an 
appy Deliverance from Pirates, Battle, 
and other Terrors; with divers Romantic and 
Moving Accidents, as set forth by Benet PENGILLY 
(her companion in misfortune and joy), and now 
first done into print. By Frank Barrett. 3 vols. 
Extra crown 8vo., cloth, 31s. 6d. 


HEROES OF EVERY DAY LIFE. By Lavra Lane, 
With about 20 Full- Illustrations and Plates. 
256 pp., crown 8vo., aon. 2s. 6d. 


The Second Volume of the New and Revised Edition of 
CASSELL’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Profusely 
Illustrated with New and Original Drawings, 
specially executed for this Edition by Le 
Artists. The Text carefully Revised throughout, 
set in New Type, 624 pp., extra crown 4to., 2s. 
(Ready in November. 
COMPLETION OF “FAMILIAR TREES.” 
FAMILIAR TREES. Two Series. By G. S. 
Origiual Paintings by W. H Boot. Com- 
mae in Two Series. — gilt, ait Edges, i in card- 
rd box, 12s. 6d. eac 
COMPLETION OF “ WILD BIRDS.” 
FAMILIAR WILD BIRDS. By W. Swayrstanp. Com- 
Bolo in Four Series. With 160 Full- “page e Exquisite 
loured Illustrations and axmerous Wood Engra- 
vings, cloth gilt, in cardboard box, 12s. 6d. each, 


AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK ON COOKERY. 
CASSELL'S COOKERY. The Cheapest 
containing 384 pp., 
NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES. 
“LITTLE FOLKS” VOLUME. (Second 
Volume of Enlarged Se: y early in Octo- 
ber. Containing 432 pp. with Pic- 
tures on nearly every page, together with 2 Full- 
Plates printed in Colours, and 4 Tinted Plates. 
loured boards, 3s. 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
CHEAP EDITION OF 
CASSELL'S COMPLETE BOOK OF SPORTS AND 
STIMES, being a Compeud ium of ‘ Outdoor 
a Indoor Amusements.’’ With more thun 900 
Illustrations, medium 8vo., 992 pp., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE WOMAN’S WORLD VOLUME | FOR 1888. 
Edited by Oscar [Illustrated throughout 
with high-class Wood a 18s, 


NEW By Professor J. P. 


Posreate, M. by C. A. Vince, 
A. Crown 8v0., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


NOTICE.—THE ASTONISHING HISTORY OF TROY TOWN. By “Q.,” Author of “ Dead 


Man’s Rock,” 


is now ready, price 5s. 


Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY'S LIST of NEW and FORTHCOMING VOLUMES for 
the SEASON 1888-89 will be sent p2st free on application. 


CASSELL & CO., Limited, Ludgate Hill, London ; Paris, New York, & Melbourne. 
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BOOKS for the SEASIDE and COUNTRY. 


BENTLEYS FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each work can be had separately, price 6s., of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
Cometh up as a Flower 
Good-bye, Sweetheart 
Joan | Nancy 
Not Wisely but too Well 
Red as a Rose is She 
Second Thoughts 
Belinda 
* Doctor Cupid ” 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
The Wooing o’t 
Her Dearest Foe 
Look before you Leap 
The Admiral’s Ward 
The Executor 
The Freres 
Which shall it be ? 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 
Nellie’s Memories 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial 
Not like Other Girls 
Robert Ord’s Atonement 
Uncle Max | Wee Wifie 
Wooed and Married 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Three Clerks 


By W. E. NORRIS. 
Thirlby Hall 
A Bachelor’s Blunder 
Major and Minor 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES 
Leah: a Woman of Fashion 
Ought We to Visit Her? 

A Ball-Room Repentance 
A Girton Girl 


By CHARLES READE. 
A Perilous Secret 


By MARIE CORELLI. 
A Romance of Two Worlds 
Vendetta 


Thelma [Jn the press. 


By the Hon. LEWIS WING- 
FIELD. 


Lady Grizel 


By MARCUS CLARKE. 


For the Term of His Natural 
Life 


By HAWLEY SMART. 
Breezie Langton 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
An Ocean Free Lance 


By HECTOR MALOT. 


No Relations. (With Illus- 
trations) 


By Mrs. AUGUSTUS 
CRAVEN. 


A Sister’s Story 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED 
Policy and Passion 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
Uncle Silas 
In a Glass Darkly 
The House by the Churchyard 


By FLORENCE MONT- 
GOMERY. 
Misunderstood 
Seaforth 
Thrown Together 


By E. WERNER. 
No Surrender 
Success: and how he won it 
Under a Charm 
Fickle Fortune [Jn the press. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, 
The ‘First Violin” 
Borderland | Healey 
Kith and Kin | Probation 
The Wellfields 


By Mrs. NOTLEY. 
Olive Varcoe 


By FRANCES M. PEARD. 
Near Neighbours 


ANONYMOUS. 
The Last of the Cavaliers 


By Lady G. FULLERTON. 
Too Strange not to be True 
Ellen Middleton’ | Ladybird 


By HELEN MATHERS. 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye 
Sam’s Sweetheart 


By Mrs. PARR. 
Adam and Eve 
Dorothy Fox 


By Baroness TAUTPHCEUS 
The Initials | Quits 


By Mrs. RIDDELL. 
George Geith of Fen Court 
Susan Drummond 
Berna Boyle 


By JANE AUSTEN. 


(The only Complete Edition, 


besides the Steventon Edition, 


upon hand-made paper, 63s 
Emma 
Lady Susan, and,The Watsons 
Mansfield Park 


Northanger Abbey, and, Per- 
suasion 


Pride and Prejudice 
Sense and Sensibility 


*,* The Forthcoming Additions to the Series are “Fickute Fortune,” by E. WERNER; and 


ToeLMa,” MARIE CORELLI. 


Loypon: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Bouruineton Srrezt, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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READY with the NOVEMBER MAGAZINES. 


Price 2s. 6d., or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE ART ANNUAL 


For 1888, 


Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the ART JOURNAL, will consist of 


THE LIFE AND WORK 


HOOK. 


By F. G STEPHENS, 


Illustrated with 6 Full-page Plates and nearly 50 other 
Engravings. 


Similar in style to the Lives and Works of Sir F. Leighton, Sir J. E. 
Millais, L. Alma Tadema, and J. L. Meissonier. 


A LARGHK ETCHING 


OF 


SPILT MILK, after B. RIvIERE, 


Appears in the October “Art Journal,” 


PRICE lS. 6D. 


Lonpon: J. S. VIRTUE & CO., Lumrep, 26, Ivy Lanz, Lonpon, E.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’'S NEW BOOKS. 


By Mrs. WALKER. 


UNTRODDEN PATHS IN ROUMANIA. By Mrs. Watxer, Author of 
“Eastern Life and Scenery,”’ with numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. [In October. 


By M. pz FALLOUX. 
MEMOIRS OF A ROYALIST. By M. ve Fattovx. Translated from the 


French by C. B. Pirman, 2 vols. Demy 8vo. [In October. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. W.E. FORSTER. By T. Wemyss Rem. 
2vols. Demy 8vo. With Portraits, 32s. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
THE CHRONICLES OF BOW STREET POLICE OFFICE. With an 


Account of the Magistrates, ‘Runners,’ and Police; and a Selection of the most Interesting Cases. By 
Percy FirzgeratD, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


By EDWARD BURGESS. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN YACHTS. Illustrating and Describing the 


most famous Yachts now sailing in English and American Waters. With a Treatise upon Yachts and 
Yachting. By Epwarp Bureess, Illustrated with 50 Beautiful Photogravure Engravings. Oblong folio. 


By Count GLEICHEN. 


WITH THE CAMEL CORPS UP THE NILE. By Count Gutetcuen, 
Grenadier Guards, With numerous Sketches by the Author. Large Crown 8vo. 9s. 


By FRANK G. JACKSON. 


DECORATIVE DESIGN: an Elementary Text-book of Principles and Practice. 


Jackson, Master, Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Fully Illustrated, Large Crown 
vo. 7s 


By CoLonet G. B. MALLESON, C.S.I. 
PRINCE EUGENE OF SAVOY. By Colonel G. B. Matuzson, 0.8.1. With 
Portrait and Maps. Crown8vo. 6s. 
iBy W. FRASER RAE. 
AUSTRIAN HEALTH RESORTS: the Bitter Waters of Hungary. 


By W. Fraser Raz. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


By SAMUEL LAING. 
MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN THOUGHT. By S&S. Laie. Fifth 


and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


By ATHOL MAUDSLAY. 


HIGHWAYS AND HORSES. By Arsot Maupstay. With numerous IIlustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


ELIZA SOUTHGATE BOWNE. 


A GIRL’S LIFE EIGHTY YEARS AGO. Selections from the Letters of 


Bowne. With an Introduction by Clarence Cook. Illustrated with Portraits and Views. 
cap. 


By Canon KNOX-LITTLE. 


THE CHILD OF STAFFERTON. By Canon Knox-Lirrtz, Author of “ The 
Broken Vow.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
Copyright Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 1s. 
NEW VOLUMES TO BE READY IN OCTOBER. 


HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 10 Vols. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


Cabinet Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Ils. 6d. 
Now complete in 32 vols. Each Volume contains Eight Illustrations reproduced from the original. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lunrep, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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WORKS by the late RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


OTHER SUNS THAN OURS: A Series of Essays on Suns, Old, 
Young, and Dead. With other Science Gleanings, and Correspondence with Sir Joun 
HERscHEL. 

The Daily N : “Mr. Proctor has ed the undying gratitude of the general reader by his marvellous 
skill in e difficult cadiling the ignorant of his readers to 
fancy lf as clever as his teacher.” a 

*The Graphic says: ‘ The essays on the sun are admirable, like all Mr. Proctor’s works of this character. 


WATCHED BY THE DEAD: A Loving Study of Dickens’ Half- 
told Tale. 

“The Saturday Review says: ‘ Various attempts have been made to solve the mystery of Edwin Drood, but 
no solution has appeared in print at once so ingenious and convincing, and so satisfactory in the inductive treat- 
ment of the existing ma , as Mr. Richard A. Proctor’s ‘ Watche by the Dead.’”’ ‘ 

The Manchester Examiner says: ‘‘‘ Watched by the Dead’ is a volume quite out of the ordinary lines; and 
wnether we rd it as a contribution to literary criticism, or to imaginative construction, it is a curiously 


fascinating work.’’ 
Feap. 8vo. &s. 6d. 
HALF-HOURS WITH THE TELESCOPE: A Popular Guide to 
the Use of the Telescope as a Means of Amusement and Instruction. Illustrated. 
Demy 4to. 3s. 6d. New Edition. Nineteenth Thousand. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE STARS: A Plain and Easy Guide 
to the Knowledge of the Constellations, showing in Twelve Maps the Position of the 
Principal Star Groups Night after Night throughout the Year. 


SIR RICHARD TEMPLE’S NEW WORK. 
Imperial 8vo., 31s. 6d. 


PALESTINE ILLUSTRATED. 


With Thirty-two Coloured Plates, reproduced by Chromo-Lithography 
from the Author's Original Paintings on the spot, and Four Maps. 


BY SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, BART., 


M.P., G.C.S.I., C.LE., D.C.L. (OXON.), LL.D. (CANTAB.). 
Author of “ Journals kept in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim, any Hepaul,” 


The Plates include Cana of Galilee, Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Gethsemane, Bethany, the 
Dead Sea, Jacob’s Well, Samaria, Ruins of Tiberias, éc. 


‘Every picture is a study in itself... . He has produced a very delightful book, and one that will set the 
Holy Land in quite a new aspect to many readers.’’—Guardian. 

“The speciality of the book is its coloured illustrations—thirty-two admirably rendered reproductions of the 
author’s striking studies in oil of historic scenes of the Holy Land.”—Truth. 

“ Its typography is luxurious, and its beautifully executed coloured illustrations produced from the author’s. 
sketches make it a gift-volume of singular richness.’’—Banner. 

**It is the highest praise of this work, and a thing which its accomplished and illustrious author would be- 
best pleased to receive, to say that the study of these pictures should prove of the greatest help in 
young people understand and realise the historical portions of the Bible; while the letterpress may be read wit 
advantage and instruction by all.”—Saturday Review. 

“ An interesting and useful addition to the long list of works relating to the Holy Land.”’—Morning Post. 

“Sir Richard Temple’s book will, however, be useful to many, ially in its illustrations, as giving a vivid 
presentation to the eye of some of the most famous scenes in a no longer ‘ glorious,’ as Zechariah called it.” 

It is exceedingly good, deeply al, th hly scriptural, and derfully 

is is a noble volume. e ingly g spiritual, thoroughly script , and wonde 

i. We recommend wealthy friends to have this choice book upon their drawing-room tables.’’—Sword and 


el. 
“It comprises thirty-two sketches, by the author, of important scenes, which have been reproduced in oil- 
colours with great care. Many are of surpassing interest.” —Daily News. ae 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FATAL ILLNESS OF FREDERICK THE NOBLE. By Sir More. 
Mackenzie, K.C.B., &c. &. Crown 8vo., limp cloth, with Facsimiles of the late Emperor’s Handwriting, 
and many Woodcuts, 200 pages, 2s. 6d. (October. 


EMINENT RECENT ACTORS; being Recollections, Critical and in many cases 
Personal, of late Distinguished Performers of Both Sexes. With some Incidental Notices of Living: 
Actors. By Dr. WEsTLAND Marston. 2 vols., Crown 8vo., cloth, 21s. [ October. 


A THOUGHT-READER’S THOUGHTS: being the Impressions and Confessions of 
Sruarrt CumBERLAND, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘The Queen’s Highway from Ocean to Ocean,” “‘ The Rabbi’s 
Spell,” &., containing the Author’s impressions of the various countries he has visited, and the many 
famous personages with whom he has been brought in contact ; with a record of his curious experiences, 
and a full Confession as to how Thought-Reading is done. Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. [ October. 


FLOWERS AND FRUIT from the Writings of Mrs. Harriet Beecuer Srowe. 
Small Post 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


NEW ZEALAND OF TO-DAY, 1884 to 1887. By Joxun Brapsuaw, late Chair- 
man of the Canterbury Farmers’ Co-operative Association, Author of ‘‘ New Zealand as it is,’’ “‘ Raphael 
ben Isaac,” &. Demy 8vo., cloth, with 2 Maps, 14s. [Shortly. 

TENT LIFE IN TIGER LAND: being Twelve Years’ Sporting Reminiscences of 
a Pioneer Planter in an Indian Frontier District. By the Hon. James Inatis, Minister for Public Instruc- 
tion, Sydney, N.S.W. (‘‘Maori’’) Author of “Our New Zealand Cousins,” &c. 1 vol., Royal 8vo., with 
numerous Coloured Illustrations, cloth, 18s. [Now ready. 


BIRDS IN NATURE. Text by R. Bowpter F.L.S., F.Z.S., Zoological 
Department, British Museum, &c. &c. With 39 superb Coloured Plates of Birds and other Illustrations b 
P. Rosert, as seen wild in nature, and the surroundings in which they are found. In 1 vol., 4to., clo 
extra, price £3 3s. [Now ready. 

THE WALKS ABROAD OF TWO YOUNG NATURALISTS. From the French 
of Cuartes BzavGranp. By Davin Suarp, M.B., F.L.S., F.Z.S.. President of the Society 
of London, &c. &c. Numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. [Now ready 

THE LAND OF THE MOUNTAIN KINGDOM. A Narrative of Adventure in 
the Unknown Mountains of Thibet. By D. Lawson JounsTonE. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo.,. 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [ October. 

AROUND THE WORLD ON A BICYCLE. By Tuomas Srevens. The Szconp 
Part, ‘‘ From Persia through China, and Home to San Francisco.’” Numerous Illustrations. 8vo., cloth, 
16s. Parr I., “San Francisco to Teheran,” can still be obtained, 8vo., 16s., with over 100 Illustrations. 

OTTO OF THE SILVER HAND. Written and Illustrated by Howarp Pyte, 
Author of ‘‘ Pepper and Salt,’’ &. Demy 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d. 

*,* Readers of “Lirr.e Lorp FauntTLEROy ” will find this to be a charming companion to that work. 
SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS AND SONNETS. [Illustrated by Sir Joun 


R.A. 4to., elegant fancy boards, 5s. 16 Coloured Plates and numerous Text Illustrations. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Black (Wm.)—In Far Lochaber. By Witu1am Brack, Author of “ The Strange 


Adventures of a House Boat,” “‘ A Daughter of Heth,” &. &c. 3 vols., Crown 8vo., 31s 6d. 
(Early in October. 


Davidson (H. C.)—The Old Adam, a ‘Tale of an Army Crammer. By Hvueu 
Coteman Davipson, Author of “ Cast on the Waters,” &c. 3 vols., Crown 8vo., 31s. 6d. (Ready. 


Musgrave (Mrs.)—Miriam: a Lightship Tragedy. By Mrs. Muserave, Author of 
“ Tilusions,” &c. 1 vol., Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. (Shortly. 


Osborne (D.)—The Spell of Ashtaroth. By Durriztp Osporne. A the 


Style of “ Bed Hur.” 1 vol., Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Stockton (F. R.)—The Bee-man of Orn, and other Fanciful Tales. By F. R. 
Srocxron, Author of “ The Late Mrs. Null,’”’ “The Hundredth Man,” &c. &c. 1 vol., Crown _ Bendy 


Thomson (J.)—Ulu: an African Romance. By Joszpx Tuomson, Author of 
“Through Masai Land,” &c. New Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. (Shortly. 


Vane (D.)—From the Dead: a Romance. By Dznzit Vayu, Author of “Like 
Lucifer,” &c. 2 vols., Crown 8vo., 21s. (Ready. 


Walford (Mrs. L. B.)—Her Great Idea, and other Stories. By Mrs. L. B. Wat- 
rorp, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” “Troublesome Daughters,” &. Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s.6d. (Ready. 


Lonpoy: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, Lrmrrep, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, E.C. 
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SCIENTIFIC WORKS BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


The Sun: Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life 
OF THE PLANETARY SYSTEM. With 9 Litho- 
phic Plates (seven coloured), and one hundred 
Brawings on Wood, Third Edition. Crown 8vo., 


Other Worlds than Ours: the Plurality 
of Worlds Studied under the Light of ae 
Scientific Researches. Fifth Edi With 1 


ition. 
Illustrations ; Maps, Charts, Sections, and Coloured 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Treatise on the Cycloid and all Forms 
OF CYCLOIDAL CURVES, and on the Use of 
er may Curves in sana of with the Motions of 
P =. and projected from 
With 1 iagrams. Large crown 8vo., 


The Orbs Around Us: Familiar. Essays 
on the Moon and Planets, Meteors and Comets, the 
Sun and Coloured Pairs of Suns. Third E Edition, 
with Chart and Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Transits of Venus, Past and Coming, 
from the First Observed a.p. 1639 to the Transit of 
a.D. 2012. Fourth Edition (1882), including an 
Account of the Successes achieved Dec. 1874, and a 
Note on the Results obtained by the British Expe- 
ditions ; with 20 “+e Coloured) and 38 Wood- 
cuts. Grown 8vo., 8s 


Studies of Venus-Transits: an Investi- 


Fens of the Circumstances of the Transits of 
enus in 1874 and 1882. With 7 Diagrams and 10 
Plates. 8vo., 5s. 


Light Science for Leisure Hours: Fami- 


Essays on Scientific Subjects, Pheno- 
mena, &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo., 5s. each. 


Chance and Luck: a Discussion of the 
Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, Lotteries, 
and the Fallacies of Gambling; with Notes on 
Poker and Martingales. Crown 8vo., 58. 


The Moon: Her Motions, 
SCENERY, AND PHYSICAL CONDITION. With 
many Plates and Charts, Wood Engraving, 2 Lunar 
Photographs by ee of New York. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo., 


New Star Atlas for the Library, the 
SCHOOL, AND THE OBSERVATORY, in Twelve 
Circular Maps (with Two Index-Plates). With an 
Introduction on the Study of the Stars, Illustrated 
by 9 Diagrams. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo., 5s. 


Larger Star Atlas for Observers and 
STUDENTS, in Twelve Circular Maps, showin: 
6,000 Stars, 1, 7500 Double Stars, Nebule, &c. Fo 
and Cheaper Edition, with Two Index-Plates. 
Folio, 15s., or the Twelve Maps only, 12s. 6d. 


The Universe of Stars: Researches into, 
and New Views respecting the Constitution of the 
Heavens. Second Edition, with 22 Charts (4 
Coloured) and 22 Diagrams. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Lessons in Elementary Astronomy ; with 
an Appendix containing Hints for Young Teleseo- 
pists. With 47 Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo., ls. 6d. 


Physical G hy. With 


THE 


How to Play Whist, with the Laws and 
Etiquette of Whist ; Whist Whittlings, and Forty 
fully-annotated es. By “Five or Ciuss” 
(Ricnarp A. Proctor). Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Home Whist : an Easy Guide to Correct 
Play, according to the latest Developments. 


“Five or Ciuss” (Ricoarp <A. Proctor). 
16mo. Is. 


The Poetry of Astronomy: a Series of 
Familiar Essays on the Heavenly Bodies. By 
Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


The Stars in their Seasons: an Eas 
Guide to a Knowledge of the Star Grou Rea in 12 


Maps. By Ricuarp A. Procror. 
8vo., 


Strength and Happiness. With 9 Illus- 


trations. By Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 
8vo., 5s. 


The Seasons Pictured in Forty-eight 
Sun-Views of the Earth, and Twenty-four Zodiacal 
= and other Drawings. By Ricuarp A. Proc- 

Demy 4to., 5s. 


The Star Primer. Showing the Starry 
Sky, week by week, in Twenty-four Hourly Maps. 
By Ricwarp A. Proctor, Crown 4to., 2s. 6d 


““ KNOWLEDGE ” 


Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


LIBRARY. 


Nature Studies. Reprinted from ‘“‘ Know- 
ledge.”’ By Grant ALLEN, ANDREW WILSON, 
THOMAS Fourma, Epwarp and RICHARD 
A. Procror. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Leisure Readings. Reprinted from 
Know.EDGE.”” By Epwarp CLopp, ANDREW 
Witson, THomas A. C. Runyarp, and 
Ricuarp A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Rough Ways Made Smooth: a Series of 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. By RicHarD 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Our Place Among Infinities : a Series of 


Essays contrasting our Little Abode in Space and 
Time with the Intfinities around us. By RicwarD 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


The Expanse of Heaven: a Series of 
Essays on the Wonders of the Firmament. By 
RicwarpD A. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Pleasant Ways in Science. By Richard 


. Proctor. Crown 8vo., 6s 


Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By 


Ricwarp A. Proctor. Crown 8ve., 6s. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN 


& CO. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW LIST. 


NEW JULES-VERNE-LIKE STORY OF ADVENTURE. 


A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A COPPER CYLINDER. With 19 
Full-page Illustrations by GitperT GauL. Second Edition, Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 5s. 


THE LEGACY OF CAIN. By Wrixre Conus, Author of “The Woman in 
White.’ 3 vols., Crown 8vo., at all Libraries. (December, 


THIS MORTAL COIL. By Grant Auten. 8 vols., Crown 8vo., at all Libraries. 
(Immediately. 


THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. By Saran Tyrizr. 8 vols., Crown 8vo., at all 
Libraries. (Immediately. 


HERR PAULUS: his Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. By Waiter Besant. 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Preparing. 


THE MAN-HUNTER: Stories from the Note-Book of a Detective. By Dick 
Donovan. Post 8vo., illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d, 


DAVID POINDEXTER’S DISAPPEARANCE, &c. By Jutian Hawrnorne. Crown 


8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


A DREAM AND A FORGETTING. By Juuian Hawrnorne. Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo., picture cover, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE ABBE CONSTANTIN. By Lwvpovic Hatévy, of the French Academy. 
Translated into English. With 36 Photogravure Illustrations by Goupil & Co., after the Drawings of 
Madame MapeLernE Lemaire. Only 250 copies of this choice book have been printed for the English 
market, each one numbered. 


THE DAGONET RECITER: Choice Readings in Prose and Verse from the 
Writings of Grorez R. Sims. Selected by Himself. Crown 8vo., portrait-cover, 1s.; cloth, te al sini 


MODERN STREET BALLADS. Collected and Edited by Joun Asuton, Author of 
“Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.”” With 56 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
*,* Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION (only 100 printed, all numbered), bound in half-parchment. 


BIBLE CHARACTERS: Studies of David, Jonah, Nehemiah, &. By the late 
CuarLes Reape, D.C.L., Author of “It is Never too Late to Mend.” Fcap. 8vo., leatherette, 1s. 


UNCLE SAM AT HOME. By Harotp Bryners. With 90 Illustrations. Post 
8vo., illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL P. H. SHERIDAN: the Romantic Career 
of a Great Soldier told in his own Words. With 22 Portraits and other Illustrations, 27 Maps, and 
numerous Facsimiles of Famous Letters. 2 vols. of 500 pages each, Demy 8vo., cloth extra, I ita 

[Nov 


PLAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS I HAVE KNOWN. By Joun Coreman. 


2 vols., Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 24s. [Shortly. 


THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES: a Memoir. By Watrer Besant. 
With Photograph-Portrait and Facsimile Autograph. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly. 


THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER: an Anecdotic Medley. By ‘‘ Toormansy.” 


Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly. 


LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, wW. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


WELLINGTON ; or, The Public and Private Life of Arthur, First Duke of 
Wellington, as told by Himself, his Comrades, and his intimate Friends. By G. Larnom 
Browne, Author of ‘* Narratives of State Trials in the Nineteenth Century,” ‘‘ The Life of the 
Duke of Wellington (1853).” Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Army and Navy Gazette says:—‘* The result is a portrait of Wellington as a military com- 
mander, and as a statesman, which possesses great soundness and freshness, and which will enable 
even a casual reader to understand rightly the work and abilities of the great duke.” 

The Broad Arrow says:—*In Mr. Browne’s compilation they will find the man revealed by his 
own writings, and by the writings of those in the closest personal contact with him.” 


MILITARY MOSAICS: a Set of Tales and Sketches on Soldierly Themes. 
By Jonn Aucustus O’SHxEA, Author of “ Leaves from the Life of a Special Correspondent.” 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Land and Water says :—*‘ ‘ Military Mosaics’ is a safe and healthy book for older boys who turn 
their thoughts towards the god Mars, and it is a delightful source of recreation to maturer readers.” 

The Scotsman says :—‘‘ They form a collection which will recommend itself to the gocd graces 
of lovers of a book of adventure, and they present several studies of the British soldier which are 
worthy of a deeper attention than is usually accorded to works of fiction.” 


TO GIBRALTAR AND BACK IN AN EIGHTEEN-TONNER. 
By One or THE CREW. With Chart Illustrations from Sketches by Bartow Moore, and 
Photographs. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘* This book is one for all yachtsmen to read.”— Vanity Fair. 
“He has, however, produced a delightfully interesting book, and one that all lovers of yachting 
may read both with profit and pleasure.”— Graphic. 


THE NEW CHUM IN THE QUEENSLAND BUSH. By Watrer 
C. S. Tyrwuirr. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
*¢ Those who consult ‘ The New Chum’ will find a series of very graphic pictures of life in that 
subtropical region.”—Public Opinion. 
“The book contains some amusing stories, and the author’s experiences and opinions are well 
worthy of publication.”— Vanity Fair. 


ORIENT AND OCCIDENT: a Journey East from Lahore to Liverpool. 
By Major-General R. C, W. Revetey Mitrorp, Author of “ To Caubul with the Cavalry 
Brigade.” With numerous Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Scotsman says :—‘* Major-General Mitford writes in an agreeable style with simplicity and 
catching animation. His book will be heartily enjoyed by all who read it.” 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED MILES ON A BURMESE TAT 
THROUGH BURMAH, SIAM, AND THE EASTERN SHAN STATES. By an ordinary 
British Subaltern, to wit, Lieutenant G. J. YouunGausBanp, Queen’s Own Corps of Guides. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

‘¢ This is an unpretentious, readable, and withal an instructive little book, which does not profess 
to any literary merit whatever. . . . An hour with this volume is time well spent.”—-Broad Arrow. 

“ The hints to travellers in Siam given in the appendix may be of real value to some who may 
follow Mr. Younghusband’s example.”—Morning Post. 


HANDBOOK OF THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS IN THE DRESDEN 
GALLERY. By C.J. Ff. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The Saturday Review says :—*“ A useful compilation, both as a reference book for students, and a 
guide for tourists.” 
The Graphic says :—‘* The handbook to the Italian Schools in the Dresden Gallery will be a great 
help to those who go not only to worship the sistine Madonna, but to study the best collection 
in Europe of the sixteenth and seventeenth century Italian maters.” 


Now Ready, Royal 4to., £3 3s,; Coloured, with Sixty-Eight Full Page Illustrations. £6 63. 


THE ORDERS OF CHIVALRY. From the Original Statutes of the 
various Orders of Knighthood and other sources of Information. By Major J. H. 
LavuRENCE-ARCHER, formerly 60th King’s Own Rifle Corps. 

The Daily Telegraph says :—‘* Major Laurence Archer’s ‘ Orders of Chivalry’ embraces besides 
the various distinctions of British knighthood all those of foreign origin that are generally recognized. 
Both the text and the designs are in a style befitting the contents of the volume.” 

The Scotsman says :—‘* Major Laurence Archer has produced a learned and valuable work in 
his account of the ‘ Orders of Chivalry.’ It is a handsome but unwieldy volume. ... The plates are 
executed ina finished style, and give the work an exceptional value for students of heraldic symbolism.” 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, S.W. 
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CARDINAL 
HARFORD | 


NO IMITATIONS. 
The Oldest Established Importers 

NT AL, (; ARPETS ‘THe Lchant Wiarehouse, 

ORIE 108 & 109, HIGH HOLBORN. 
Pavourably reviewed by over 50 influential Newspapers. 
“HOW TO SELECT A LIFE OFFICE.” 
A Dialogue, illustrated by Tables, showing how to obtain the Maximum of Security and Profit. 
By G. M. DENT, F.S.S. 1s. 

. “Explains with cinguiee clearness the canons by which the security of an Office may be tested and its 


rity gauged, and shows the immense difference between the advantages offered by different Companies.” — 
‘anchester Examiner. 


JOHN HEYWOOD, MANCHESTER AND LONDON. Also at principal Railway Bookstalls. 


THE PATENT 


Cabinet Turkish Bath 


| Provides an efficient Turkish Bath at Home without requiring an 
} attendant. It is an ne remedy for Cold, Rheumatism, Gout, 
i Sciatica, Lumbago, &. &c. Many hundreds of th these Baths have a HN) 
iii been in constant use for years, and the highest Testimonials have 
mt been received. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers: 


ELLIS & CO., Lim., 47, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. * 


Established 1851. 
Bik IR K E Cc ANK, — Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 


O per GENT. INTEREST allowed on CURKENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum monthly 
wna when not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the pdr pod of Deeds, Writ: , and other Securities 
and Valuables ; the Collection of Bills of Excha . Divid d Coupons; and the Pp and sale of Stocks, 
and Annuities, Letters of Credit and ircular issued, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


All Applications regarding Advertisements in The NATIONAL 
REVIEW, to be made to 


R. ANDERSON & Co., 
Advertisement Agents, 
14, Cockspur St., Charing Cross, S.W. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received for all LONDON, PROVINCIAL, INDIAN. 
and Colonial Papers, PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES, &c. 


National Review Advertiser. 


SERVICES. 


Electroliers. Chandeliers. Lamps. 
VASES, BOWLS, FLOWER-STANDS, & TABLE DECORATIONS. 


LONDON: Show Rooms, 100, OXFORD STREET, W. 


ROCK 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1s06. 


15, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 


FINANCIAL POSITION. 
TOTAL FUNDS - - + £2,949,713 
TOTAL BONUS ADDITIONS. Made to Policies - - £3,646,588 
TOTAL PROFITS declared at - £592,076 
ANNUAL INCOME - - £235,795 
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THE LORDS’ COMMITTEE ON THE SWEATING 
SYSTEM. 


Lorp Dunraven’s Committee have contented themselves with 
placing the evidence collected in regard to the East End of London 
before the public, without any comment save that the existence of 
grave evil is proved, and have asked to be reappointed next session, 
upon the grougd that the sweating system is not confined to the 
East End of London, or even to the metropolis, but prevails in 
other towns in the provinces. As the evidence relating to the 
East End covers 930 Blue Book pages, and consists of 9,907 ques- 
tions and answers, and as there is reason to believe that the 
sweating system is to be found in Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, 
Birmingham, Sheffield, Glasgow, Walsall, and several small provin- 
clal towns, the inquiry is likely to last two or three years, and the 
evidence to be so voluminous as to defy digestion by any but a few 
leisured specialists. Lord Beaconsfield makes the remark in 
Endymion (@ propos of the decline of‘oratory), that in these days we 
lose ourselves in details: we so exhaust ourselves in inquiry, and 
bewilder ourselves by Blue Books, that when the time for effort 
comes, we do nothing. Surely it would have been better if the 
Lords had drawn up a strong report on the London case; and 
recommended the experiment of appointing local committees, com- 
posed of Poor Law guardians, magistrates, county councillors, and 
local philanthropists, to inquire into the practice of sweating in the 
provincial towns. The process of collecting evidence from the 
provinces in London is, as I know from sitting on the Town 
Holdings Committee, costly, slow, and, in many respects, un- 
satisfactory. There is the difficulty, in the first place, of know- 
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ing who are the right people to get hold of in the provincial town, 
and in this respect a London committee is pretty sure to be 
practised on by agitation-mongers. Then the witnesses have to be 
brought up to town, at the cost of the public; and days have to 
be arranged to suit the convenience of gentlemen from Leeds, or 
Glasgow, or Colchester, which involves delay. Local inquiries 
should be conducted by local committees, who know the business 
of the town, and the character of the witnesses, for we have had 
more than one discredited witness before their Lordships. One of 
two things, probably, will happen with regard to this protracted 
inquiry into the sweating system: either Parliament will not wait 
for the conclusion of the inquiry, but will legislate without their 
Lordships’ Report ; or the interest of the public will be exhausted, 
or diverted to some other subject, and nothing will be done. All 
these are reasons why we should carefully consider the evidence 
that has been published. 

Whether the inquiry initiated by Lord Dunraven leads to 
legislation or not, a vast amount of good has unquestionably 
been done already by the Committee, and Lord Dunraven’s name 
certainly ought to be remembered with gratitude by thousands, 
who are taught to regard the aristocracy as their worst oppressors, 
and by many, who know few other words of English. There was 
something pathetic in the confidence shown by the poorest 
witnesses that the Committee would benefit them»in some way, 
that at last they were on the eve of brighter days, and that their 
introduction to the wainscotted chamber with the red leather chairs 
was the prelude to shorter hours and higher wages. ‘ We could 
exist,” said one witness, “ if we could get a little privilege from you 
that we should be able to ask for more wages.” There were some 
comic incidents, too, in the committee-room ; as when Mr. Arnold 
White invited their Lordships to smell a pair of trousers that had 
been made glossy by a certain process: and when the same gentle- 
man told Lord Thring that if he were a Chinaman he would be 
such an evil that he would deserve to be suppressed. Whether the 
confidence of these poor people that something would be done to 
better their condition is or is not doomed to disappointment, the 
attention of society has been drawn to what the Report rightly 
describes as “the existence of grave evil.” That thousands of 
men and women should work fourteen, fifteen, and, in cases that 
may be granted to be exceptional, sixteen, seventeen, and even 
eighteen hours at a stretch, in hot, ill-lighted rooms, with defective 
sanitary arrangements, without any break for meals, but taking 
their cold tea or coffee, or bread and treacle, from the bench beside 
them, for wages barely sufficient to keep body and soul together, is 
dangerous and discreditable to a civilized country. Sensationalism 
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apart, the evidence in the pages before us of the hopeless, grinding, 

squalid, slavery endured by the lowest victims of the sweating 
system, in the boot trade for instance, must cause a few uneasy 
qualms to the apostles of the doctrine that universal cheapness 
means national prosperity ; and might even make Lord Bramwell 
ask himself, as he reads, whether Laissez-fatre is really the last word 
of political science. Whilst we are spending money on the sup- 
pression of the slave trade in East Africa, it is well that we should 
be told about the slave trade in East London; and if the Sultan of 
Zanzibar were acquainted with the New Testament, he might 
recommend us, before attempting to extract the beam from his eye, 
to mind the mote in our own. The legislature may decide in its 
wisdom that nothing can be done by the State (and many of the 
best witnesses believed that legislation would either be inoperative 
or harmful), or it may extend the Factory Act, and prohibit the 
immigration of foreigners. These are matters which lie upon the 
knees of the gods; but at any rate the gods cannot in future plead 
ignorance of the facts. With some inevitable chaff their Lordships 
have collected much valuable grain, to be separated with care and 
study. 

But if the Select Committee of the House of Lords appointed 
to inquire into the Sweating System has done much good, it has 
also done some harm; so much, indeed, that it becomes a serious 
question how such inquiries are in future to be conducted. It is 
quite painful to think of the amount of perjury that was com- 
mitted in the name of philanthropy. A certain amount of lying 
was to be expected, for exaggeration and sensational inaccuracy 
are apparently inseparable from all attempts to sound the un- 
fathomable depths of London poverty. The social reformer always 
starts from the assumption that the rich are to blame for the 
misery of the poor; and the contrast between the luxury and the 
squalor of the metropolis is so constantly before his eyes, that 
much railing may be forgiven him, especially as general denun- 
ciations of a class, if they do no good, do not, in this country, do 
very much harm. But when the reformer comes to select indi- 
viduals to prove his case, when he produces from his pocket, like 
Robespierre, a list of victims who are to be sacrificed to the 
clamour of the mob for blood, the tune is changed, and it becomes 
avery serious matter. Next to his personal honour, there is no 
subject on which an employer of labour is more sensitive than his 
dealings with his employés; and nothing is more calculated to 
damage him in business, or more certain to ruin him in the 
estimation of the working-classes, than the merest suspicion of 
harshness or injustice towards his hands. Exquisite annoyance and 
pecuniary damage were caused to individuals by the reckless and 
10 * 
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vindictive misstatements of certain witnesses before the Com- 
mittee—damage and annoyance which might have been prevented, 
if the proceedings of the Committee had been conducted under the 
conditions, and according to the procedure, found necessary to 
secure the ends of justice in a court of law. If a man slanders 
another on a platform, or libels him in a newspaper, a remedy 
may be had in a court of law, where counsel appear for both 
parties, and where witnesses are examined and cross-examined 
under certain rules, which experience has devised for the discovery 
of truth. But Mr. Arnold White appeared before the Lord’s 
Committee as a kind of Public Accuser, whom nobody was allowed 
to answer. He opened his cases in due form; he made opening 
speeches upon the tailoring trade, the cabinet trade, and the boot 
trade, in which he said that such and such firms were sweaters, and 
that his witnesses would prove it. The parties accused were not 
allowed to reply to Mr. White’s speeches, or to cross-examine him 
upon them, though they were of course as much sworn evidence as 
the subsequent statements of witnesses. Mr. White then called his 
witnesses, who proceeded, upon oath, to make sundry accusations 
against the character of particular firms. Again the persons 
attacked were debarred from cross-examining their accusers, a 
privilege accorded to the meanest prisoner at bar. Two months 
after the accusations had been made before the Committee, and 
published in the newspapers, the individuals, whose business 
character had been slandered, were allowed to appear, and to 
refute the calumnies that had been greedily caught up by their 
rivals in trade, their political opponents, and the gobemouches 
of society. For instance, in the month of May, a witness 
accused Messrs. Nicoll & Company, the well-known tailors in 
Regent Street, of being sweaters, declared that they sub-let their 
workshops behind their shop to sweaters to escape responsibility, 
and gave particulars upon oath about the hours, the wages of the 
employés, and the sanitary arrangements. Not until the 16th of 
July was Mr. Sheppard, a partner in the firm, allowed to prove 
that Lyons’s evidence was untrue in every particular. Messrs. 
Nicoll do not sub-let their workshops to any sweaters; they pay 
and superintend all their 900 hands themselves; their hours are 
not excessive, their wages are high, exceptional care has been 
taken with the ventilation and sanitary arrangements, and in the 
hot weather they supply their employés with ice and lemons. 
Mr. Sheppard very properly protested to their Lordships against 
“the serious, moral, and also the pecuniary, injury this man has 
done our firm by giving false evidence, unchecked by any cross- 
examination, and which evidence has without any possibility of 
contradiction, been spread abroad for the past two months.” 
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Another witness accused Mr. Marcus, ladies’ tailor, of Conduit 
Street, of being a sweater; and then it was proved that 
Mr. Marcus himself superintended the making of all his garments 
in a large workshop behind his premises, that his wages were 
liberal, and his hours usual. 

But it was against Messrs. Maple that the brunt of the attack 
was directed. On the 1st of May, Mr. Arnold White opened his 
case against Messrs. Maple; on the 22nd of June, Mr. J. B. Maple, 
M.P., was allowed to answer. For seven weeks this vague and 
horrible charge of sweating, which the cross-examination of the first 
witness would have shown to be utterly meaningless, was poured 
into the public ear, against a man in the position which of all 
others makes its occupant the most liable to attack. But a specific 
accusation, of a peculiarly odious kind, was made against the firm. 
It was stated in evidence that Messrs. Maple kept back their 
cheques for wages until after the banks were closed on Saturdays, 
and that they then charged discount for cashing their own cheques. 
A more odious accusation it is difficult to conceive, and it is hardly 
necessary to say that it was invented by persons who have failed in 
the cabinet trade. It was subsequently proved by cash clerks and 
bank managers to be untrue, indeed, impossible ; yet for weeks, to 
my knowledge, this odious charge was believed against Messrs. 
Maple, and probably is still, by many persons, for there is a saying 
that if you give a lie a quarter of an hour’s start, it is exceedingly 
difficult to catch. A lie, like a bad coin, should be nailed at once 
to the counter. Somehow or other everybody reads the lie, but 
everybody does not read its refutation. One of the parties 
attacked told me it would take him years to live down the wanton 
libels, which political enmity and trade jealousy had concocted 
against his firm. It is no light matter that the reputation of 
individuals should be made the sport of reckless and irresponsible 
informers ; that the character of a firm should be at the mercy of 
its unsuccessful competitors, covered by the privilege of Parliament ; 
and that a man’s whole method of doing his business should be 
overhauled, his books ransacked, his cashiers, his partners, his 
foremen examined, in order to contradict the malignant babble of a 
discharged servant, or to refute the absurd mendacity of a man 
with whom he quarrelled ten years ago about the price of a bed- 
room suite. It may be said that the slandered individuals have 
their remedy in a prosecution for perjury. But it is quite possible 
that a Member of Parliament may be disinclined to appear as the 
prosecutor of a broken tradesman ; that Messrs. Nicoll may think 
Lyons hardly worth powder and shot; and that Mr. Marcus may 
entertain a similar opinion of Wilchinski. That is a matter of 
private, not public, concern. But the public is concerned to see 
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that the privilege of a Parliamentary Committee is not used as a 
screen from behind which to shoot wildly at public men, or private 
enemies. The House of Lords, a Committee of whose members is 
still the highest Court of Justice in the land, ought not to be made 
the medium of giving currency to whatever allegations professional 
agitators, in the name of philanthropy, may think fit to bring 
against individuals. It is evident that the whole system of con- 
ducting Parliamentary inquiries, and the privilege of Committees of 
either branch of the Legislature, are matters requiring serious con- 
sideration. Where it is deemed necessary for the public benefit to 
inquire into the business, the character, or the estate of an indi- 
vidual, the party interested should be allowed the right of cross- 
examination, and reply, either personally or by his representative. 
Otherwise, a new kind of tribunal will be erected, where none of the 
forms and precautions of justice are observed. A fresh terror will 
be added to modern life, likely to grow with what Squire Wendover 
describes as the mania for mending your right-hand neighbour’s 
thatch with straw stolen from your left-hand neighbour’s roof. 

It is difficult to arrive at any rigid or scientific definition of the 
term ‘‘ sweater,” which is often a mere expression of abuse. 
Various definitions are attempted by different witnesses. Mr. 
Charles Booth, a Fellow of the Statistical Society, defines sweating 
as “the picturesque description of an abuse of the contract 
system,” or as “ the advantage that may be taken of unskilled and 
unorganized labour.” Mr. Arnold White gives three alternative 
descriptions of a sweater, as ‘‘one who grinds the faces of the poor”; 
as ‘‘a man who contributes neither capital, skill, nor speculation, 
and yet gets a profit,” (where this extraordinary commercial pheno- 
menon is to be found does not appear from the evidence) ; and as 
‘*a middleman ” ; and calls the sweating system “‘a system under 
which a trade is carried on subject to one or other of these condi- 
tions.” Mr. Lionel Alexander, the Honorary Secretary of the 
Jewish Board of Guardians, who appears as an apologist of the 
system, gives a more elaborate definition, which is well worth 
studying :— 

‘“* What is called the sweating system I conceive to consist of an 
organized method by which the vendor of goods, in lieu of himself 
being the manufacturer, obtains their production by contracting 
with middlemen, or sweaters, for their supply, the material upon 
which to work being found generally by the vendor, but sometimes 
by the sweater. The latter, in turn, engages the labour on as 
advantageous terms as possible to himself. The development of 
this system of production has caused to grow up a far greater 


_ subdivision of labour than previously existed; so that in some 
trades it is rather exceptional to find a man or woman competent 
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to produce an article complete from the raw material, the rule 
being to concentrate individuals on separate portions of the work. 
I believe this system, which apparently is not different from that 
employed in the production of a steam-engine or a bank-note, or 
thousands of other articles, to be conducive to cheap production, 
as requiring the employment of work-people of less intelligence, 
and likewise to tend to quicker production. A double economy is 
thus, I think, effected. Comparing the conditions of those working 
in merchants’ factories and those working in sweaters’ workshops, 
I have been unable to note any marked distinction between the two 
classes, and I unhesitatingly believe that the general condition of 
the sweater resembles far more that of the foreman of the fac- 
tory than the position of middleman, as understood in general 
commerce. The sweater, in a vast majority of cases, is the one 
man in the workshop who can and does perform each and every 
branch of the trade, and he, in his dual capacity of supervisor and 
workman, does work almost if not quite as hard as those whom 
he employs. . . . I believe the sweater, or middleman, to be an 
essential personage in the economy of production of garments in 
particular. The merchant tailor has not always alike the trade 
sufficient to keep on in a factory of his own so many hands as he 
frequently can well employ in times of pressure, and accordingly 
cannot afford to provide very extensive premises to be kept up at 
all times, independently of whether he is employing work-people 
to occupy them. And, again, inasmuch as slackness in trade to 
one merchant may simply mean that a corresponding briskness is 
attending his competitor, who has been more fortunate in obtain- 
ing the business for which they both contended, the sweater is 
equally useful to either, being able to contract with whichever 
happens at the time to have orders at his disposal. . . . I am of. 
opinion that the introduction of foreign labour into the clothing 
and boot trades has caused the out-put of work which the British- 
born would searcely have produced, and that, therefore, an in- 
dustry has been nursed which otherwise might not have been 
existent here, at least in anything like the same proportions. I 
do not wish to be thought to imply that the work produced by the 
foreigners is of an undesirable description, and not worthy of the 
Englishman’s toil, but simply that, with a disposition to be content 
with a lower wage, the foreigners have been enabled to give their 
services at a rate which has permitted the building up of the cheap 
boot and clothing trades now carried on in such gigantic propor- 
tions.” (Q. 5,365, pp. 524-25.) 

This is the best defence of the sweating system and the sweater 
that has yet been placed before the public; and I have quoted it 
at such length because it will be found to contain nearly every point 
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in the whole controversy. Miss Beatrice Potter, however, differing 
from the ordinary view that sweating is sub-contracting, declares 
that ‘‘ the worst cases of sweating are those in which contract does 
not appear,” and defines an inquiry into the sweating system as 
‘* practically an inquiry into all labour employed in manufacture 
which had escaped the regulation of the Factory Act and trades 
unions” (Q. 3,248). In other words, Miss Potter thinks the worst 
cases of sweating are those in which women work in their own 
homes, or in which women, boys, and men work in what are known 
as family or domestic workshops, where the Inspector cannot enter. 
We have thus a narrower and a wider meaning of the term 
sweating. According to the narrower definition, sweating is the 
system by which the retailer, or merchant, sells, or exports, 
articles which he does not make himself, but which he buys from 
others, either ready-made or to order. According to the wider 
definition, sweating is a dyslogistic term for the employment of 
human beings for cruelly long hours, at starvation wages, under 
unsanitary conditions. Much of the bitterness of the controversy 
has arisen, as usual, from a confusion of two senses of the same 
term, and from a failure to perceive that there is no necessary or 
essential connection between them. Thus, long hours, low wages, 
over-crowded rooms, are bad, and ought, if possible, to be pre- 
vented ; but they are not the necessary, or invariable, accompani- 
ments of the system by which one man sells what another makes. 
They are frequent features of the system, granted ; but they are 
accidental, not essential, attributes. Miss Potter, who combines a 
a feminine capacity for heroism with a masculine soundness of 
judgment, does a good deal to destroy by her evidence, a rare treat 
to read, the sensational accounts of “‘ sweater’s dens” in the East 
End. Miss Potter is a lady possessed by what Dr. Johnson 
would call “an obstinate rationality,” which likes to see and 
handle facts for itself, and has an instinctive distrust of agita- 
tors’ statistics. After working for four years among the poor 
in the East End, Miss Potter determined herself to enter the 
sweater’s den, not as a philanthropic lady, but as a poor seam- 
stress. She worked in four different shops under sweaters, “‘ and 
the only class I could not get at was the top class, it was too 
skilled. So that I have had the worst, not the best.” Asked as 
to the sanitation of the shops she worked in, Miss Potter said that 
two of the shops she worked in were “‘ very well-built shops, and 
very comfortable ’’ (Q. 3,278). ‘‘ That last one was not comfort- 
able, I suppose?” asked Lord Dunraven, on hearing that two 
machinists slept in the work-room. ‘ That depends on what your 
standard of comfort is. I did not object to it; it was a very small 
room, but there was sufficient air. Of course, it is so very difficult 
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to tell what people’s standard of comfort is.”” Quite so; but Miss 
Potter’s standard of comfort and notions of refinement may be 
assumed to be at least as high as those of Lewis Lyons, or even 
of Mr. Arnold White. With regard to wages, Miss Potter deposes 
that the bespoke work of the coat trade ‘‘ pays very good wages 
indeed ; the machinists run from about 7s. to 9s. 6d. a day, and the 
pressers run from about 5s. to 8s. 6d., and the women are rarely 
under 2s. 6d. a day, sometimes they go up to 5s. a day for twelve 
hours’ work. Then the second class, the stock work, is also fairly 
paid ; it is more regular than the bespoke work, but the pay is not 
quite so high; the machinists run from 3s. to 6s; pressers will 
run from 5s. to 8s., and the women are as lowas 1s.6d..... 
Practically in the coat trade there is nothing to complain of in the 
way of wages” (Q. 3,261). The whole gist of Miss Potter's 
evidence is that the sweater works with, and as hard as, his 
workmen ; that where he makes good profits he pays good wages ; 
and that he is not, with one or two exceptions, what would be 
called in the West End a wealthy man. As the entire coat trade 
in the East End is in the hands of Jew contractors, it appears 
from the above that low wages, inhuman hours, and unhealthy 
workshops are not essential features, or even inseparable accidents, 
of the sweating system. Bearing in mind, then, that there are 
two questions involved in what is popularly called the sweating 
system, (a) the organization by which one man sells, as retailer, 
wholesale merchant, or shipper, goods which another man con- 
tracts to make, by greater or less sub-division of labour, and (6) 
the long hours, low wages, and bad sanitation, which are found both 
in, and apart from, that organization, it may beconvenient to consider 
the subject under the following heads :— 

1. Sweating, in the latter sense, is found, with or without the 
sub-contractual system, in the lowest branches of the trades 
examined, ‘‘ at the bottom of the lowest trades,” and among un- 
organized and unskilled labour. It is most important to remember, 
in considering of possible remedies, that the chief cause of long 
hours and low wages is the glutting of the market with unskilled 
labour. Mr. Hollington, a wholesale clothier, tells us (Q. 9,463) : 
‘‘There is an enormous glut of the low-priced labour, that is to 
say, uneducated and unskilled labour is to be got in any quantity, 
and the work is competed for to such an extent, that the price is 
kept at a ridiculously low level; whereas the moment you get to 
educated labour, it is impossible to procure it. If you want a man 
to make a pair of trousers, and who knows his business, you 
cannot get one for love or money; but if you want a sort of 
human machine for getting it together by hook or by crook, and 
making it available to sell at a low price, there is any quantity to 
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be got.” Miss Potter also informs us that skilled labour can 
always make its own terms, and that there are fewer good 
machinists and pressers than could be absorbed by the labour 
market. ‘‘In the busy season they swear at the employers; in 
the slack season the employers swear at them” (Q. 3,292). In 
four weeks a Russian sugar-baker is turned into a boot-finisher, 
and in as many months, a German agricultural labourer becomes 
a tailor. ‘Here we have a Jew glazier without a home,” exclaims 
Mr. Hollington, indignantly; ‘‘he is emigrated to this country, 
and settles in Spitalfields. In a week’s time the Jewish Board 
of Guardians lend him a machine, and he is immediately a full- 
blown tailor.” In the boot-finishing trade we have sweating in 
its cruellest and most revolting form, the longest hours, the lowest 
wages, and the filthiest conditions of life, coupled with the sub- 
contractual system; because the boot-finishing requires less skill 
than other trades. The master-finisher, or “ knifer,” as he is 
called, goes to the shop, and brings away so many pairs of boots to 
be finished by the next morning. The manufacturer, as the shop- 
keeper is wrongly called, pays the “ knifer,” or sweater, 4s. for a 
dozen pairs of boots, of which the sweater takes 2s., and divides 
the other 2s. among his three or four finishers. The hours are 
almost incredibly long in this wretched trade. From six in the 
morning till midnight do not appear to be unusual hours, and 
more than one witness remembered as “a greener,” or newly- 
landed immigrant, being worked from five in the morning till 
after midnight without being allowed to go out for dinner, but 
taking his bread and tea where he sat. They do not, of 
course, work like this all the year round. From April to August 
is the busy season in the boot trade, and during those four or five 
months boot-finishers work seventeen or eighteen hours a day for 
5s. or 6s. a day, making about 30s. a week in the summer, which 
enables them to live through the winter, their average annual 
wage being 15s. a week for a quick worker, 11s., 13s., or 14s. a 
week for a slow worker. In the boot-finishing trade, sweating is 
practised by Jews on Jews, so exclusively that the exceptions are 
not worth counting. 

The tailoring trade is more complicated and extensive, and has 
a far greater sub-division of labour. It is satisfactory to know 
that the top of the trade is monopolised by English mechanics, 
who work for very good wages, either in their own homes, or in 
the workshops of the West End tailors. It were much to be 
wished, by the way, that the West End tailors would have all 
one’s clothes made in workshops, and discontinue the practice of 
allowing their hands to finish or alter them in their homes, which 
is good neither for them nor the clothes. Most of the West End 
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tailors have now built workshops at the back of, or near to their 
shops, where the greater part of the work is done; still, too much 
is done at home, and considering the prices that we pay, we ought 
to have our things made in large and airy premises. Englishmen 
have the top of the trade, and, unfortunately, Englishwomen have 
the bottom of it, for the lowest and cheapest class of slop goods 
are made or finished by English seamstresses in their own rooms. 
The price paid to the sweater for a child’s knicker suit is 7d., of 
which he pays 43d. to a woman finisher, who has to make five 
pleats and two pockets. A coat is made for 7}$d., and a woman 
can finish four in fifteen hours, for which she gets 2s. 6d., 
but out of this she has to pay 8d. for button-holes, 4d. for 
trimmings, thus leaving 1s. 11d. for fifteen hours work. By 
working four days and a half for fifteen hours a day, or sixty- 
seven hours, a woman may earn 8s. 6d. a week. The price for 
finishing trousers is 2d. a pair. The price for machining a dozen 
shirts is 73d., for finishing 24d., and for cutting 1d. These 
shirts, for which the women are paid 10d. a dozen, are sold in 
the shops for 10s. 6d. a dozen. Female trouser-finishers work 
fifteen hours aday. The female machinist earns 7s. a week by 
making two dozen shirts a day at 7d.adozen. Out of the 7s. 
she has to pay 2s. 6d. for the hire of the machine (what enormous 
profits Singers & Bradbury’s must make!), and 1s. or 1s. 3d. for 
materials, leaving 4s. or 4s. 6d. weekly earnings, out of which 
has to come 2s. 9d. for one room, leaving 1s. 9d. to live on. 
This is the worst of the trade, the vest and trousers trade, and 
the shirt trade, and let us hope the witnesses selected were ex- 
ceptionally bad cases. But between the hand-made, silk-lined 
garments of Saville Row, and the 2s. slop-trousers of Poplar, there 
is an enormous trade, which clothes human beings by the 
thousand, and the ten thousand, and which may be divided into 
the bespoke trade, and the stock trade, home and colonial. This 
trade is almost entirely in the hands of the Jews, because its 
volume and irregularity almost necessitate a middleman con- 
tractor between the wholesale dealer and the workman, and the 
Jew has certain qualifications for the post of middleman. A large 
order comes in suddenly, from the colonies or provinces; a ship 
sails on a particular day; the merchant, who receives the order, 
has as much notion of coat-making as of Chinese music ; he goes 
to a wholesale dealer, who goes to a contractor, or sweater, who 
gets the work done by the day named. Que voulez-vous? It is 
business. How can the wholesale man keep a factory and hands 
going, when for weeks and months no orders may come in, and 
then suddenly a Cape merchant may appear and say he wants 
twenty thousand pairs of trousers? There is, of course, the same 
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irregularity in the bespoke trade, which includes all the ready- 
made retail shops, with their plate-glass and flaring gas. In 
the bespoke trade, as we have seen, the coats are entirely made 
by Jews, who get good wages, though the hours are thirteen or 
fourteen in the busy season, and the workshops generally crowded. 
The Jewish coat, according to Miss Potter, is made in an entirely 
different way from the Christian coat, though it requires technical 
knowledge to tell the difference, and she stated in evidence that 
Miles, of Brook Street, and the Army and Navy and Civil Service 
Stores, employed Jewish sweaters for their tailoring. 

In the cabinet trade it was admitted that there was no grievance, 
and only the “germs of the sweating system”; no widespread 
discontent, but “ the inception of evil.” It is difficult to read this 
part of the evidence without a feeling of indignation, only varied 
by weariness. The whole case which Mr. White presented to 
their Lordships was a concerted and convergent attack upon one 
firm. Mr. Maple declared that he had evidence of a conspiracy to 
injure him, but he was not allowed to enter into that matter, 
though a letter was subsequently produced from Messrs. Terrell 
and Atkinson, Mr. White’s solicitors, asking a Mr. Jones to give 
evidence “in connection with this subject, and particularly with 
Messrs. Maples’ dealings with the trade.” Here, again, the loose- 
ness, with which the proceedings of the Committee were conducted, 
was rather scandalously apparent ; because a conspiracy by two or 
more persons to injure another in his estate, his character, his 
property, or his business, is an indictable offence, and if there 
was prima facie evidence of conspiracy, Mr. Maple should have been 
allowed to produce it. However, days were occupied, and page 
after page of the Blue Book is covered with evidence as to what 
discount Messrs. Maple took off invoices, whether the ordinary 
discount according to the custom of trade, or discount for faulty 
workmanship, or late delivery. It is not necessary again to allude 
to the discreditable story of Miller and the cheques, or the dis- 
counts, which the same witness alleged had been deducted from 
his invoices, but which the books of the firm proved to be quite 
fabulous. Suffice it to say that Messrs. Maples’ whole method of 
doing their business was turned inside out for the inspection of 
half-a-dozen noblemen, who had as much knowledge of the subject 
matter as the man in the moon, and all to refute charges which 
business men would never have listened to for an instant. The 
charge against Messrs. Maple, so far as any charge can be ex- 
tracted from this heap of personal and irrelevant stuff, appears to 
be that they pocket an undue share of the profits, that they are 
“middlemen sweating the profits,” as one witness said, and that 
there is ‘small profit for the maker, large profit for the retailer.” 
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All of which, being interpreted, means that Mr. Maple has grown 
rich, while the small men, from whom he buys chairs and tables, 
are still poor. Against what successful man, in what walk of life, 
may not the same complaint of unduly large gains be heard from 
the envious and unsuccessful? Mr. Maple, who ought to know, 
tells the Committee that he makes 9 per cent. on his turnover, 
which is certainly not an unduly large profit. Mr. Arnold White and 
several of the witnesses seem honestly to believe that Messrs. Maple 
should make themselves everything which they sell. But Mr. 
Maple says he would have to keep 15,000 or 16,000 men on the 
premises, if he made everything which he sold, though the firm is 
every day manufacturing more and more in its own workshops. 
Twelve or fifteen years ago, when Maples were doing a compara- 
tively low-class business, they made nothing themselves, and no 
doubt they bought a good many chairs and tables from the Curtain 
Road, and no doubt they haggled over the prices. That was in the 
old days, before they made Mr. Imlay supreme over their stuffing 
department. It occurred to Mr. Imlay that if, instead of paying 
14s. to a sweater for a table, ef which 7s. would go to the work- 
men, the same article could be made on the premises, the whole 
14s. could go to the workmen ; and by a very elaborate calculation 
of wages, and a very careful cutting down of the cost of material, 
Mr. Imlay boasts that he has abdlished the middlemen, and solved 
the problem. Clever Mr. Imlay! For if a man who turns over 
a million a year, and has orders enough for 15,000 men, could 
make everything on his own premises, then, indeed, there would 
be no need to give out, or buy in work. But there are practical 
difficulties in the way of that, and in the meantime it is some- 
thing to know that Messrs. Maple now make themselves, on their 
own premises, or in their own factory at Islington, one-third of 
what they sell to the publig. 

2. Although Miss Potter's remarks, quoted above, on the comfort 
of the sweaters’ shops are a very wholesome corrective to the sen- 
sationalism with which we are drenched now-a-days, there is no 
denying that, except in the workshops of the retail houses in the 
West End, and a few of the best sweaters’ shops, the sanitation is 
very bad. This, of course, affects not only those who work, but 
the whole community, by spreading infectious diseases, and by 
insurfhg the transmission of lung, heart, and other disorders to the 
next generation. The complaints of the inactivity of the parish 
sanitary inspector are loud, and almost universal, from the wit- 
negses. The jurisdiction of the factory inbpector and the sanitary 
inspector of the parish run into one another, with the usual result. 
By section 4 of the Factory Act, if the factory inspector detects 
any act, neglect, or default in respect of drains, sanitation, &c., he 
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must give notice in writing to the sanitary inspector. Some wit- 
nesses are in favour of amalgamating the duties of factory and 
sanitary inspector, or of placing them both under the Home Office ; 
for while everybody denounces the parish official, everybody 
praises the Government official, and says that the factory inspec- 
tors have done a great deal of good, only there are not enough of 
them. Miss Potter expresses a fear that if sanitation were enforced 
under the Factory Act in the workshops, it would only drive trade 
“into the lower channels of home work ”—.e. out of the work- 
shops into private houses; and thinks that the only way of 
securing proper sanitary arrangements would be to make the land- 
lord responsible for all premises where any process of manufacture 
is carried on. If the factory inspector could really mulct the land- 
lord for bad air or overcrowding, there is no doubt that the 
landlord’s agent, or rent-collector, would make it his business to 
let him know what went on in his tenements. But if the factory in- 
spector is to enter the private dwelling or room to see if the air is 
good, and the landlord is to be held responsible if it is bad, then 
the landlord’s agent must also have the right of entry at any 
time. And if the Government inspector and the landlords are to 
be always looking in to see if the window is open, what becomes 
of the privacy of home? These are the objections which the 
advocates of Laissez-faire urge with some force. . 
8. Foreign immigration is an important factor in the question. 
Mr. Arnold White goes so far as to say that if there were no poor 
foreigners there would be no sweating in the boot trade; and it is 
difficult to dispose of his contention that every hundred foreigners 
who get work must either displace a hundred Englishmen, or 
reduce their wages pro tanto. Of course, the apologists of the 
sweating system, like Mr. Lionel Alexander and Mr. Mark Moses, 
maintain that the foreign Jews have absolutely created the cheap 
boot and clothing trades, that they do not come into rivalry 
with Englishmen in those industries, and that if they had 
not founded those trades in London, they would have been 
started in some other country, which would have got the profit of 
them, if there beany. The term “foreign pauper ”’ is inaccurate and 
misleading, because it is not contended that the immigrants go 
upon the rates. There is no doubt whatever upon that head : from 
unimpeachable figures it is plain that the foreign Jews do. not 
become a charge upon the parish, save in a few exceptional cases. 
The organization of the Jewish Board of Guardians is too good to 
allow that. But if not paupers themselves, they are the cause of 
pauperism in others; if they do not go upon the rates they 
force Englishmen to go upon the rates, which is worse—that is the 
contention of Mr. Arnold White and his friends. It isnot, however, 
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denied on either side that the stream of immigration has been con- 
stant and increasing since 1880. They come to England, these 
poor Jews, to escape religious persecution, or military service, or to 
better themselves, or to live equally with other men, ‘‘ because the f 
Czar of Russia wants more civilization than he has got.” Unfor- 
tunately, the Foreign Office, for political reasons, declines to 
circulate information through our Consuls abroad as to the state 
of the London labour market. But Dr. Adler and the Jewish 
Board of Guardians are doing their best to warn their co-religionists 
on the Continent of what they may expect on landing here. 

Such is the outline of the main facts elicited by the Lords’ Com- 
mittee, which, it is to be feared, few people will have time to read. 
The remedies suggested by these facts, and by the witnesses them- 
selves, raise some of the ultimate problems of modern society, 
whose mere statement would exceed the due limits of this article, 
but which, I hope, on some future occasion, to approach. 


ArtTHur A. Baumann. 
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Mr. Grorce Samntspury’s prose style, often admirably racy and 
vigorous, is of all prose styles about the least likely to remind one of _ 
Landor’s; but after reading, with much interest, though with fre- 
quent dissent, Mr. Saintsbury’s volume on Elizabethan literature, its 
subject leads us incidentally to think of the great modern writer who 
scornfully dismissed Shakespeare’s dramatic contemporaries as the 
mushrooms that sprang up about the roots of the oak of Arden. 
How is Landor’s extreme and undisguised disparagement of the 
** old dramatists” to be accounted for? It will not do to set it down 
to the mere prejudice of a “‘ bigoted classicist.” Theoretically his 
classical prepossessions may have approached the verge of bigotry, 
but practically they did not hinder him from heartily appreciating 
much that was at variance with his severe ideals. His “‘ pagan- 
ism” and “ atheism” were no bar to the justness of his estimate 
of Dante. His delight in symmetry, grace, and foftmal finish did 
not interfere with a gentiine admiration of Mr. Browning. From 
Webster and Dekkar—who, according to Mr. Swinburne, were 
‘‘ gulfs or estuaries of the sea which is Shakespeare”—he would 
have turned in disgust; but on that sea itself, in its tranquil or its 
stormy moods, he was never weary of setting sail. Whence, then, 
his violent aversién from that tragic fraternity whom a modern 
school of criticism proclaims as kinsmen of Shakespeare not far 
removed in blood? Undoubtedly, if he had been questioned as to 
the real grounds of his heresy, he would have replied in effect that 
the Elizabethan playwrights, those especially whom it is now the 
fashion to cty up on the score of peculiarly poetic endowment, 
painted such a lurid and chaotic world as he for one cared not to 
set foot in. ‘Let drama,” he might have said, “‘show me men 
and women in great situations, heroically doing and enduring ; but 
deliver me from the society of Ford’s enamoured brother and 
sister, and spare me the spectacle of Webster’s tortured Duchess.” 

“Webster,” one can fancy him exclaiming, ‘‘ Webster, an arm 
of the sea which is Shakespeare! Rather a sunless Acheron, with 
the wailing ghosts huddled upon its banks.” 
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Before Lamb’s time the contumely which had overwhelmed the 
extra-Shakesperian drama of Elizabeth and James was chequered 
by a half-conventional respect for Ben Jonson, Massinger, and 
the dual personality of Beaumont and Fletcher. Jonson, with his 
firm foothold in classic learning and his solid constructive power ; 
Massinger, with his lucid, equable, restrained, orderly manner, 
never rising to greatness, but seldom degenerating into fustian or 
puffed into bombast, were naturally spared the doom which had 
overtaken the more erratic and fiery of their brethren. After the 
Restoration, Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays seem to have been, in 
point of popularity, the chief salvage from the general wreck of 
the Elizabethan period. Dryden is so good as to inform us that 
these authors “‘ understood and imitated the conversation of gentle- 
men much better’ than Shakespeare ; and he proceeds to observe 
that ‘‘ the English language in them arrived to its highest perfec- 
tion. Their plays,” he says, “are now the most pleasant and 
frequent entertainments of the stage, two of theirs being acted 
through the year for one of Shakespeare’s or Jonson’s ; the reason 
is, because there is a certain gaiety in their comedies and pathos 
in their more serious plays which suits generally with all men’s 
humours. Shakespeare’s language is likewise a little obsolete, and 
Ben Jonson’s wit comes short of theirs.” And so, having survived 
the fame of most of their compeers, these graceful collaborators 
continued intermittently to keep the stage, and at the end of the 
last century their names at least remained vaguely great upon 
men’s lips. But with the present century came a race of critics 
who announced with much originality and power that the most 
potent spirits of the old drama were not Jonson with his laborious 
art, nor Massinger with his surefooted style, nor Beaumont and 
Fletcher with their decorative fancy and lyrical grace, but Marlowe 
of the “‘ mighty line,” and Webster of the sombre imagination, 
and Dekkar and Middleton and Tourneur and Ford. 

The most exquisitely gifted of these critics, Charles Lamb, was 
fired with all the zeal of a discoverer. In many instances he 
absurdly exaggerated the fertility and beauty of his new-found 
land, but much must be pardoned to the pioneer. With adven- 
turers who first look down into an unmapped world from a ‘“‘ peak 
in Darien,” the immediate impulse is to gaze and marvel rather 
than accurately observe. To Lamb and Hazlitt the work of the 
forgotten dramatists was a region of indescribable glamour and 
enchantment; and no wonder, for of them and their immediate 
associates we may say that 

They were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 
And some of their verdicts are not likely to be annulled or much 
VOL. XII. 11 
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modified. Marlowe is a case in point. As the real founder, 
though not precisely the initiator, both of English tragedy and 
English blank verse—as being thus in a certain sense the father 
of our poetry more truly than even Chaucer, for Chaucer’s direct 
influence upon Shakespeare and Milton is not great, while Mar- 
lowe’s unquestionably is—the immense importance of his posi- 
tion can scarcely be overstated. And it is not merely a relative 
or historical importance either. Judged upon their absolute 
merits as poetry, such passages as those in which Faustus 
addresses the apparition of Helen, disclose by their magnificence 
of hyperbole a power of style belonging to the great poets alone. 
His imagination is of wide sweep, with an adventurous, intrepid, 
and untamable wing. Violent, sinister, rebellious, unblest, he has 
something of the grandeur of a fallen angel about him, and in the 
dayspring of our drama he is Lucifer, son of the morning. We 
need not go the absurd lengths to which Leigh Hunt's enthusiasm 
carried that genial, and only too impressionable critic, as when, in 
his Imagination and Fancy, a sort of poetic Baedeker or Tourist’s 
Guide to Parnassus, he discovered the prototype of Milton’s pas- 
sages of glorified nomenclature in the following not very remark- 
able lines from the Jew of Malta: 

Mine Argosies from Alexandria, 

Laden with spice and fruits, now under sail, 

Are smoothly gliding down by Candy shore, 

To Malta, through our Mediterranean Sea. 

But in spite of admirers given to admiring in the wrong place, 
in spite also of a later school of incontinent critics whom the 
tradition of Marlowe’s aggressive impiety and general graceless- 
ness seems to attract quite as much as the real power of his genius, 
and for whom that “hunger and thirst after unrighteousness,” 
which his work exhibits is presumably one of his principal charms— 
in spite of such impediments to judicious recognition, his unique 
eminence is now fully perceived and acknowledged. Let us be 
grateful to that group of ardent explorers who brushed the thick 
dust of two centuries from the pages of our first great dramatic 
poet ; but having tendered them our gratitude for real and brilliant 
service performed, let us see whether we have not also somewhat 
against them. Concerning Lamb especially, let us inquire whether 
he did not, by extravagance of literary partisanship, impede the 
cause of true criticism in one direction whilst promoting it in 
another. Let us consider whether that absence of all just sense 
of proportion which distinguishes a contemporary school of criti- 
cism—a school whose loudest, most voluble apostles are capable 
of naming Villon in the same breath with Dante—is not lineally 
traceable to the imperfect equipoise of zeal and discretion which 
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could permit Lamb to speak of Ford, for instance, as belonging 
to “the first order of poets.” 

Yes. In the notes intermingled with his selections, Lamb assures 
us that ‘‘ Ford was of the first order of poets. He sought for 
sublimity not by parcels in metaphors or visible images, but directly 
where she has her full residence in the heart of man ; in the actions 
and sufferings of the greatest minds.” Possibly this was how and 
where Ford sought for sublimity ; whether he found it is another 
matter. Lamb’s panegyric has special reference to the last scene of 
The Broken Heart, of which he says: ‘‘I do not know where to find 
in any play a catastrophe so grand, so solemn, and so surprising as 
this.” This is indeed, according to Milton, to ‘describe high 
passions and high actions. . . . The expression of this transcendent 
scene almost bears me in imagination to Cavalry and the Cross.” 
The bad taste of this last allusion is quite inexcusable, for in the 
play itself the suggestion of Calvary and the Cross is absolutely 
undiscoverable ; but the general pitch of the notes of praise is what 
we are here concerned with. Mr. Swinburne follows Lamb, 
remarking that, ‘‘ of all last scenes on any stage, the last scene of 
this play is the most overwhelming in its unity of outward effect 
and inward impression.” 

Of course, readers of Mr. Swinburne’s prose are aware that any 
poem or play, or any passage from a poem or play by one of his 
demigods, is always for the time being, while he is discussing it, 
the greatest and fairest, most precious and supreme, that the whole 
range of literature discloses: a thing above praise or price, and 
without fleck or flaw. But in this particular case we have Mr. 
Swinburne’s familiar ecstasies paralleled by Lamb’s. Let us turn 
to the scene in question, the subject of all this measureless eulogy. 
One need not give it in full, a survey of its drift will suffice. 

During a dance in the royal palace of Sparta, tidings are succes- 
sively brought to the Princess Calantha of the sudden deaths of her 
brother, her father, and her betrothed. At the delivery of each 
fatal message she betrays no emotion or concern whatever, but, to 
the amazement of all present, commands that the music and dancing 
proceed without pause. At the conclusion, however, of the night’s 
festivities, she suddenly collapses and dies, after explaining (for she 
appears to have thought that an explanation was fairly demanded) 
that she had not been really unmoved after all, but that the triple 
news of death had “‘ struck home, and here.”” She fails, however, 
to account for her assumed indifference in any satisfactory way, 
for we are merely expected to admire it as a display of transcendent 
Spartan etiquette, an exhibition conveying very little spiritual 
edification. Of course it is ‘ effective,” provided that we are willing 
to accept, as a legitimate means towards effect, the grossest, and most 
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outrageous violation of artistic verisimilitude. In respect of this 
ridiculously over-praised scene from a fairly well written, but rather 
mechanical, play, it is refreshing to read the following words of 
moderation and gcod sense from Hazlitt: ‘‘The passions may 
silence the voice of humanity, but it is, I think, equally against 
probability and decorum to make both the passions and the voice of 
humanity give way to a mere form of outward behaviour. Such a 
suppression of the strongest and most uncontrollable feelings can 
only be justified from necessity, for some great purpose, which is 
not the case in Ford’s play: or it must be done for the effect and 
éclat of the thing, which is not fortitude but affectation.” 

The work of Ford’s, which his admirers now call his masterpiece, 
is not, however, the Broken Heart, but the play with the disagree- 
able title and the still more disagreeable subject. The crime of 
incest was the not infrequent theme of the great tragic poets of 
antiquity, but they at least are guiltless of the charge of throwing 
over it a sentimental glamour such as pervades this production of 
Ford’s. ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore is certainly a work of accom- 
plished literary skill, but its very air of artistic finish enhances its 
moral repulsiveness; for Ford, unlike most of his Elizabethan 
brethren, was ever a deliberate, cool, calculating literary workman, 
and while he is weaving this story of abnormal passion and investing 
it with all the grace and charm at his command, it is manifest that 
he is nowise carried away by the imaginative contemplation of it 
himself, but is all the while curiously studying the monstrous 
growth of his own diseased fancy in a cold anatomical fashion that 
rouses our moral repugnance in direct proportion as it excites our 
esthetic admiration. He is always the craftsman, possessing a 
faculty of self-criticism rare among his compeers of that age. He 
has no fine frenzies, but a soberly disposed modern reader will 
hardly quarrel with him on that score, for frenzies, fine and other- 
wise, are quite plentiful enough in the works of Ford’s contem- 
poraries to be readily spared in his own. Unlike much of theirs, 
his verse is clean-cut and compact, but without special force or 
nerve, and entirely wanting in felicity and magic. Neither passages 
nor lines live in the reader’s recollection. Regarding his human 
delineations, Mr. Swinburne says that Ford “‘ was rather a sculptor 
of character than a painter,” and this looks like an admirable 
critical distinction until we perceive that it is only a cleverly 
illusory way of saying, what is the plain fact, that Ford’s dramatis 
persone are discriminated in a very broad, general, elementary 
fashion, without subtlety of portraiture. 

Another name which has been exalted to a corresponding pinnacle 
of disproportionate admiration is that of Webster. But here it 
may be well to pause and satisfy an imaginary querist. ‘ Why,” 
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asks such a one, ‘‘ Why take these expressions of disproportionate 
admiration so seriously? Sensible people are not really imposed 
upon by them. It is perceived that certain critics find it con- 
venient to use the writings of some of the least sane among 
the Elizabethan playwrights as occasions for characteristic gush 
and thin frothy ecstasies. These extravagant raptures are gene- 
rally recognized as the jargon of professional criticism, and the 
lay reader is not taken in.” Exactlyso. But, one may ask, is the 
lay reader, with respect to some literary questions, to enjoy a 
monopoly of common sense? Shall sobriety of judgment be confined 
to those who raise no voice in public protest against the chorus of 
windy rhapsodists ? May not the critic also say a temperate word ? 
If the somewhat fallen fortunes of common sense are yet to be 
retrieved, it is important that a dejected cause be not committed 
wholly into the hands of the silent. 

It may also be added that the ecstatic school of criticism, the 


school whose manner is, not to carefully judge and balance, but 
eternally 


To wonder with a foolish face of praise,” 
has already its influence upon immature minds. If young persons, 
whose critical faculty lags behind their capacity for enthusiasm, 
find the crudities of the minor Elizabethan dramatists constantly 
spoken of in terms applicable to the master-strokes of Lear, 
what wonder if the result be a permanent confusion in their 
minds of the essential differences between master-strokes and 
crudities ? And one never knows whither the pernicious influence 
may extend or where it will stop. In the earlier part of this century 
Thomas Lovell Beddoes wrote his Death’s Jest Book, or the Fool’s 
Tragedy, a drama whose spirit is Elizabethanism run mad. It 
appears to be the work of a man equally enamoured of the beauties 
and deformities of Webster. On the whole it is a wild phantasma- 
goria, yet with glimpses of a disordered grace, a distempered power, 
which have rescued it from complete oblivion. It has been said, by 
those who meant unmixed praise, that Death’s Jest Book reads like 
a veritable Elizabethan product, and those also from whose point 
of view such a verdict implies more qualified commendation will not 
dispute the pronouncement. In Beddoes we have an example of a 
lost talent, led astray by clever mistaken guides and brilliant false 
models. We could point to a living writer in whom a far finer 
natural gift than Beddoes possessed is in like danger of being 
distorted or overlaid by the same unfortunate influences ; but from 
modern pupils of the old dramatists, turn we rather to the old dra- 
matists themselves. More especially let us turn to Webster, always 
keeping in view Mr. Swinburne’s picturesque characterization of 
him as “a gulf or estuary of the sea which is Shakespeare,” bearing 
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in mind also these words of Hazlitt:—‘‘His White Devil and 
Duchess of Malfi upon the whole perhaps come the nearest to 
Shakespeare of anything we have on record.” Let us briefly con- 
sider the propriety of the criticism which brackets the name of John 
Webster with the greatest name in literature. 

And, firstly, as to external traits of style. Coming in the im- 
mediate wake of the great master, Webster had, of course—as was 
inevitable with a man of his epoch—studied under Shakespeare, 
so to speak, and though he cannot be said to have “ caught his 
great language,” yet something like an echo of the master’s 
utterance may be heard at times in the pupil’s speech. Even 
this, however, is apt to be delusive, being really in part ascribable 
to that general community of tone and likeness of vocabulary 
amongst the Elizabethan dramatists whereby, in a measure, all 
the contemporaries of Shakespeare seem to deliver themselves with 
somewhat of his accent and air. Then, too, Webster abounds 
with direct verbal reminiscences of Shakespeare. Plagiarisms I 
suppose they may be called, but, in truth, they are but petty 
larcenies of a kind having no deep dye of turpitude. Dryden says 
of Ben Jonson, referring to his spoliations of the classics, ‘‘ there 
is scarce a poet or historian among the Roman authors of those 
times whom he has not translated in Sejanus and Catiline. But 
he has done his robberies so openly that we may see he fears not 
to be taxed by any law. He invades authors like a monarch, and 
what would be theft in other poets is only victory in him.” This 
imperial mode of appropriation is not, however, Webster’s manner. 
In fact, his numerous little filchings from Shakespeare are of the 
sneaking sort ; far less like heroical spoils of conquest than furtive 
nibblings at the vast stores of an inexhaustible granary. But, in 
conjunction with broader evidences of style, they help to show the 
extent of Shakespeare’s literary influence upon Webster. It was 
a literary influence almost solely, a moral influence hardly at all. 
Shakespeare could teach something of dramatic art to his imme- 
diate successors, but his large and lucid vision of life was an 
incommunicable private prerogative. Their habitual attitude of 
mind in presence of the deeper issues of existence bears no essen- 
tial resemblance to his. Shakespeare now and again resigned 
himself to a temporary sojourn in some desert tract of thought or 
feeling. In Measure for Measure, for instance, he seems to have 
foregone his habitual healthfulness of view. But cynicism, dis- 
gust, and despair, were brief and casual refuges of his spirit. These 
moods are the permanent and congenial dwelling-places of minds 
like Webster’s. In the presence of Shakespeare we feel ourselves 
in communication with an inexhaustible reservoir of vitality. Life 
passes into us from every pore of his mind. We turn to Webster 
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and it is like exchanging the breath of morn for the exhalations of 
the charnel. An unwholesome chill goes out from him. An odour 
of decay oppresses the tenebrous air. This poet's morbid imagi- 
nation affects us like that touch of the dead man’s hand in one 
of the hideous scenes of his own most famous play. 

That play is The Duchess of Malfi. Its heroine, the ne 
young widow, has recently married her steward Antonio. Her 
powerful brothers, Duke Ferdinand and the Cardinal, through the 
agency of their spy and bravo, Bosola, become aware of her 
mésalliance, and, enraged at the discovery, proceed to put in 
motion an elaborately infernal machinery of punishment. She is 
incarcerated in her palace. Duke Ferdinand visits her in a 
darkened chamber and extends to her at parting a dead man’s 
hand in lieu of his own. Horrified, she calls for lights, which, 
being brought, disclose the effigies of her husband and children, 
appearing as if murdered, and devised so ingeniously, 

By Vincentio Lauriola, 

The curious master in that quality, 
as to deceive her with the semblance of nature. From this point 
onwards the horrors are dispensed with profuse liberality. Duke 
Ferdinand, apparently solicitous above all things that his sister 
should not suffer ennui in her durance, entertains her. with a 
company of madmen purposely released from Bedlam. One of 
them sings a rousing catch, beginning cheerfully thus :— 

O let us howl some heavy note, 

Some deadly dogged howl. 

They dance; the performance, according to the stage-direction, 
being accompanied ‘with music answerable thereunto.” The 
precise character of the “music answerable thereunto” cannot 
now be determined, even by the most inductive and synthetic 
criticism ; but perhaps we may hazard a conjecture that it dimly 
foreshadowed the more extreme developments of post-Wagnerism. 
The Bedlamites having retired, Bosola enters. Bosola is a kind of 
human gangrene infecting the whole body of the play. His 
putrid fancy is ingeniously loathsome, and leaves a trace of slime 
upon all objects which it traverses; though it may here be re- 
marked parenthetically that Webster exhibits in general a singular 
fondness for illustrations drawn from disease and corruption. In 
the circuit of his imagery the most frequent halting-places are the 
mad-house, the lazar-house, and the charnel-house. But, as was 
observed above, Bosola enters to the Duchess, announcing that he 
has come to make her tomb. Afterwards executioners appear, 
“with a coffin, cords, and a bell.” Finally the Duchess, her woman 
Cariola, and her children are strangled on the stage. The play, 
however, still drags its festering length through another act, in. 
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the course of which several more or less unpleasant persons are 
suitably ‘‘removed,” until the reader, satiated with such grue- 
some fare, is left to digest, if he can, his ghoulish banquet. 

And these gross melodramatic horrors, irredeemable by any 
touch of saving imagination—these are the poetic elements which 
Lamb, admiring in them what he calls “‘ their remoteness from 
the conceptions of ordinary vengeance,” seriously, and with all the 
curious brilliance of his style, discusses as if such things really 
belonged to the domain of pure and noble art. Remote from 
ordinary conceptions these may be, but remote by any essential 
superiority of elevation they assuredly are not. Horrors that are 
stale and commonplace are, of course, recognized at once for the 
cheap and vulgar stuff that they are; but horrors that are strange 
and bizarre do not of necessity belong to any intrinsically higher 
level of art; both are properly of the same class, inasmuch as 
they propose to themselves the excitation of the same order of 
emotions. And the truth is, with regard to Webster and his 
group, that these men had no sober vision of things. Theirs is a 
world that reels in a “ disastrous twilight” of lust and blood. 
We rise from Shakespeare enlarged and illumined. Webster is felt 
as a contracting and blurring influence. Like his own Duchess 
of Malfi, when she exclaims : 

The heavens o’er my head seem made of molten brass, 
we are oppressed by a sense of the world as being a narrow 
prison-house and the heavens its ignoble cope. The pity and 
terror here are not such as purify. Life seems a chance medley, 
a rendezvous of bewildered phantoms; virtue in this disordered 
world is merely wasted, honour bears not issue, nobleness dies. 
unto itself. It is not our contention that Webster is unworthy 
the attention of the student; and he has his half-a-dozen memo- 
rable passages by which he will live the maimed and fragmentary 
life of poets who are exhibited in the shape of a few bottled speci- 
mens. What we protest against is the false criticism which would 
elevate him and his group to the rank almost of the masters who. 
feed man’s spirit, just as we should protest against the putting 
forward of a similar claim in behalf of such a writer, for instance, 
as Edgar Poe. Poe was a literary artist of much power; the 
objects viewed through his poetic lens are seen with a sombreness 
of body and prismatic brilliancy of outline which are not the 
shadow and light of nature, yet have their peculiar fascination ; 
but the authentic masters are masters in virtue largely of their 
incalculable gift of elucidating the difficult world, not of exhibiting 
it in a fantastic stage-light. And after all, the highest beauty in 
art is, perhaps, a transcendent propriety. The touches which 
allure us by strangeness, or which “surprise by a fine excess,” 
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belong at best to the second order of greatness. The highest, 
rarest, and most marvellous of all are those which simply compel 
us to feel that they are supremely fit and right. 

It is the perversity of some of Webster’s admirers which alone 
makes it worth while to advert at all to the larger aspects and spirit 
of work whose larger aspects and spirit cannot permanently engage 
the interest or attract the sympathy of mankind. Mr. Gosse, for 
example, in the lecture on Webster which he has reproduced in his 
volume of Seventeenth Century Studies—and which the present 
writer has not at hand to quote—deprecates, with lofty serious- 
ness, any disposition to exhibit his author in extracts, and treats 
him as if he were one of those profound masters whom we are 
to approach with ‘“‘a bowed mind,” and study religiously in their 
totality. Nothing could be farther from the truth. Webster was 
just one of those hugely unequal writers who occasionally, by a 
kind of divine accident, reach a height of momentary impressive- 
ness, which the generally uninspired character of their work 
only projects into more luminous relief. After a tedious march 
through the arid and monotonous desert, suddenly, before the 
tired traveller’s gaze, 

Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hill, 
The city sparkles like a grain of salt. 
But as to his work considered in the mass, the plain truth is that it 
does not belong to good and helpful literature. Crude, formless, 
violent, disturbing, such work will ever chiefly attract minds which 
fix upon disorder and luridness as things to be desired. Such a 
play as The White Devil, or, Vittoria Corrombona—with its confused 
plot and ridiculous incidents, its superfluously clumsy murders, 
that really offend the sensibilities of the connoisseur, and its one 
fine scene—has no spirit or tendency that needs to be studied or 
analyzed at all. The spirit and tendency of such work, and of 
work like the Duchess of Malfi, should simply be noted for what 
they are, and straightway with all diligence eschewed. No feature 
of that spirit is more constant than a kind of debased fatalism, 
expressing itself in such words as those of Bosola, 
We are merely the stars’ tennis balls, struck and bandied 
Which way please them— 

words whose imagery is sufficiently confused, but their sentiment 
characteristic. This must not be confounded with the fatalism of 
Greek tragedy, from which a certain tonic and astringent philosophy 
of life may be extracted. Webster's is rather a fatalism having its 
root in a conception of existence as essentially anarchic. In 
reading him we lose for the time all sensation of an ordered gover- 
nance of things. Life seems a treacherous phantasm or lawless 
dream, in which human shapes chase one another like fortuitous 
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shadows across an insubstantial arena. The ethical infertility of 
such a presentation of the world is manifest enough, but how short- 
sighted and shallow the criticism which professes to see any kinship 
between Shakespeare and a type of mind ¢o defective in sanity of 
vision, so unable to “ see life steadily and see it whole,” so poor in 
humour, so remote from healthful nature, so out of touch with 
genial reality! ‘‘A gulf or estuary ‘of the sea which is Shake- 
speare!” The image is in every way infelicitous, conveying as it 
does a suggestion of open sunlight and bracing briny air which is 
utterly foreign to Webster’s talent. His art is no breezy inlet of 
any ocean, but rather a subterranean chamber where the breath 
and light of morning never penetrate. In the palace of life he 
seems to inhabit, by preference, some mouldy dungeon, peopled 
with spectral memories, and odorous of death. 

At the date of the appearance of Lamb’s Specimens of English 
Dramatic Poets who lived about the time of Shakespeare, exaggerated 
eulogy of those poets may in some sort be said to have been a 
simple act of justice. It was but paying them, with perhaps a high 
rate of interest, the arrears of honour accumulated during a cen- 
tury and a half of detraction or oblivion. But matters being thus 
balanced, is it not time for criticism to settle itself to a normal 
level? It may seem curious, two hundred and fifty years after a 
group of writers has passed away, that any need should arise for 
seriously disputing inordinate claims advanced on their behalf; but 
so long as literary history is what it always has been—a record of 
revolutions and counter-revolutions, of reactions and restorations— 
the necessity of periodical revisionary judgments will recur. The 
splendid Elizabethan age of literature met the appropriate fate of 
a spendthrift. Prodigal of its wealth and vigour, and wasting its 
substance in emotional and intellectual riotous living, it had reached 
a fantastic senility in the school of the Concettists ere it finally sank 
into that unhonoured grave, which a flippant generation made haste 
to desecrate and to dance upon. After an interval of transition, 
there arose the strong, brilliant, self-assertive age of clear sense 
and apt expression, the age which banished romance and mystery, 
and which, after a protracted reign, was itself deposed by the 
returning exiles. The close of the eighteenth century witnessed a 
poetic revival, and then a small band of enthusiasts cleared away 
the overgrowth of brambles from that neglected grave of the mag- 
nificent spendthrift, and built in their stead a monument of praise 
and homage. But the monument has been carried towering up and 
up, till it has reached a fatal height, like most Babels. Let us 
imagine a like destiny overtaking our ownage. We are accustomed 
to think of our own age as so various and multiform, that its very 
diversity must needs insure at least a partial survival of its credit 
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to after times. But let us suppose that posterity, looking at salient 
features only, and seeing in the present period a unity and homo- 
geneity concealed from our view; seeing also with unsympathetic 
eyes, revolts altogether from the nineteenth century, somewhat as 
our fathers revolted from the eighteenth. Imagine the Victorian 
age ignominiously dethroned, with all manner of hustlings and 
indignities. From being roughly handled it is next pushed aside 
and disregarded—“ posterity” at first descrying and then forgetting 
us. At last, however, the twenty-first century dawns, and the 
critics of that era, looking about them for something to exercise 
their brilliance upon, discover the greatness of the Victorian age of 


Literature. 
The splendours of the firmament of Time 
May be eclipsed, but are extinguished not; 


and our glory bursts forth afresh with a lustre as dazzling as the 
former gloom was deep. First of all comes the resurrection of our 
really eminent men. Lord Tennyson, Mr. Matthew Arnold, are 
reinstated as great poets, and simply get their own again. But 
the spasm of appreciation does not end here. It is found that our 
age was not merely a constellation, but a very galaxy of blazing 
genius. A wholesale revival of the rank and file of present-day 
versifiers sets in. Everybody is exhumed and more or ‘less 
canonized. ‘‘The Victorian Era,” writes a twenty-first century 
critic, rising in the true historical manner from special data to a 
generalized survey, ‘‘ was not only an age of intellectual giants, 
it was an age when the average mental stature of mankind 
exceeded infinitely that of our petty day. Imagination was then 
a thing of almost universal diffusion, and a natural culture, so to 
speak, was the common inheritance of the Victorian men. Their 
poetry was great because it was the spontaneous expression of life. 
The singer in those days did not, as now, address himself merely 
to an esoteric circle ; the people, the whole of humanity, were his 
audience. The ill-paid office clerk, as he walked home with his 
comrades of the desk, argued with delicate discrimination upon 
the comparative importance of this poet and that. The green- 
grocer, as he leaned across his counter, discussed with eager 
interest the mediwval colour of Rossetti’s verse, or the ethics of 
Poems and Ballads.” In this strain the critic of the future 
goes on, and this is no very grotesquely exaggerated parody 
of the tone which it is now the fashion to adopt towards the 
Elizabethan playwrights. It is asserted that they were great 
because their work was in truth a page torn out at random, though 
perchance with ragged edges, from the teeming book of life. But 
the notorious facts are, that these playwrights really saw little of 
the most typical English society of their time. They were equally 
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ignorant of the courtly phase of existence which some of them 
amused their audiences by attempting to depict, and of the broad, 
hearty, healthy, homely English life of hall and grange, and cot, 
real and comely in those days, as in the days that produced Adam 
Bede. The literary Bohemia of London was emphatically their 
world, and it was an unscientific frontier that separated Bohemia 
from Alsatia. Nor would the peaceful domestic idyll have had 
much charm for the play-goers of that generation. They craved 
more fiery stimulants, more inebriating draughts, and their tastes 
were met in a rough and ready style by a group of dramatists 
whose field was the grotesque, the extravagant, the monstrous, and 
whose artistic methods we should condemn in any modern writer 
as vulgar sensationalism. 

The catholicity upon which modern criticism plumes itself has 
its drawbacks. There is even something of safety in a rigid faith 
and a narrow code. A critical creed like that of the last century, 
with its articles pretty clearly formulated, has advantages which 
our greater elasticity of judgment cannot boast. In estimating an 
artist, literary or other, we have pushed too far the principle of 
accepting the ‘defects of his qualities,” until we are in some 
danger of losing our quickness to discriminate the two. Thus we 
see in many quarters a tolerance of aggressive eccentricity, an 
acquiescence in rampant individualism, a spirit whose tendency is 
through license to chaos. Severity of design, chastity of form, 
precision of speech, seem less and less cared for. The latter-day 
poet, to be considered great, must write in this manner : 

Because our talk was of the cloud control 
And moontrack of the journeying face of Fate, 


Her tremulous kisses faltered at love’s gate 
And her eyes dreamed against a distant goal. 


This is not burlesque, it is Rossetti. And the lovers of un- 
reality in verse are no less enamoured of it in prose fiction. 
Critics, whose influence, if it be commensurate with their loud- 
ness and volubility, must be considerable, set up a hysterical 
production like Wuthering Heights as a mark for unrestrained 
admiration. But while the unhealth, the insanity, of such a book 
as Wuthering Heights is at least partially redeemed by the breath 
of wild nature that blows through it from moor to sky, the un- 
health, the insanity, of writings like Ford’s and Webster’s is 
untempered by any such medicinal air. And herein is shown 
the vast distance of such men from Shakespeare. His out-of- 
doorness is felt by everyone. The others stifle you within mur- 
derous walls. And it is, perhaps, not altogether fanciful to 
surmise that this very characteristic of their art may have had 


omething to do with the secret of its special fascination for 
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Charles Lamb. External nature, it is notorious, had no hold upon 
him; that exquisite genius was anything but at home under the 
open sky. The world as seen by a picturesque torchlight rather 
than by candid sunlight attracted his gaze. And it was a torch- 
lighted world, a world of alternate deep shadow and vivid glare, of 
Rembrandtesque chiaroscuro, that he found in the minor Eliza- 
bethan drama. As its great discoverer and interpreter and 
exhibitor he came to feel almost a sense of proprietorship in it, 
and to love everything it contained with the partiality one feels 
for one’s own. Everything that smacked of Elizabethanism was 
dear to him. Its mannerisms, its affectations, its extravagances, 
its horrors, were sacred in his eyes. Its worst literary methods 
were regarded by him fondly. He could speak, for instance, of 
the frequent joint-authorship of Elizabethan plays as “the noble 
practice of those times.” Of course the mere personal relation of 
the collaborators may often have had in it much of the nobleness 
of beautiful friendship; but as to its artistic outcome, no practice 
could be more fatal to integrity of imaginative conception. 
Enough, however, has perhaps been said. Let us take leave of 
Shakespeare’s dramatic contemporaries and immediate successors 
with a hearty recognition of one great merit common to them all. 
They are not gulfs or estuaries of his ocean, but they stand 
towards him in one very serviceable relation, they are his finest 
imaginable foils. If we live under the shadow of the Andes, a 
time comes when their immensity ceases to be a perpetual aston- 
ishment to us. But if Skiddaw and Helvellyn could suddenly be 
placed in the foreground, we should experience a renewed sensation 
of the vastness of Chimborazo and Cotopaxi. If any reader is so 
unfortunate as to find that a prolonged familiarity with Shake- 
speare begets at last a somewhat blunted sensibility to the 
master’s supreme power, a remedy is at hand by which his 
palate may recover its gust. Let him try a course of Webster 


and Dekkar, Randolph and Tourneur, Middleton and Heywood 
and Ford. 


Watson. 
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A CHAT ABOUT WOODCOCK. 


Aveust and September have once more come and gone. Long 
sunny days on hillsides of purple heather, joys of yellow stubble 
and cool green turnip-fields are past for another year—for many a 
gallant sportsman past for aye. Chill October, with accompanying 
mists and gales, is once more upon us, and all the keenness of the 
two earlier months is again aroused, as the season of the most 
precarious, and therefore most prized, sport of all dawns for the 
enthusiastic gunner. 

It is not too much to say that of all the birds which fall to the 
gun of the British sportsman in the course of the season, not one 
is there capable of producing the same lively feeling of satisfaction 
as does the poor, much-persecuted woodcock—scolopax rusticola. 
A bad sign, too, will it be of our younger generation of sportsmen 
when such ceases to be the case, natural and even laudable as it 
may be for them to sigh for an opportunity to beat the recorded 
bags of grouse and partridges made by the master shots of the 
day, or to take part, if only for once, in a day’s cover-shooting 
where the sport is princely, often in more senses than one. These 
are all forms of sport only too excellent in their way, and oh 
fortunati nimium, who are in a position to enjoy each one to 
perfection in its turn. Absurd, too, is it to underrate the skill 
required for any of these, but yet, after all, there remains the one 
great point of difference. There are absent those alluring charms 
which hope and uncertainty ever bring in their train. Often as 
grouse, partridge, or pheasant may be missed, we do not look upon 
him as lost ; the very same shot will be got soon again, possibly 
even at the very same bird. But with the woodcock—ah, there it 
is! When he glides over our heads, silently and irrevocably as do 
the passing years, we fear we have seen that little fowl for the first, 
for the last time. Not the same parish, not the same county, 
not the same country even may he next run the gauntlet of the 
gun in. 

Then, too, what a gleam of almost poetry and romance does the 
woodcock infuse into the most matter-of-fact day’s cover-shooting. 
The writer of the article on woodcock in the Badminton Shooting 
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Book remarks: ‘“‘ There are many estates where a cock may occur 
but once or twice in the year, though game may be counted in 
thousands.” Contrast this with what a day's shooting in the same 
covers would be were it but enlivened with the not infrequent 
shout of ‘Cock! Cock!! Mark cock!!!’ Then the head keeper 
will tell you with marvellous accuracy the number of pheasants in 
his covers a given number of guns ought to bring to bag on a given 
day. It is a mere question of how the shooting goes. He will not, 
however, even venture a guess at the number of woodcock you are 
likely to see. That is all a question of ‘‘if they ’re in.” 

A considerable number of woodcock are every year bred in Great 
Britain, especially in Ireland, the south of England, and certain 
districts in Scotland, such as the vast woods of Sutherlandshire, 
Inverness-shire, and Argyllshire. They are one of the earliest 
nesting birds, and have two broods in the year. The nest is of 
the roughest description, situated probably among some fern or 
grass at the foot of a tree, in some secluded part of a wood. The 
eggs are, as a rule, four in number, of a dirty cream colour, one 
end, which is considerably larger than the other, being mottled 
with blotches of pale red and brown. The darker ones in par- 
ticular, for they vary much in richness of colouring, are not without 
a certain quaint resemblance to the look of the bird itself. They 
are hatched by the middle of April, when the old bird carries the 
young ones off to favourite feeding-places in the neighbourhood. 
This is done by cuddling them up with her feet, legs, and even 
bill, against her breast and body, but not by lifting them up in her 
claws, as so often, even now-a-days, erroneously stated. White, 
in his Natural History of Selborne, says— 


It cannot, indeed, be denied but that, now and then, we hear of a woodcock’s nest 
or young bird, discovered in some part or other of this island; but then they are 
always mentioned as rarities, and somewhat out of the common course of things. 


With this please to compare the following extract from a rather 
rare work now-a-days, by Dr. Latham, an eminent ornithologist, 
who was born in 1740 and died in 1837 :— 


On the 1st of May 1769, the gamekeeper of Horace Mann, Esq., shot a couple of 
woodcocks in Chellenden Wood and also a couple the preceding day, which were sitting 
on their young. 


He likewise says that— 


A friend of his found a female woodcock sitting on her eggs and the male close at 
hand; she was so tame as to suffer him to touch her without rising; and about the 
year 1781 a brace of old woodcocks with five young ones full fledged were found: three 
of the young were taken, and presented to a lady in the neighbourhood, one of which 
soon died and is now in her possession. 


- Can it be wondered at that woodcocks’ nests were mentioned as 
“rarities and somewhat out of the common course of things,” 
when this was the inhospitable reception the poor visitors met with 
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in the so-called good old times? A couple of cock shot in one 
wood on the 1st May, and another couple the day preceding when 
sitting on their young. And this too, be it observed, not by a 
poacher—or at least not by a recognized poacher—nor by some 
half-fledged pot-hunter burning to distinguish himself by killing a 
couple of cock, in or out of season, but by a person who is 
facetiously termed a “‘ gamekeeper.” 

However, we have, let us hope, changed all that. Apart from 
any Acts of Parliament for the preservation of wild birds, a more 
healthy feeling prevails to-day, and we believe the woodcock might 
breed in safety almost anywhere without fear of being shot while 
sitting on eggs or young so tame as to be touched by hand before 
rising. It is further satisfactory to reflect the number of wood- 
cock which remain to nest in Great Britain and Ireland is, beyond 
doubt, not decreasing. There are few keepers on extensive estates 
in the localities we have already mentioned as favourite ones for 
the nesting of woodcock, unable any spring to show not only a few 
but sufficient nests to make a fair sprinkling of cock throughout 
the covers if they would only stay till the season for shooting them 
arrived, which is just what the home-bred birds will not do. The 
cause of this increase has been attributed by some to the planting 
of larch and other woods affording good cover for the birds. This 
must doubtless contribute in a measure to their increase, still it is 
more, we think, to be attributed to the protection they receive now 
that game-preserving has become so general, which prevents their 
destruction at all seasons, and by all sorts of unhallowed means, 
such as hanging nets, nooses, springes, and gins. Another cause, 
paradoxical as it may seem at first blush, of many a bird remain- 
ing with us, is the perpetual shooting that goes on throughout the 
season all over the country. Only let an unhappy cock rise in, we 
might almost say the same parish with some shooters, and—bang !— 
bang! The result is that numberless birds not brought to bag are 
hit, and though these may give no outward or visible sign of being 
injured, still, when shortly afterwards their time to migrate arrives, 
the longing for migration is either temporarily paralyzed, or that 
marvellous instinct implanted in all living creatures, and in none 
more so than in the feathered tribe, whispers to some a doubt of 
their ability to compass that long dark passage across the sea 
which brought them so lately to our shores. 

But though a great many birds are annually bred in various parts 
of Great Britain and Ireland, these form a comparatively small per- 
centage of what fall to the sportsman’s gun in the course of a season. 
By about the middle of October the little ‘‘ wanderer of the night” 
may be expected to drop in at any time, the first flight being heralded 
by an advanced guard of redwings, fieldfares, and tiny goldcrests. 
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On through the months of November and December the cry is 
still they come. From the vast forests of Norway, Sweden, and 
the North of Europe they wend their way across the Northern Sea. 
Though it is invariably at night they migrate, they are in no way 
dependent upon the moon, but upon the force and direction of the 
wind for the particular district or part of our coast they happen 
to pitch upon. A light breeze ahead, or on one side—but not a 
following one—is what the woodcock love, though they may be at 
times unfortunate enough to migrate under circumstances of 
the greatest disadvantage, even in such a gale as to land them in 
a state of perfect exhaustion on our coasts. Probably the most 
favourable wind is a light easterly one, which is so often accom- 
panied by damp and mist, or a northerly one, which would 
account for Ireland, the West Coast of Great Britain, and the 
Scilly Isles, twenty miles west of Land’s End, being dropped 
down upon by the woodcock on their first arrival, from the height 
they are known to fly at on their way over. Dr. Stanley, in his 
History of Birds, discusses at length the question of why the birds 
arrive in such numbers on the West instead of the East Coast, 
coming apparently to the conclusion that at their rate of flight 
they have overshot the British Isles at night, and with morning 
turned back upon them rather than face the unknown perils of the 
broad Atlantic. He argues that such a state of exhaustion as the 
woodcock is so often found in upon its first arrival is difficult 
otherwise to account for in the case of a bird whose rapidity of 
flight is known to be exceeded by few, if any, of the feathered 
race, being estimated at no less than 150 miles an hour. That 
this rapid flight is maintained to the last is proved by the fact 
of their flying against a lighthouse, and breaking glass three- 
eighths of an inch in thickness, the bird being found dead with its 
breast-bone smashed. Curiously enough, Dr. Stanley, a page or 
so further on, gives another and different explanation of this same 
state of exhaustion, for he says :— 


In the first place, their lean, poor, and often scurfy conditionis not owing to exhaustion 
from length of flight, because not only those which are found on the eastern coast are 
usually very weak and reduced, but even those which are killed in Norway, before the 
migration has taken place, are found to be already in an emaciated state and infested 


with vermin. 

This would appear to afford a further reason for their annual 
change of locality, other than the mere moving to where a less severe 
climate might provide more abundant food, and to add one more to 
the many mysteries connected with the migration of birds. 

On their first arrival the birds are scattered throughout the woods 
and hillsides, about favourite haunts and old frequented spots, a 
holly-bush hard by a spring being perhaps the most certain find of 
all. However much they may be down in weight when they arrive, 
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give them but a few suitable moonlight nights, and it is not long 
before they become up to their full weight and plump again. The 
average weight of the woodcock may be stated to be from twelve to 
fourteen ounces, though birds considerably larger are quite common, 
and they have been killed of different weights up to a monster, 
recorded by Yarrell, which was said to weigh twenty-seven ounces. 
The weight of this bird is apparently well supported by authority, 
for Yarrell gives a letter from Lady Peyton to Miss Hoste, dated 
Uggeshall, December 25th, 1801, in which she says: “I saw it 
weighed both in scales and steelyards, as did Sir Henry and a 
earpenter at work from Swaffham, and, wonderful as the weight 
may appear, it was exactly twenty-seven ounces. I believe it was 
about 1775 or 1776. Some years before that a woodcock was 
killed at Hadleigh, in Suffolk, which weighed twenty-four ounces.” 

The editor of this edition of Yarrell observes that while it is 
impossible to question the statement of a lady, it is permissible 
to quote what the late Mr. Gould remarked when told of a wood- 
eock shot near Halifax in 1861, and said to have turned the scale 
at twenty ounces: ‘‘A bird of this weight I have never seen.” 

No bird in existence is credited with the voracity and speed of 
digestion of the woodcock. The writer of the Badminton article 
on woodcock above referred to, says: “In proportion to their bulk 
their appetite is enormous. We have given a tame woodcock a 
large cupful of worms for his breakfast and yet he would follow 
us about looking wistfully for further supplies.” 

It may here be remarked that the woodcock is reported to be a 
very easy bird to tame and keep in confinement. His food is then 
bread and milk and earth-worms, which he will readily dig out of 
sods of soft turf by boring about with his long bill till the worms 
come to the top, when they are promptly seized and swallowed. 

With regard to the speed of his digestion all sorts of stories both 
were and are current. T. B. Johnson, author of Shooter’s Com- 
panion, 1823, after referring to, but to refute, the old-fashioned 
myth that the woodcock lived by suction (though he does not 
mention the other and equally probable one that they drop from the 
moon), says: “‘ The woodcock appears to crush the worm to a jelly 
as it passes up his bill, and either from this circumstance or from 
extraordinary powers of digestion, whatever the bird swallows seems 
to become almost instantaneously that exquisite table delicacy known 
by the name of trail. If a woodcock be flushed while feeding, in the 
very act of swallowing a worm, and be shot at the distance of thirty 
yards from the spot whence he rose, the worm will be found changed 
into a jelly-like substance, the trail I have just mentioned.” 

The writer is no doubt correct as to the origin of that exquisite 
table delicacy known by the name of trail, and pleasant or the 
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reverse as the reflection may be, it also explains the fact why dogs 
will seldom, if ever, eat the body or, indeed, any part of a woodcock 
or any of the scolopacide. The still palpable flavour or scent of 
the earth-worm deters them from so doing. 

With regard to the speed of the woodcock’s digestion, whether 
the above be any exaggeration, certain it is that he is blessed with 
an enormous appetite coupled with extraordinary powers of rapid 
digestion; so no wonder, under favourable circumstances, hours 
almost seem to suffice to change his condition from nearly one ex- 
treme to another. 

But let us suppose the cock are in now, and the first welcome day 
the covers are to be tried has arrived. It matters little whether 
they be ones where a cock is rare and regarded as a prize when 
killed, or ones situated in a district where, during the months of 
November and December, the finding cocks is reduced to a question 
of how many. Dropping your first woodcock of the season, wher- 
ever he be found, must ever be a moment of intense gratification. 
It is now the middle of November. Last night the moon was about 
at the full, and everything has been as favourable for your sport as 
could well be desired. No fear of the birds being unable to find 
out their favourite feeding-grounds on such a night, or of being put 
upon such short commons that they are next day restless and ever 
ready to be on the move, or, as the keepers call it, “ touchy.” 
Favourable as was the night, with its full moon, black frost, and 
light powdering of crisp snow which still lies pure and white on all 
the hills around, it is to be followed by a day a meet successor to 
the night. The sun is shining cheerily over hillside and glen, 
lighting up with its golden touch alike the dull, bronze-coloured, 
dead leaves, the fading yellow of those that still seem struggling 
for existence, and making the beads that sparkle on every moss- 
covered stem flash like a myriad dancing gems. Even the gaunt, 
funereal Scotch fir, which, interspersed with frequent plantings of 
its more lively-looking cousin the larch, clothes the hillside, looks 
almost cheerful to-day. Here and there the conspicuous holly- 
bush with its crimson berries, gives relief to the scene. Every 
shade of green, grey, and brown is there in the panorama of light 
and shadow. The murmur of the water coursing down the lead- 
coloured rock is the only sound which breaks the quiet of the early 
winter day. All the guns have been posted, and the work of 
beating has now commenced. The still distant noise of the beaters 
is varied by shouts, as fur and feather is stirred, and the first stray 
shots begin to ring out. Suddenly the ery of “‘ Cock! cock!! 
Mark cock!!!” is heard. Every enthusiastic beater who hears the 
unmistakable patter of its wings, or catches the faintest glimpse of 
the bird as it clears the cover, takes up the cry as though he would 
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by very shouting stop the swift-winged bird in its flight. On comes 
the cock, just clearing the tops of the trees, and above them you 
see him come swirling down towards where you are placed. Just 
at the edge of them, reluctant to quit their friendly shelter, he 
half hesitates, as though he would wheel back and drop among 
them once again. But ’tis never to be. He is well within range; 
your shot rings out; and purling down from the height comes 
your first cock of the season, on to his death-bed of heather and 
peat. Yes, step forward and lift up your little prize, weigh him in 
your hand as his head falls back, and his life’s blood drips from the 
long, quaint bill, and oozes from the cruel wound neath his pen- 
cilled wing. Do not be ashamed to stand for one moment lost half 
in pride, half in regret at what you have done. Brown, yellow, 
golden russet, and every glorious tint of autumn leaf is hanging or 
lying around ; and as the sun lights each one up, are not all their 
beauties reflected and more than surpassed by the variegated 
plumage of the dying bird ? 

What pretty shooting woodcock-shooting is! Is there anything 
like it, especially when these birds provide a fair proportion of the 
total bag for the day. What infinite variety is there in the diffe- 
rent shots afforded. How easy they look, and yet none are more 
often unaccountably missed. Many is the pipe and cigar that has 
come to an end ere the argument as to whether the cock is a diffi- 
cult bird to hit or not has done so. It is a point upon which no 
two sportsmen hold exactly the same opinion. If flushed in the 
open there seems no reason for attributing any very special diffi- 
culty to the shot. In thick cover, however, the cock has brought 
to perfection the art of putting a tree between you and him. 
Strange to say, though one cannot imagine they know the ground 
as they would had they been born, bred and brought up on it, 
unless, when in some of their more eccentric moods, they nearly 
always take the same line of flight out of a cover, even though 
they may have been shot at more than once while doing so. It 
would almost seem as though simultaneously with taking up their 
abode in a wood, they also take the precaution to make themselves 
acquainted with the right direction to fly in the event of being dis- 
turbed. A cock, when flushed, puts a tree between himself and the 
gun, as instinctively as a boy ducks his head if you take a shot at 
him with a ball. He seems to feel something is to be sent after 
him he had better get out of the way of, which he does but too 
often with success. The delightful, old-fashioned Oakleigh Shooting 
‘Code (which, curiously enough, devotes but little space to the wood- 
cock), winds up with a singularly pertinent observation, which will, 
we think, commend itself to all practical sportsmen, ‘‘ Cocks will 
baffle the shooter if they can.” 
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Somewhat akin to this discussion is the one whether the cock 
carries away much shot, also the best size of shot to use for him. 
We believe few birds that fly are more easily brought down if 
properly shot than is the woodcock. The head is tender, and the 
feathers forward not dense. Firing at all sorts of outrageous dis- 
tances and firing through all sorts of obstacles, branches, twigs, 
and leaves, have invested him with a character for carrying off shot 
not altogether deserved. Of course, if “tailored” or shot behind, 
his immense proportional power of wing will enable him to carry 
on for any distance, but if disposed of in a scientific and masterful 
manner he will never travel very far. The question as to size of 
shot is, of course, complicated by the fact that it is so seldom with 
us that the woodcock is the sole object of sport; if it were, we 
should be inclined to advocate the use of No. 7 as the most suit- 
able of all. He has to be shot as a rule in conjunction with other 
game, which makes it more a question to be judged of according to 
circumstances. 


It is asserted, and no doubt with truth, that the wookcock in 


Great Britain. is decreasing yearly in numbers. And can it be 


wondered at, now that shooting has become so universal now-a-days, 
with the facilities afforded for flying off by rail to the most distant 
localities on receipt of a telegram? Then, too, look at the practice 


which shooting-men get now-a-days, and the perfection to which so 


many bring shooting. This, aided by the most improved guns, 
loaded and discharged with the utmost celerity, the use of cart- 
ridges charged with powder having little recoil or smoke to annoy 
or obstruct the view, all combine to render-the destruction of wood- 
cock greater and their consequent decrease in numbers inevitable. 
This is the more probable explanation than that of the taking of 
their eggs in Sweden, where they are held in the same esteem as 
are plovers’ eggs in our own country, though this may possibly be 
a small contributory circumstance. In spite of everything there 
are, however, many localities in Great Britain and Ireland, where 
fine bags of woodcock can yet be made. The distressful country 
still, however, maintains the palm as the cock-shooter’s Arcadia. 
The “‘ record bag” being still that of Lord Clermont, which we 


should imagine likely to remain unbeaten now. The niewing | is 
the account as supplied by Lord Clermont. 


The late Lord Enniskillen, who, like Lord Clermont, was at the time of the bet 
staying in the house of the Earl of Farnham in Cavan, recollected that Lord Clermont 
began to shoot on that day early in the morning, and came in to breakfast much dis- 
heartened, having missed many birds, and killed but few, with his shoulder sore from 
the kicking of his flint gun. Lord Enniskillen advised the shooter to put some padding 


‘into his coat-sleeve, by which his shooting was so much improved that the hundred 


‘woodcocks were killed early in the all in one large wood called 
Wood.” 
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This was done at Christmas-time 1802. Another writer men- 
tioning this same feat, says, the birds were shot by two o’clock in 
the afternoon, and with a single-barrelled flint gun. When we 
recollect that up to breakfast-time the shooter had missed many 
and killed but few, and that the hundred were killed by two o’clock, 
or early in the day, it is clear the bag was the result of compara- 
tively few hours’ shooting ; the shooter being handicapped by using 
a flint gun and that a single-barrelled one. The question then 
arises, what number of birds would one of our crack shots, shooting 
in his best form the whole time, with the advantage of using the 
most improved double-barrelled breech-loader and Schultze’s 
powder, have secured in the same time? Is it unreasonable to say 
double the number? We think not. 

There are many other heavy bags recorded in the different sport- 
ing works as having been made by sportsmen at various times and 
places; not to mention disgusting records of birds destroyed on 
first landing too weak to fly, and probably as unfit for food as for 
sport. In addition to these must not be forgotten bags made in 
the Mediterranean, and particularly Albania, of which some extra- 
ordinary ones are on record. The most interesting of these, from 
the sportsman’s point of view, will be found collected together in 
the pages of the Badminton Book, the latest work on shooting, 
published in 1886. From that may be judged that even in these 
degenerate days woodcock are not nearly extinct among us, for we 
read :— 

In 1884 six guns killed, at Ashford, 172 woodcock in one day (January 14), and on 
the same date in 1886, 177 fell to the same number of guns. 

Sir Francis Chantrey, in 1829, killed two woodcock at one shot, 
and immortalized the feat by sculpturing the birds in marble. The 
great sculptor’s sporting masterpiece is, we believe, to be seen at 
Holkham to this very day. 

Driven from the North, when winter starved them, 
Chantrey first shot and then he carved them. 

Pied, white, albino, and abnormally coloured birds have been not 
unfrequently killed. Yarrell mentions one which was of a pure and 
delicate untinted white, the bill and legs being very pale wood- 
brown. Another one which was white, boldly spotted and marked 
with black patches on the centres of the feathers of the mantle, head, 
and tail, and with faint dark hair-lines down the secondaries and 
primaries. This was in the collection of Mr. J. Whitaker, of 
Rainworth Lodge, Mansfield. 

Though from the very earliest times the woodcock is never men- 
tioned but as an appreciated and prized fowl, we regret to say we 
can recall no instance in which one of the classic poets has appro- 
priately embalmed him in immortal verse. The references to him, 
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when made, are of the most prosaic and even objectionable descrip- 
tion, referring to his capture by the meanest and most despicable of 
poaching dodges. For example, 
Ay, springes to catch woodcock.—Hamlet. 
If the springe holds, the cock’s mine.— Winter’s Tale. 

We may, however, console ourselves by reflecting that the first 
remark is made by old Polonius, whom no one would expect to find 
much of a sportsman, while the second is by Autolycus, who is 
shortly set down among the dramatis persone as “a rogue”! 
Mention of him again is made by Butler in the lines— 

For fools are known by looking wise, 

As men find woodeocks by their eyes— 
which are noticeable as referring to the most marked and prominent 
feature of the woodcock resting in some quiet secluded spot, where 
the surrounding tints so perfectly harmonize with his plumage that 
he would pass unnoticed save for the big dark melting eye which 
betrays the lurking bird. 

But if the poets have failed to do full justice to the woodcock, 
gourmands and writers on the art or science of gastronomy have 
ever been most keenly alive to his surpassing merits. From time 
immemorial, on feast and high day, has he figured in many a shape 
at many a lordly banquet. In what different forms has he appeared, 
and never failed to please! A clerical writer on sport, and bon 
vivant, the late Rev. J. J. Manley, says :-— 

_ When cocks are at their best, if ever a gourmet is justified in expending from a 
shilling to eighteenpence per mouthful for any bonne bouche he is inclined to indulge in, 
he is justified in buying woodcock at their highest modern price. A man or woman 
who cannot appreeiate a woodcock is more to be pitied than one who cannot recognize 
the gastronomic charms of native oysters, truffles, or olives, or a bottle of the best 
Burgundy. 

All sorts of curious and preposterous ways to cook or waste 
woodcock are to be found scattered through the pages of old sport- 
ing and culinary works, particularly French ones. To some of 
these the word preposterous is indeed the only one to apply. 
They strike the ordinary-minded reader much as would a suggested 
dish of nightingales’ tongues. A sufficiently extravagant one we 
will venture to give, not only as a double recipe for cooking both 
pheasants and woodcocks, but as an illustration of the rapturous 
style so sublime a subject is able to inspire a French writer with. 
After instructions to pluck and prepare a pheasant at just the 
proper time, care being taken to select one that has been kept in 
its feathers, as experience has proved such to be “more perfumed 
and of better flavour than those which have been kept plucked,” 
we are told:— 


Your bird being plucked, it should be stuffed in the following manner :—Take two 
-woodcocks and divide the flesh into one portion, the trail and liver into another. With 
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the meat you make a stuffing, by hashing and mixing it with some beef marrow, a 
small quantity of scraped bacon, pepper, salt, and herbs; add truffles sufficient to fill 
up the remaining portion of the inside of the pheasant. Be careful to secure that 
stuffing so that none of it escape, which is difficult when the bird has been kept long. 
Nevertheless, there are several ways of obtaining this point, and among others that of 
placing a crust of bread over the orifice, and attaching it with a thread. Prepare a 
slice of bread an inch thick, on which the bird rests in its length. Then take the trail 
and livers of the woodcocks, and mix them with truffles, an anchovy, some grated 
bacon, and a morsel of fresh butter; cover the bird with this paste so that it shall be 
soaked through with the juice which melts while roasting. When the pheasant is done, 
serve it on the toast, surrounded with slices of orange, and be satisfied as to the 
event. 


This recipe is taken from the work of a French sportsman, Mons. 
Blazé, who, after reciting it, proceeds thus: 
This delicious meat should in preference be washed down with some of the finest 


Bargundy, which I have fully decided after some experience. A pheasant thus cooked is 
food for angels. Already distinguished by its own flavour, it imbibes throughout the 


“savoury and delicious odour which escapes from the woodcock and truffles. The toast, 
‘rich in itself, is impregnated in threefold combination by the juices which ran through 


the bird when cooking; and thus, among all these good things, not an atom escapes its 
full appreciation ; indeed, such a dish is fit for the table of kings. 
Animals feed, man eats; but the man of mind alone knows how to eat. 


Mons. Blazé adds further about woodcock : 
They should never be drawn. By pounding woodcocks in a mortar a most delicious 


‘purée is made, and if on sach purée you place the wings of partridges piquées, the 
‘happiest culinary result is obtained. 


To those of more anti-Gallican taste let us suggest one trial of 
a pudding made of woodcocks, kidneys, mushrooms, and oysters. 

With which recipes for artistically disposing of him when bagged, 
we commend the poor woodcock, alive or dead, to the kindly con- 
sideration of every good and honest sportsman. 


Gero. CaAmMpPron. 
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Enatanp has started a musical idea without the aid of outside help 
or influence! This is as refreshing as it is surprising and novel. To 
find this country moving, of its own accord, in a matter of musical 
progress must be gratifying even to those who have been accustomed 
to look forward to, and hope for, the time when she will hold some 
rightful place in the councils of musical Europe. Considered merely 
as a spasmodic art throe, this National Opera idea, so well initiated 
at the Mansion House meeting recently, must be encouraging to a 
large section of people of this country who had grown to believe. that 
we took all our musical ideas and methods from our continental 
“neighbours. It suggests, too, thet something of a new era is setting 
-in upon musical England, if we can hatch an artistic scheme without 
foreign assistance. Whether we can succeed in bringing the 
-same to a tangible existence is another matter, and remains to 
be seen ; but in any case it is to be devoutly hoped that no recourse 
‘will be had to other than native resource in the realization of 
the end desired. That the scheme had its origin amid the hospitable 
atmosphere of a naturalized Lord Mayor—who extends to it his 
segis—we must content ourselves with. 
The note struck is a good, though not a new one. National 
‘Opera is sure to find favour with the public; but as yet the scheme 
tells us nothing. All is as clouded as was the mystic atmosphere of 
- civic wine and walnuts amid which the project emanated ; and the 
gentlemen who subsequently attended the Mansion House meeting 
have not enlightened us respecting the extent and object of the 
‘scheme. It is essential, then, that before we lend our ears and 
encouragement to this project, those concerned in it should make 
known its aim. Until this is done, and the matter has had time to 
be sifted, it would be the sheerest folly to help the scheme with 
either mind or money. The subject might take no end of turns. 
-It may be an attempt on the part of the distinguished Belgian who 
-is our Lord Mayor to set up the Netherlands School of Music again! 
Or, the idea may be one to openly or covertly aid, yet once again, 
the cause of Italian Opera in England, in which case it is to be 
‘earnestly hoped that not a glimmer of success will attend it. 
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Again, it may be a desire to urge, foster, perform, and perpetuate 
purely native opera. If so, it is as heartily to be wished that the 
scheme will meet with the approval and encouragement of thousands 
throughout the land ; indeed, it is difficult to imagine anyone pos- 
sessing a spark of amor patrie who would not rejoice at an effort to 
place the country upon a sound, and in many respects its legitimate 
footing in the particular direction of its operatic art. None of these 
points, however, are yet decided upon. The newspaper reporters 
do not agree even upon what was said at the preliminary meeting. 
One paper asserts that the unknown quantity is English opera. 
What are we to understand by this? Does it mean dramatic works 
by Stanford, Mackenzie, Wallace, and Loder, or the operas of Italy, 
France, and Germany, rendered with English words? Much which 
has passed popularly under the name of English opera has been 
Verdi, Bizet, and Glinka in an English garb—a very different thing 
to what we believe the country is prepared to encourage. Another 
translation put upon the speeches at the Mansion House meeting is 
that a National Institute for the teaching of all that appertains to 
operatic art is urgently needed. This, again, is indefinite. Is it to 
be understood that, given the building, there is any artistic advan- 
tage in English singers and instrumentalists devoting their time and 
energies to the labour of acquiring fluency in foreign operatic voice 
and instrumental parts? No prettier, or more fanciful bubble could 
be blown into existence. English singers never have been, and never 
will be, able to master the vocal parts of Italian and other operas, 
written as they are for voices of a calibre different in every way to 
those indigenous to our soil. Nothing of this sort must mislead the 
public mind. If there is to be a national musical drama we must 
build it up on English lines, and make a clean sweep of Italian 
opera and its traditions. It will not be easy, many may contend, 
to supplant Italian opera with English; but it can be reasonably 
hoped that the scheme in question will secure a sufficiently firm 
basis to enable it to give to native art and artists a fair chance 
against foreign rivalry—and such English music has never yet had. 
This alone might jeopardize Italian opera, sorry as its existence here 
already is, more than many would think. 

What is the story of Italian opera in England? To support the 
new importation a generous British public came forward in 1720 with 
£50,000 as a basis, all of which vanished in seven seasons. Handel 
essayed it. It ruined him, drove him to bankruptcy, and compelled 
him to try his hand at something else than operas. So the world 
got his oratorios. It was fatal to Heidegger, the ugliest man in 
Europe ; and a few years later it destroyed the peace of mind and 
fortune of Mr. Waters. Aaron Hill, the Earl of Middlesex, Ebers, 
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Laporte, Lumley, E. T. Smith, and Mapleson, these all tasted the 
managerial ‘“‘ sweets” of Italian opera in England, and not one of 
them came out of the experience without an impoverished exchequer 
and a load of apparently never-ending responsibility. It would not 
be saying too much to assert that since Italian opera was first 
introduced into England at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century—when the words were sung partly in English, partly in 
Italian—no other institution connected with this country exhibits so 
much of failure, loss, dispute, and disquietude, albeit there has 
existed no lack of wealthypeople ready to put their hands, to any 
depth, in their pockets in support of their pet subject. Bankruptcy 
has ever been the end, despite money spent and the astonishing 
patronage showered upon it. To perpetuate such a state of things 
would be folly, and if the aim of the new venture be the resuscitating 
of Italian opera in England, the less the country has to do with 
the scheme the better for its musical future. It looks, happily, as if 
there need be no fear on this score. The public eye is at length 
opening lazily, after a profound musical subjection of some two 
centuries, during which period all national musical place and 
honour—especially as regards opera—have been cast aside to make 
way for a species of art juggernaut which has well nigh annihilated 
every germ of native musical life and tradition. Italian opera 
has seen its day in England. 

The present awakening has not alarmed everyone. There have 
always been in this country intelligent folk who could perceive 
that the over-riding of native music and musicians by a foreign 
element was a national art mistake—one as unjust as it has been 
disastrous. The pleadings and warnings of this minority have 
been loud and long, and at last, practising musicians are taking a 
step to protect and further the musical interests of their country. 
This is as it should be. Itis only to be regretted that they have 
been slow to see that the craze about foreign art and artists was 
a farce, and one which had more to do with the enterprise of 
entrepreneurs and agents, music publishers, and importers, than it 
had with the real welfare of musical England, or with its rightful 
claim to some front in the great art march of modern times. 

* 


The country must not fall into the error of rushing too eagerly 
after this National Opera scheme—assuming that it is an actual 
native art which is to be had. Before seeking to build up a 
structure of national lyric art it would be wise to ascertain the 
country’s feeling about it, lest there be produced a something that 
may prove intolerable. Many questions need to be asked, and 
answered, in the contemplation of this new scheme. It is not 
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altogether a matter of finding composers, and librettists, to 
establish the identity of English dramatic music. There is a 
larger aspect. Is the country prepared to accord a trusty support 
to this effort to place its musical drama upon a footing such as 
opera enjoys on the Continent? Are English people content to see 
themselves mirrored in a lyric play? These and many similar 
questions need weighing. We are a cold-blooded, phlegmatic, 
dealing with fact, hard-headed people ; shall all this be reflected in 
a musical dress? If the new element be truly native and charac- 
teristic, much of this sort of thing ought to, and will, show itself 
therein. The point of doubt is whether such a national drama. 
would then prove as admirable and suited to England as French 
and Italian opera suit France and Italy. True English opera 
must be more matter of fact than the foreign importations we 
have long been accustomed to, and it will be well to face this 
from the outset. John Bull is contemplative: he likes a song, 
and is not grievously concerned whether it be a good or bad one ;. 
but recitative is all but gibberish to him, and to conduct the 
whole business of life in musical phrases might not be reconcil- 
able with his notions of the fitness of things. Then the fire, 


- extravagance, and volubility of the Italian has its exact converse 


in the Briton. He does not make love on his knees, with long 
flights of romantic strain, and because his suit is rejected cut. 
matters short by drinking off a cup of poison. The English 
swain does not spend hours beneath the casement of his adored one, 
serenading her with his heart’s tenderest harmonies. He will not. 


climb balconies to cheat one kiss from her who is the soul of him. 


No; the romantic Briton, in everyday life, waits at the corner of 
the street, if he is refused the knocker, and plants his white rose 


-in the bosom of the loved one by the aid of a glimmer from the 
street lamp. This would not go well to music, and therefore it is 


that we should well weigh the probabilities of what a really 


English lyric drama would be before we take leave of the ecstatic, 


romantic, and tragic extravagancies—frequently absurdities— 


inseparable from the opera of Italy and other countries. 


The English mind is non-dramatic. We are a theatre-going 
race, but we are not a dramatic people; and while we have much 


to acquire in this respect, we have also to grow to regard music 
as allied to the strong and sublime affections, and not merely in 


association with the lighter passions. There will be no ditticulty 


in this if our training schools and colleges are doing their work, 


and allowing that we are daily becoming more and more musical, 


 @s8 we are assured is the case. The dramatic side, the reasoning 


aspect of the matter, is more clouded. England, as a nation, has 
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little or no notion concerning the construction of an opera. The 
Briton might be called to, louder than Baal was, but withal he 
would perhaps then refuse to be transported into a region of melo- 
peia—a country whose inhabitants express their every desire, their 
softest and wisest sayings, in measured and sweetest melody. 
This the Italian consents to, and no countryman lends himself 
more willingly than he to the temporary illusion which is so 
important a factor in the realization of a successful musical repre- 
sentation. The Englishman hates deception, and it would 
perhaps be a more difficult matter to induce him to take himself 
out of himself for an hour or so, to enjoy the grandest musical 
illusion, than it would be to gain his ear for the merest lyrical 
production that could be prepared for him, provided this were 
rational and apparent to him. Thus it is doubtful whether 
England can ever possess a musical drama at all approaching the 
Italian as viewed by the Italians, in which unrestrained passion 
and warmth in both music and sentiment, vehemence and 
volubility of language, are as distinguishing and necessary features 
as the inverse—a sobered and perfectly legitimate tone and 
method—would be for an English opera. With so matter-of-fact 
@ race as ours, ridiculous spectacles and incongruities, such, for 
instance, as a dozen soldiers being brought on to fight a battle, 
will not answer ; nor will an average theatre-goer mistake such for 
an army, defile as they may from one side scene only to enter 
by another. The new musical representation must be a bond fide 
thing in all respects, and as well an embodiment of the thought, 
emotions, and lives of the people wherever the scene be placed. 
Anything short of this will not meet the case. The question 
arises, is there a prospect of some composer appearing amongst 
us able to found a national English music-drama, as Weber 
founded a German? He might begin de novo—discarding all the 
old material of Bishop, Loder, and Purcell—the country would, 
doubtless, still accord to such a one the fullest measure of 
patronage and enthusiasm. 

The opera has always been, since music asserted itself, the most 
favourite vehicle of musical gratification. The stage, affording the 
fullest scope for the employment of whatever discoveries were made 
in the language of musical expression, very naturally became the 
richest depository of art. Happily for Italy she took the lead in 
operatic growth and practice, and as so delightful a phase of art 
became known, demands arose on all sides for the novelty. With 
laudable enterprise, Italy proved equal to the demand, and in the 
eighteenth, and early part of the nineteenth, centuries sent troupes 
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of vocalists, with operatic paraphernalia, all over Europe. But in 
every country, save England, a native opera grew out of the Italian 
importation. France has a French opera; Germany a national 
opera, initiated by Weber ; England wants now an English opera. 
Why should she not share in the rapid advances being made by 
modern musical art ? There seems to be a general awakening after 
a modern opera form; and in this England should play a part. 
Hitherto we have been slow, musically speaking—save as patrons ; 
but this has been due to other causes than a want of knowledge or 
poverty of genius among our musicians. The English musician 
can never be charged with want of talent, industry, or an appre- 
ciation of the ever new delights of his art. His disadvantage has 
been lack of the patronage which has been literally showered upon 
the foreigners. 

The story of English dramatic music is no mean one. Look 
back two hundred and fifty years, when Lawes, forsaking all ex- 
travagance, was investing English words with music, classical in 
its purity of style, and well in keeping with the text and spirit of 
the times. His music to Milton’s Comus (1634) was England’s 
first contribution towards a national lyric art. Another such gift 
to the nation was Lock’s Macbeth music (1674)—a setting which 
has ever held its beauty and originality amid many doubtful per- 
formances, and is now never heard save with fresh and peculiar 
sensations of delight. This native genius, original to a degree, full 
of fire, force, and elegance, was followed by a greater, Purcell, 
whose dramatic vein would alone have made him famous. His 
compositions are both the delight and glory of the English school ; 
and if his power is more apparent in any one direction than another, it 
is in that with which the people of England are now concerning them- 
selves—the dramatic. Operas like Dido and Aineas, King Arthur, 
Diocletian, and the Indian Queen, by a native composer whose 
style had a thoroughly English ring, and remained free of foreign 
influence, constitute a solid and proper basis for such an insti- 
tution as we are now endeavouring to resuscitate or rear. Purcell 
was an eminently national musician. Strength, purity, and dig- 
nity are the prevailing characteristics of Purcell’s opera music, 
and no other composer, certainly, has painted all the phases of 
English life in such felicitous tones as he has. Indeed, just as 
Spenser’s Faerie Queen decided whether there was to be such a 
thing as English poetry or no, so Purcell’s dramatic music has 
always stood a refutation to any doubt concerning England’s power 
in dramatic musical composition. One who, like Purcell, informed 
his art with the nervous and energetic character of English 
thought and simplicity, whose exuberantly fertile and enthusiastic 
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muse has won the admiration of musicians of every country, will 
have lived much in vain if the country’s national opera, about 
which all are now busying themselves, does not borrow some of 
its ultimate worth and greatness from one of whom the king among 
musical historians wrote: “In the accent, passion, and expression 
of English words, the vocal music of Purcell is sometimes as 
superior to Handel’s as an original poem to a translation.” Nor 
did Purcell, whose genius so enlarged the sphere of dramatic 
music, and whose works were alone listened to with pleasure for 
some thirty years after his death, end the race of native lyric 
musicians. 

Arne (1710-78) met the full tide of Italian art and artists at 
the opening of the eighteenth century. He added new principles 
to dramatic music and left a wealth of English opera music of 
vigorous vein. The songs, “ Rule, Britannia,” ‘‘ Where the bee 
sucks,” and ‘‘ The Soldier tired,” adequately represent his style— 
one free, elegant, and fresh to a degree. Storace, a composer of 
polished beauty and originality, Kelly, Davy, and Braham, lead 
on to Linley—a dramatic composer whose music won a large share 
of favour for its grace and spirit. Another such was Dibdin, whose 
excellent style, seen in his universally-known songs, reflected itself 
with equal force in much opera music composed by him. Shield 
was a genial spirit. His song, ‘‘ The Thorn,” well illustrates the 
grace and beauty of musical touch hidden behind the insufficiently 
patronized abilities of this son of native art. Other truly national 
composers are Webbe, Callcott, Crotch, Horsley, Knyvett, Loder— 
whose Red Riding Hood would do infinite honour to an established 
English school; Rooke, Balfe, Barnett—of the Mountain Sylph 
and Fair Rosamond fame; Macfarren and Bishop. The last- 
named—the English Mozart, as foreigners term him—was a born 
dramatic composer, and will always be an excellent model for a 
native lyric style. His songs are full of breadth, well written for 
native voices, and replete with beauty and originality. Yet his 
choruses were his forte. These can be heard side by side with 
Handel’s colossal structures—and the average mind regards Handel 
as the greatest of all chorus composers; but as Bishop’s choruses 
are rarely performed, few would probably be able to say whether 
such pieces as “ Stay, prithee stay,” in the Miller and his Men; 
“Now to the forest we repair,” the first chorus in the Maniac; 
or the storm scene, or ‘‘ Vengeance”’ chorus, in the Virgin of the 
Sun—whether such pieces resemble the utterances of howling der- 
vishes or the finished choral creations of Mozart or Gluck. 
This is a grievance which the proposed institution might remove. 

With such a list of English composers of dramatic music before 
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us—to say nothing of what Stanford, Sullivan, Goring Thomas, 
and Mackenzie might do for their country’s art—it is irritating 
indeed to be going out into the wilderness to find some tenth-rate 
Italian or German composer to write for us an opera, when scarcely 
a note of this native music has been heard by this generation. If 
Mr. Edward Lloyd’s singing of ‘‘ Wake from thy grave, Giselle,” 
enraptures the public, why not try it with a whole opera of 
Loder’s? We loaded Macfarren with a knighthood: let us do him 
the greater honour of listening to his music; and his dramatic 
works—scores like the Devil’s Opera—are among his most repre- 
sentative compositions. Barnett, with his real dramatic genius, 
pure part-writing, and masterly instrumentation, is still with us in 
his Mountain Sylph; why cannot we hear. Fair Rosamond and 
Farinelli? Our heritage of native dramatic music is no mean 
one in quantity and character. It has not dropped out of perfor- 
mance and remembrance through lack of merit, but through the 
supineness of a public which took its cue in musical matters from 
an aristocracy which for many years had had its face centred 
steadily towards Italian dramatic music chiefly—albeit it could 
hardly have understood much that it listened to, and the pleasure 
derived arose probably out of most palpably melodious common- 
place. Happily this craze is in its last throes, and an opera com- 
pany which has had the courage to give to English people T’rrovatore 
in English, has long been in receipt of revenues large enough to 
trouble the shades of many a departed Italian opera lessee. Mr. 
Carl Rosa, indeed, has shown us that the English language is pre- 
ferable to the Italian for the musical requirements of the majority 
of English people. It only remains for the country to become con- 
vinced that a dramatic art of its own, a purely native musical 
drama will be better for it than the uncertain and unequal quanti- 
ties of foreign opera which every season it is asked to devour 
greedily. Let the public at large refuse to support foreign opera; 
and if a satiated aristocracy will still indulge in an excess of volup- 
tuous and sugar-coated Italian melodies, leave it alone! The 
popular taste will be better employed in discovering and joining in 
the deeper qualities of dignity and purity, the sweeter grace, that 
which touches the sublimer affections, the chaste, classical beauty 
and healthy character which pervades the works of England’s best 
musicians. Some such policy as this might enable us to recover 
some of that art and musical prestige which we have let slip through 
the national fingers. 

No one would deny, perhaps, that some of the English dramatic 
music of the past has been bad, yet this is a criticism which would 
also apply to the major part of foreign music for the stage. Our 
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dramatic composers, however, have not been so meagre as to render 
themselves unworthy of notice. We have had many musicians 
whose capacity for stage music has been great, but whose works 
have for the most part remained unheard. Bishop lived at a time 
when the tide of fashion was dead against him, and yet he was a 
born dramatic genius. Macfarren’s dramatic works are in no 
degree inferior to the average order of continental music; but the 
craze for the frippery of Italian, light French, and German opera, 
obliterated all hope in a composer, whose Rosamond the opera- 
goers of the day might have heard, and, possibly, have understood. 
Others of our many composers of the past have been similarly 
unfortunate. The low state of English opera may also be traced 
to the poverty of the drama generally. In this, recent years have 
witnessed a remarkable improvement, and it is reasonable to hope 
that we are on the eve of a day when the public taste will encourage 
a lyric drama, the scene of which is in its own land, whose music is 
dominated with the chaste and lofty point of the pure English style, 
and the words of which are understanded of the listeners. Whether 
we shall ever become a race of inveterate opera-goers, like our con- 
tinental neighbours, remains to be seen. For such a condition of 
things, much depends upon the new opera scheme. If it gives usa 
large theatre, and training-houses adjoining, we shall be on a fair 
way towards success. That homeless outcast—native opera—will 
have its Académie or Scala, which it never yet has enjoyed, and the 
rest will follow. A national opera will not spring up in a night, 
but much may be done in husbanding our present resources, and in 
recovering not a little which has been neglected and lost in the 
past. Surely there is the basis of a native lyric-drama in the 
shape of thousands of scores which have never seen the light of 
modern times: pile upon pile of dramatic music by England’s 
known and unheard composers is lying dormant or withering away 
somewhere ; and some of this it is known reflects the best thought, 
and purest fancy of many a son of art and true ornament of a 
neglected school and style. Who can tell the graceful fancies which 
lie hid among the dust and obscurity, from the days of Purcell’s 
Dido and Aineas, down to Wallace’s Lurline ? 
* * * 

There is little doubt that the new project will take the form of a 
training establishment for national music. Nothing short of this 
will meet the case. It wants some ark to store all that exists in 
substance and tradition relating to the national music of Britain. 
When this is done; when the public has had opportunity to hear 
the best among existing native operas; when an adequate performing 
staff has been trained by English masters—of which there are 
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enough in every department—then we shall be approaching the 
tangible; and the English composer can come by and seek to allure 
us with a purely home-made opera, upon as original lines as he 
pleases. All we have to watch is that the new institution is kept 
free from foreign influence direct or indirect. From it English 
opera might then be safely left to emerge in due time. 

The advantages of such a centre would be many. It would put 
an end, for instance, to that managerial autocracy which tells us 
we cannot have an English opera because it does not pay; or 
which, at periods, gives the thing a trial with every department 
upon so feeble and penurious a foundation, that nothing but 
the sheerest luck can save the venture from ignominy and 
failure. While the theatres are in private hands, English opera 
must remain a dead letter. An individual takes a theatre as 
a private speculation. He would be a simple man, indeed, to 
hope to keep it open on native opera, until the public mind 
was more directly turned towards that product than it at present 
is. No; all the experiments and ventures, from Arnold’s Eng- 
lish Opera House of 1809, down to the celebrated Pyne and 
Harrison: undertaking, the “‘ English Opera Company, Limited,” 
and others, have experienced chequered results. The effort is 
too much for a private concern. Nothing but a national exer- 
tion will suffice. If we are ever to possess a bond fide and distinct 
English school of musical drama, the public itself must say so, 
and by a change of tactics, set its face steadily towards English 
opera. Without a Government grant, without a public with a 
known disposition towards it, a national opera seems impracticable 
here. Howis enthusiasm to be roused in its favour with our present 
methods? A composer will not sit down and write a sensible Eng- 
lish opera, because it is next to impossible for him to obtain for it 
a hearing. He had far better compose “ pot-boilers ” in songs and 
pieces, or fill the pages of magazines with easy piano music. With 
the composer unoccupied there is no need of the librettist. It is to 
the public that we must look. An association of amateurs and 
professing musicians might as well seek to stay rain, as to attempt 
to set up English opera without the people at large. There always 
have been native men capable of composing excellent dramatic 
music, but the condition lacking has been a public to listen to it— 
a state of things not due to the public or to the music, but arising 
rather out of the impoverished resources at hand whenever at- 
tempts have been made to set up English opera. Managers cannot, 
and do not have missions at heart. If native opera does not 
answer at the minimum of expenditure they turn to music-hall 
ditties, tights, and short dresses—which always pay, and which, 
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with a large proportion of the public of this so-called musical 
England, is more acceptable and understandable than the finest 
opera ever conceived. As reasonably appeal, then, to the wind as 
to the managers! When the public adjudicates upon this matter, 
there should be an insistence that the outcome shall be thoroughly 
representative of the nation—British and nothing else—in music, 
artists, conductor, and the like. An opportunity now presents 
itself which may not occur again soon, and which, if it is missed, 
must end for a season the groans over the inroads of foreign 
musicians. The part the wealthy portion of the public has to play 
is clear enough. To its charge may be placed the ascendancy 
which foreign art and artists have long maintained in this country 
—native art meanwhile perishing for need of encouragement. It 
has neglected a Purcell, Arne, Crotch, Horsley, and Bishop—the 
latter of whom especially exhibited fine powers for dramatic music, 
and might have proved a great ornament to a school of English 
dramatic music, had the aristocracy of his day been free to lend 
their ears and sympathy to a native instead of foreign muse. 
Now we own a Stanford, Mackenzie, and Sullivan—prophets who, 
so far, have been honoured out of their own country. Let us have 
a care that we do not neglect these by a continuance of our extra- 
ordinary policy of going out into a wilderness to find a something 
that is in our midst. Let the public make a stand and consent to 
direct its face and aspect towards English music. We are now 
sufficiently art-trained to realise that there is as much of a nation’s 
greatness in its songs as in its laws. More of this spirit would give 
us a national music in feeling and fact. France has its Académie 
supported by the Government. Why cannot England afford a 
State-aided theatre and training establishment devoted to music ? 

As a training ground the new institution would be invaluable. 
Public, composer, librettist, singer, all concerned, need training for 
the achievement of this National Opera design. 

In singers we cannot be said to be at a disadvantage. We never 
were. It is true we do not produce a race of great singers as Italy 
does, but the country seems prolific enough in its supply of ordinary 
voices of each kind. Here and there comes a solo vocalist equal to 
anything in the world. The disadvantage most apparent in our 
vocalists is their almost utter absence of dramatic power, such as 
the Italian seems born with. In view of a national opera this is a 
difficulty which we shall have to surmount. If a singer imbued 
with dramatic instinct be not indigenous to our soil, then let us 
set about the experiment of training such. Until the National 
Opera theatre is forthcoming the Royal College and the Academy 
might extend their exertions in this direction, since it is noto- 
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rious that we have always been at a disadvantage in this respect, 
our singers rarely proved themselves equal to operatic business. 
The high range of the voice parts, in the French and Italian 
opera music, the demands made upon the histrionic ability of 
the singer, have always debarred the English singer from any 
profitable or leading part in foreign opera here, even if the 
language has offered no obstacle; also where the performances 
have been given in English—as Mr. Carl Rosa has given them— 
the same difficulty has presented itself. It becomes a question, 
then, whether the new operatic composer shall write down to the 
calibre of the native vocalist, or whether our training institutions 
shall set about improving the vocal and dramatic capacity of the 
singer. It cannot be controverted that this country already pro- 
duces a good class of vocalists—not singers with throats, or 
methods, like the Italians, yet singers equal to all our requirements, 
if they could be brought to acquire dramatic energy and perception, 
a quality which would appreciably add to their service to the art, 
and be speedily apparent in all directions, the concert-room, 
church, stage, opera, especially the latter. It has been the lack of 
this power to act which has compelled Mr. Carl Rosa, oft and oft, 
to give leading parts in his representations to singers unable to 
pronounce our language. A new race of English vocalists, able to 
walk the stage, and to be something more than dolls, would put an 
end to this sort of thing, and no one probably would rejoice more 
than the worthy entrepreneur who has done so much to promulgate 
the doctrine of a native opera, by giving the operas of all lands in a 
tongue which all here can understand. After the pupilage we have 
gone through, it would be strange and disappointing if the country 
had to confess to its inability to rear a singer able to sing with a sound 
production, and after the best traditions of the vocal art. Little 
need to fear, however, on this ground. We are rearing plenty of 
voices; the difficulty is, they are all undramatic, and there is the 
further drawback of the average native voice being restricted in 
compass, pointing somewhat to the necessity for the new operatic 
composer to confine himself to its reasonable limits in his voice 
parts. With this in mind, and giving the singer thoroughly vocal 
and melodious music, there should be nothing to prevent both 
native composer and vocalist from rendering considerably greater 
service to the cause of English art in the future, and this with lustre 
to the country and profit to the individual. Whether such a new 
race of English singers would be the outcome of this national 
operatic scheme, or the result of some increased activity at our 
existing musical establishments, remains to be seen; but none will 
deny that such an improved article would be welcome, and would 
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prove an artistic boon, whether we succeed in establishing a 
national opera or not. 

Of the new English opera composer more perhaps would be 
expected than he would ever be able to fulfil, and it is earnestly to be 
hoped that we shall pin reliance upon no one who is likely to come 
to grief betwixt the Scylla of a past English operatic art and the 
Charybdis of a new. He would have most to fear, perhaps, from 
the wealth of material at his disposal to work upon ; and it might 
transpire that not a composer, but a thoroughly sensible and well- 
disposed public, and a good musical conductor—-both pledged to the 
cause of English dramatic music—are what is needed, rather than 
@ composer of new works. The domain of English lyric-art of the 
past is a plentiful one indeed ; and, in the present day, works like 
Pinafore, Ruddigore, and The Sultan of Mocha, are increasing 
apace, while thousands sit and listen to them, apparently with 
infinite pleasure, nightly. Perchance, over and above all this, it 
may be possible to rear a native lyric drama on an altogether larger 
basis—a production that shall embody much more closely our 
national temper and sympathies, and that shall be worthy of the 
age and country. The main characteristic of such a work would 
be a simple grandeur in all respects, and the music of that 
pure and nervous cast of sentiment which marks the traditional 
English school. Music becomes, indeed, a fine art when it forms. 
a worthy part of the lyric drama, and no composer need seek a 
higher walk of art than that of lifting music to dignity and impor. 
tance as the handmaid of poetry in the opera. The composer 
need never stun the ears, and the less thunder and lightning there 
is the smaller will be the ground of complaint for encroaching 
upon the stage architect's demand. The best English music is 
natural and unaffected, and it is by this unadorned simplicity 
combined with pathos that the country’s melodists have won their 
enduring fame. No native composer need descend in his art to 
compose passages to show off the conceits of singer or instrumen- 
talist, nor need he build up roulades and cadenzas, which can 
never reach the heart, and which only furnish a vehicle by means 
of which the vulgar artist wins the applause and the questionable 
appreciation of his gaping auditors. Again, the public taste has 
80 improved that it will now listen to, and can understand, con- 
‘certed music. No longer, then, need English operas be a string of 
songs joined together by a little narrative, or the frail jingling of 
a timid orchestra. Good concerted pieces—the strength of Italian 
operas—are possible enough with us now, and judging from our 
glees and part music, success is as certain as the resource is, and 
has been, prolific. It may occur to some English genius, too, to 
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try an opera with the recitative parts spoken instead of sung—a 
work which would be something between an ordinary theatre play 
and an opera. The average Englishman if he needs soap asks for 
it determinedly, and he does not demand his boots in a recitative 
extending from a tonic note to its fourth and fifth above or below. 

Of the new and modern English opera itself much might 
be said and suggested. Hitherto all opera has failed in main- 
taining a consistent high level. There has been a great mixture 
of grandeur and meanness, dignity and absurdity, the sublime 
and ridiculous. In the best operas anomalies present them- 
selves fitted only to arouse the excitement of children and a 
portion of the audience who are little better than such. The 
extremes in tragedy and comedy, joining each other ; magnanimity 
tacked ridiculously close to servility; good taste and bad—these 
opposites, asserting themselves in turnin the same personality, are 
too irreconcilable even by the aid of the fullest stage illusion. If 
deities and kings must hob-nob, if angels from heaven must 
indulge with fairies, sprites, and sorcerers, let them do so; only 
confine their caprices within a limit which will appeal with some 
show of reason to the average intellect. All this it may be thought 
the composer or the librettist could already have remedied. No; 
both labour in a ruck; and only one genius for many years would 
appear to have thought of raising opera out of the dead level into 
which it has sunk. This genius was Wagner. 

The librettist would appear to be the mischief-worker. He is a 
motionless being. All opera, English, French, and German, is 
framed upon the Italian model: from it there appears to be no 
departure ; it is the librettist’s gospel. In every work he must give 
the ‘‘ star” two or three solos to sing, the other soloists must be 
similarly served ; then the tenor, or the baritone, must be heard 
in a duet with the prima donna ; a trio is necessary in order to give 
the contralto a chance; and, finally, a quartett appeases, perhaps, 
the artistic vanity of the set. Words for these pieces, together 
with some utilizing of the vocal chorus, with the story carried on 
by recitative, settles the plan of every opera book. Each new 
librettist adopts these old lines, and when the composer comes by 
he feels it no duty of his to improve the libretto. That there is no 
possible departure from this state of thing is absurd, jand the 
new era librettist will do well to cast about for some improvements 
upon his very antiquated model. It would be a distinct gain were 
some native writer to identify England with a new and developed 
idea in the book of an opera, even if no composer be forthcoming 
to fit music to the same. 


* * * * 
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Already the croakers are at|work around this National Opera 
scheme. The fear is expressed that with the new institution there 
will be more young artists, fit to work, yet unable to do else than 
swell the number of those mournful little companies which wander 
about the provinces, with inadequate resources, giving the public 
a more or less serious misconception of the works they perform. 
The suggestion is harmless. A qualified craftsman can always 
find work to do. It is the imperfect workman who drugs the 
market and deceives the eye, and hitherto this latter has had many 
a parallel in the half-fledged and untrained musical artist in 
England. If it tends only to eradicate this class, the new project 
will accomplish something. But it will do more. It will create a 
demand, and that demand will be English music—drama. It is not 
too much to hope that when the note is once fairly sounded, the 
idea of seeking enjoyment from the music and stories of English 
dramatic works will be taken up throughout the kingdom, and that 
much life and energy which now exhausts itself in the -music-halls 
and ‘‘ sing-songs”’ of London and provincial cities will find equal 
pleasure and more profitable employment in listening to the music 
and story of The Bohemian Girl, Lurline, Robin Hood, Herne the 
Hunter, and such like. We need not despair of giving employment 
to efficient native musical talent, and even to coryphées and the 
ballet, if this scheme of a national opera be taken up in a truly 
British spirit, pledged to no other policy save that of native art 
by native artists. 

Another word to those who urge that the supply arising out of 
the new enterprise might be more than equal to the demand. 
Many sane people look forward hopefully to the time when, by 
a conjunction of circumstances, we shall be able to decline the assis- 
tance of foreigners in our musical arrangements. This commo- 
dity has been supplied to us these two hundred and fifty years. 
It is beginning to be felt that for a season or two, or even twenty, 
we might survive did we not hear another note of Italian opera. 
Little or no permanent good has resulted from this foreign impor- 
tation levied so persistently upon the country. It has not made 
the English musician more dramatic; the forms and methods have 
very slightly influenced our composers ; in fact, save as an amuse- 
ment for the aristocracy the existence of Italian opera in England 
has no advantage for, and affords no clue whatever to, the musical 
taste and tendencies of the country at large. Meanwhile it has 
stood a stumbling-block, and a source of artistic ruin to native 
musical art. 

The croakers say, too, that a national opera establishment would 
not find enough to do, and that we are already sufficiently pro- 
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vided for by Mr. Carl Rosa. Fiddlestrings! let this worthy 
entrepreneur go on travelling from place to place, continuing his 
excellent work of producing English operas of all nations, but do 
not let a limited liability company represent the strength of a 
great nation’s musical art, especially that phase of it which it is 
sought to honour as one not less characteristic than England’s 
Elizabethan period of church music. There ought to be an 
established English opera house in London, and in every large 
centre, wherein could be heard nightly the best English music by 
native artists; and given the right conditions, I do not doubt that 
such a theatre would receive a large share of the support which 
music-halls and the like at present receive. Every music-lover 
would rejoice at the prospect of listening to works in which he 
could not fail to take a keen interest. Sentiment, I know, will 
not yield dividends ; and while there are hundreds who have the 
cause of English music at heart, and who are met by thousands 
who care not a jot about the relative merits of English and foreign 
music, I am sanguine that if the experiment of an English opera 
concern were liberally and honestly made, there would be no 
difficulty in crowding such a house regularly with lovers of music 
able to appreciate and understand what they were listening to, 
and thus experiencing more enjoyment than is to be derived 
from stretching the ears and eyes after the squallings of much 
foreign operatic art. 

English opera or Italian opera in excelsis—it is in either case 
eminently desirable that we should settle once and for all this 
question about native art as opposed to foreign. The matter is 
one of national importance. In this way: nothing can possibly be 
done that will prove lasting and for the ultimate advantage of 
English music and musician, unless the Government will take the 
matter up to the extent of aiding a National Music Institute. If 
the country is prepared to pay a few thousand pounds a year on 
music, saving the same, if it likes, by blowing away less experi- 
mental gunpowder, then there is much prospect of the Mansion 
House meeting proposal ripening into an institution worthy of 
this Great Britain. Private enterprise, save if it chooses to endow 
and contribute towards such an establishment, is useless. A few 
pottering music-sellers and small professors cannot raise up a 
nation’s art, especially one as crippled and neglected as our 
country’s music and, remembering the past, no one would dream 
of looking in such a direction for help. The people of this 
country—England and Ireland, Wales and Scotland, they have a 
musical heritage. It is for them to decide if the many melodies, 
the traditional harmonies, and characteristic colourings which 
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abound amid the wealth of national music we possess, shall be 
exterminated by a process of constant neglect on our part, and by 
depreciation on that of every foreigner, or be cherished as germs 
of an ultimate great English art, which those after us will sustain 
if we only are jealous to thrill such living particles into something 
of a healthy life. Never were conditions in our own country more 
favourable than they now are to determine this national music 
question. The Berliner Tagblatt, the Paris Figaro, the Gazetta 


d'Italia, too, are laughing at us. Is musical England to stand 
this ? 


Freperick J. CROowEST. 
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Mors than seven centuries have passed away since Queen Matilda, 
of pious memory, wife to King Stephen, founded and endowed the 
Royal Hospital of St. Katharine. Her intentions, as then 
expressed, were, “‘for the appointment of a Master, Brethren and 
Sisters, and Alms-people in pure and perpetual alms, to secure the 
repose of two of her children, Baldwin and Matilda,” who were 
buried either in the Church of the Hospital, or in the Priory of Ge 
Holy Trinity near by. This was a.p. 1148. 

Some three hundred years later, many inhabitants of the pre- 
cincts of St. Katharine, in a petition to Cecil, then Secretary of 
State to Queen Elizabeth, used the following words: ‘‘ We say that 
the true use of the gift of the same Hospital is to the Divine 
Service of God, a free, pure, and perpetual alms.” 

There is but little question that this Foundation is the oldest 
Ecclesiastical Community now existing in England, and this cir- 
cumstance, of course, makes it especially interesting. Formerly 
situate near the Tower of London, it was removed from its ancient 
site in the reign of George IV., to make way for the present 
St. Katharine’s Docks, and it is now within the area of the Regent’s 
Park. 

The purchase-money was as follows: £125,000 as value of the 
Precinct Estate ; £36,000 to be laid out in building a new Hospi- 
tal; £2,000 for purchase of the Site; and various sums as 
compensation to Members and Officers for loss of fees and emolu- 
ments. 

Such awards were as under :—The Brothers, £2,500 ; the Chapel 
Clerk, £2,000; the Sexton, £1,400; the Bedeswomen, £558 6s. 8d.; 
Sealers and Servants, £105; all in 3 per cent.consols. The Chap- 
ter Clerk, the Bailiff, the Steward, £2,700 sterling. 

We may assume that up to the time of Henry VIIL., the will of 
the Royal Founder was carried out in its integrity ; but let us pro- 
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ceed to take under revision the periods of the History of the 
Hospital subsequent to that date. 

We find that a certain Julius Cesar, LL.D., a layman, became 
Master in 1596 ; that on the accession of James I. he was knighted, 
that he received a new patent of Mastership, July 12th, 1603, with 
a non obstante clause, on account of his not being in orders. A 
similar clause is found in the patent of Mastership granted by 
George III. in 1819, to Major-General Sir Herbert Taylor. 

The vicissitudes of the Hospital appear to be few, but its sine- 
curists have been many. 

In successive reigns, endowments were given to the Hospital, and 
advowsons bestowed upon it. Many important documents are still 
in existence as to appointments, and the nature and purposes of . 
the Foundation. Thus, in 1563, the objects of the endowments 
were set forth as ‘for Divine Service, and the benefit of the poor, 
and not for the private emolument of Members of the Chapter.” 

Now let us show to what purposes these endowments have been, 
through a series of past years, and are still, applied, and which 
may perhaps be best done by the last annual statement of accounts 
available, as to receipts and expenditure. 

It may be said that the Foundation is nominally under the con- 
trol of the Charity Commissioners, and as we are now in the House 
of Commons laying the axe to the root of the Pension List, it is as 
well to show in what forms, and under what aspects, the Pension 
List of St. Katharine’s exists, and its revenues are expended. 
It appears from the records that many laymen have held the office 
of Master, but the present Incumbent is in Holy Orders. 

The following is a true and correct copy of the accounts for the 
year ending Dec. 31st, 1886, the last rendered, and officially sub- 
mitted to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners :— 


s. d. 

Receipts—Dividends on Stocks . ° . 1,451 0 0 
Rents to Michaelmas in respect of 1885 . 4,628 12 5 
1886 . 2,219 5 8 
Rents to Christmas is 1885 . 529 0 8 
1886 . 557 6 8 
Miscellaneous receipts ,, 1885. 126 1 7 
1886 . 118 4 
£9,518 411 


It is interesting to compare these receipts with those during the 
reign of Henry VIII., when the annual income was estimated at 
£338 3s. 4d., and the outgoings at £22 9s. 2d. (See Survey of 
Priories, dated 1st March, 87 Hen. VIII.) 
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The expenditure during the same year, 1886, was as follows :— 


£ s. d. 

The Master. 1,200 0 0 
The Brothers . 948 6 8 
The Extern Sisters . ‘ 400 0 0 
The Officers. 815 0 0 
The Bedesmen and Bedeswomen 226 15 0 
Garden expenses ‘ 169 0 0 
Rewards to past Scholars 30 0 0 
Apprenticeships and gratuities . 60 0 0 
Rates, Taxes, &c. . ‘ . 1,077 14 7 
Subscriptions and Donations . ‘ ; 83 3 0 
Repairs to Farm Buildings for 1885 . ‘ 376 16 3 
1886 . 383 3 9 

Repeiee to Hospital Premises . ‘ : 885 2 8 
Allowances to Servants (1885) . ‘ , 5 2 6 
Harringe Court Farm ° ‘ ‘ . 2,044 3 4 
School expenses for 1885 . 182 19 3 
— 225 18 10 
Miscellaneous payments . ‘ 395 15 10 


£10,358 16 8 


It thus appears that the expenditure for 1886 was £845 11s. 9d. 
in excess of the receipts, but the accounts show a balance in hand 
from 1885 of £2,868 3s. 3d.; therefore, deducting amount over- 
paid in 1886 of £845 11s. 9d., there remained a balance in hand 
of £1,522 11s. 6d. towards 1887. 

In addition to the above, as assets of the Hospital property, it 
is fair to include the value of the residences of the Master, the 
Brethren, and the Sisters. The former—that of the Master—is 
valued at £500 per annum, and is now let. This is, of course, 
in addition to his stipend. Those of the Brethren and Sisters 
may be estimated at £100 per annum each, and the present 
Sisters, it is stated, have the privilege to let them and reside 
elsewhere. 

The advantages of these large endowments are therefore, in a 
public sense, neither apparent nor real. They may be briefly summed 
up as represented by a somewhat antiquated service at the chapel 
in Regent’s Park ; the payments, within and without, to some very 
respectable old people; the clothing and education of a few 
children ; and some annual gifts to a new order of nurses. 

Certain amended rules were prepared by Lord Chancellor 
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Cairns, and bear date the 22nd July 1878, and the following may 
be quoted as of some importance :— 

Rule 2 provides “That the Master may or may not be in Holy 
Orders of the Church of England. His stipend shall be £800 a 
year.” 

It appears, therefore, from the accounts, as shown for 1886, that 
this rule has not yet come into operation. 

Rules 3, 4, 5 relate to the Brothers: their number to be three, 
with stipends of £300 a year each. 

Rule 7, as to Sisters: the same in number and allowance. 

Rule 8, as to residences of Master, Brethren, and Sisters: to bo 
during at least three quarters of each year, from Jan. 1st, in the 
houses provided for them, but this rule not to affect the existing 
Brothers or Sisters. 

Rule 11.—Providing for Extern Sisters, “not exceeding ten in 
number,” with an allowance of £100 a year each. 

Rule 13 provides that the number of Bedeswomen shall be re- 
duced to ten. 

All this does not show a very grand return on an income of 
£10,000 a year; and there are many ways of adapting the benefits 
that could be derived from this ancient Royal Foundation to the 
locality in which it took its origin, and, in fact, to the whole 
metropolis. 

The late Bishop of London was greatly interested in the subject, 
and he, and many others, from time to time, entered warmly into 
various schemes emanating from the clergy and laymen in East 
London; and the proposals of all others that have given the 
greatest satisfaction, are those that appear in the report of Mr. 
Skirrow to the Charity Commissioners in 1865, but which, 
unfortunately, have never been acted upon. They are as 
follows :— 

After reference to the various offices as then and now held in 
immediate connection with the hospital— 

1. That a proportion of the income of the Foundation, being 
not less than one half of the excess above £5,000 per 
annum, be annually devoted to educational or eleemosynary 
purposes in the East of London; some portion thereof to 
be assigned to hospitals. 

2. That as the revenues of the Hospital improve, a portion of 
the income be assigned for the building of new churches or 
parsonage houses. 

8. That Bedesmen and Bedeswomen be appointed to perform the 
duties of scripture readers or lay assistants. 

Respecting the last, I would point to late sad revelations as to 
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the dwelling-places and haunts of poor women and children ; and 
it is needless to ask if the help of Christian men and Christian 
women is not wanted there, that is, in the East of London. In 
addition to what has been already said, would not the house of 
the Master in Regent’s Park form a most suitable residence for the 
Bishop of Bedford, if allocated to his use ; and would not a portion 
of these large revenues be well spent if devoted to the Clergy 
House at Westminster ? 

The precincts and endowments of St. Katharine’s might be made 
to form a nucleus of good for Christian mission-work in London, 
and as in the glorious annals of Her Majesty’s reign, be ever remem- 
bered as a new departure in real and earnest work, to succour the 
poor and relieve the distressed, and thus form a connecting link 
between the present and the past—between Queen Victoria and 
Queen Matilda. 

It is understood that a private Committee or Commission has 
been lately appointed to investigate and advise as to the affairs 
and endowments of the Hospital, and that the Committee entirely 
ignores the primary and special claims of the East of London to 
the benefits of these funds, or to some portion of them. 

Surely it may be justifiably argued that from its earliest associa- 
tions, and its history in connection with the Royal Founder’s wishes 
and intentions, and its being identified with the burial-place of her 
children, that the Tower Hamlets has special and peculiar local 
claims of precedence in any distribution of benefits that may arise, 
or have arisen, from the enormous increased annual value of the 
property and revenues. 

Some distribution of alms was continued up till so late as 1824, 
clearly proving that the fact of the claims of the neighbourhood 
were recognized up to that period. In Queen Eleanor’s charter it 
was ordered, ‘‘ That among other annual gifts one thousand poor 
people should receive a certain amount upon St. Edmund’s Day.” 

Of course, such indiscriminate relief in money at the present day 
is not to be advocated, but something might be done in that direc- 
tion amongst many who have fallen from good estate to poverty. 

In January of the present year, a petition was presented to Lord 
Salisbury from the General Shipowners’ Society, praying ‘“ That 
changes may be introduced in the application of these large funds, 
and that they may be restored to the East of London in the interest 
of a large labouring and maritime population.” 

The aim and object of all interested in this ancient Royal 
Foundation, is to increase its benefits and enlarge its scope. 

True Conservatism represents national feeling, and is quite 
consistent with, and really means, a safe progression; and the 
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accomplishment of the object advocated here is, upon those lines, 
commended with due deference to all who are immediately 
concerned. 

The facts and figures stated are vouched for as correct, for are 
they not written in the books of the chronicles of the Hospital, 
and in the records thereof? and the report to the Charity Com- 
missioners, dated 1865, and that of the Royal Commissioners of 


1871, give exhaustive information upon every point relating 
thereto. 


Epwarp Norris. 
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A woman undertaking to tell the life-story of the man who, to her, 
was the best beloved and the most venerated of human beings, 
can hardly avoid the temptation of saying too much. She must 
herself see the beauties of her hero’s character more clearly than 
the most sympathetic of impartial biographers, and she may succeed 
in pourtraying them more truthfully: but it is almost impossible 
for her to keep constantly in mind that she is writing for the 


. public, to whom that hero was simply an actor on the world’s 


stage, not for herself, to whom he was also the dearest of friends. 
The radical fault of most modern biographies is that they are 
heavily weighted with irrelevant and superfluous matter ; and from 
this fault the Memorials of the Life of Sir Herbert Edwardes is 
not free. The book would have been twice as effective and twice 
as popular, if it had been only half as long. One regrets this 
defect all the more because much of what Lady Edwardes has 
herself written possesses a singular charm. Her style is lucid, 
unaffected, and engaging. Her enthusiasm is such that it cannot 
fail to excite a responsive glow in the heart of every sympathetic 
reader; and, before we lay the book down, we are fain to admit 
that the man deserved all the love and admiration which she 
bestowed upon him. Herbert Edwardes was, indeed, one of the 
most remarkable of Anglo-Indian soldier statesmen. Mr. Ruskin 
has expressed for him an admiration which is perhaps the 
weightiest testimony to his merits. He played a leading part in 
two of the most momentous events of Anglo-Indian history: 
indeed, it is in one sense true that to him, more than to any other 
man, the salvation of India in 1857 was due; and the views which 
he boldly expressed on the ultimate destiny of India, deserve, 
even now, the most respectful attention. I believe, therefore, that 
a succinct sketch of a portion of his life will be acceptable to 
some who may not have leisure to read Lady Edwardes’s massive 
volumes. 

Herbert Benjamin, second son of the Reverend Benjamin 
Edwardes, was born at Frodesley in Shropshire, on the 12th of 
November, 1819. One of his ancestors, Sir Thomas Edwardes, 
had been rewarded with a baronetcy for services which he 
rendered to Charles the First in the Civil War. Soon after 
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the death of his father, which took place in 1823, Herbert 
was adopted by a relative, Mrs. Hope, who lived at Netley in 
Shropshire. He was educated at a private school in Richmond, 
Surrey, by the Reverend Charles Delafosse. As a boy he was 
delicate, and cared little for games: his chief delight was in 
reading poetry and romance, and taking quiet walks with some 
sympathetic friend. In 1836 he went to King’s College, where 
he worked at little except modern literature. He was, however, 
a@ prominent member of the debating society; and often, after 
leaving the college, he and Charles Kingsley and others used 
to pace, arm in arm, up the Strand, and eagerly carry on the 
debate in which they had just been publicly engaged. At 
this time Edwardes was restless, discontented, and impatiently 
longing to plunge into the realities of life. To relieve his feelings, 
he wrote a quantity of verses, which, if they had no poetical 
value, were signs of a gifted and aspiring nature. If he had 
been free to choose his own path, he would have gone to Oxford, 
and devoted himself to study. But his guardians refused to 
gratify his wish; and, as it was necessary that he should earn his 
own living, he obtained from an influential friend of his family 
a commission in the Kast India Company’s army. 

Depressed in spirits, and shrinking from the prospect of uncon- 
genial work in a distant country, Edwardes embarked, in October, 
1840, for India. Before long, however, he flung off his melancholy, 
and began to devise plans for beguiling the tedium of the voyage. 
He edited a weekly paper, to which he contributed a number of 
amusing articles. He produced a play, in which he acted the 
principal part. He drew caricatures of notable passengers. 
Arriving, after four months’ sailing, in Calcutta, he proceeded up the 
Ganges to the pleasant station of Kurnaul. There he joined his 
regiment, the 1st Bengal Fusiliers. Dissatisfied with regimental 
work, he diligently studied native languages, in order to qualify 
himself for staff employment. Meanwhile he found time to manage 
the regimental theatre, and promote dramatic performances for 
the amusement of the men. He was already beginning to reflect 
upon the military, political, and social problems of Anglo-Indian 
life ; and in 1845 he conceived the idea of expressing his opinions 
in a series of letters. These essays, entitled ‘‘ Brahminee Bull’s 
letters in India to his cousin John Bull in England,” were pub- 
lished weekly in the Delhi Gazette. They attracted great attention ; 
and Edwardes often chuckled to himself at mess, as he heard his 
brother officers discussing them, and attributing their authorship to 
some famous veteran. In November, 1845, he was appointed an 
aide-de-camp to the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Hugh Gough. In 
the following month the first Sikh war broke out. Edwardes 
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fought in the battles of Moodkee and Sobraon, in the former of 
which he received a wound. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the war, a crisis in his 
fortunes occurred. The Governor-General had entrusted the 
Government of the Punjaub to a native Council of Regency, who 
were to act under the guidance of Captain Henry Lawrence as 
British Resident. Stopping at Simla, on his way to Lahore, Law- 
rence was introduced to Edwardes, and, having been favourably 
impressed by the Brahminee Bull letters, asked him to become one 
of his assistants. Edwardes felt that he had at last found a field 
for using the powers of which he was conscious, and accepted the 
offer with enthusiasm. Then began a friendship to which he 
always looked back as the main source of all that was good in his 
Indian career. He acted as Lawrence’s private secretary, and for 
five months lived with him in the same room. From his precept 
and example he learned to work for the good of the natives, to 
protect the poor, and to teach the stronger how to govern. 
“Taking him all in all,” wrote Lawrence, ‘‘ bodily activity, mental 
cultivation, and warmth of heart, I have not met his equal in 
India.”’ 

In September, Edwardes was sent by his new friend on a political 
mission to Cashmere. That country, having been ceded by the 
conquered Sikhs to the British Government, had been by the latter 
assigned to the Maharajah Golab Singh, an adventurer who had 
risen to power under Runjeet, the famous Lion of the Punjaub. In 
August, Sheikh Emaum-ood-Deen, the former Governor of Cashmere, 
rebelled against the Maharajah. Edwardes, who was supported by 
a British army, offered the rebel his life if he would surrender. 
Towards the end of October, Emaum-ood-Deen met Edwardes, and 
made his submission. Thus, without bloodshed, the rebellion was 
at an end. 

Edwardes was now plainly marked out for distinction. A certain 
tendency to mawkish sentimentalism, which had shown itself in 
his boyish verses, was, if not destroyed, at least subdued. His 
character had strengthened and deepened: in a word, he had 
become a man. In February, 1847, he was sent, in command of a 
Sikh force, to Bunnoo, an Afghan valley west of the Indus, the 
inhabitants of which had long evaded paying their annual tribute 
to the Government of Lahore. His task was to induce them, 
amicably if possible, to discharge their obligations: but he also 
determined, with the sanction of the Governor-General, to bring 
their country under British occupation. The undertaking was one 
of extreme difficulty. The Afghans are the most depraved of 
Asiatics ; and of all the Afghan tribes the Bunnoochees were the 
worst. Their turbulence was such that even the mighty Runjeet 
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had failed, during a quarter of a century, to reduce them to 
obedience. This, however, the young English subaltern accom- 
plished in less than three months. While he gained the liking of © 
the chiefs by his unfailing geniality, and persuaded them by his 
ready speech, he also made them feel that any who opposed him 
woukl inevitably be worsted. His leading principle was simply to 
balance two races and two creeds. For fear of the Sikh army, the 
Bunnoochees razed to the ground four hundred forts in the strength 
of which they had defied Lahore: for fear of the Bunnoochees, the 
Sikh army constructed the strong fortress of Dhuleepgurh, by which 
the Punjaub Government would be able to keep the valley under 
control. But Edwardes was not satisfied with mere conquest. He 
founded a town: he made a road through the trackless valley : 
he encouraged agriculture ; he planned canals: above all, he taught 
disputants between whom the knife had hitherto been the only 
arbiter, to respect the authority of the law. All this he achieved 
without firing a single shot. 

Meanwhile, an event had occurred destined to produce important 
results not only in the life of Edwardes, but also in the history of 
British India. Like the Bunnoochees, Moolraj, the Sikh Governor 
of Mooltan, had long failed to pay his annual tribute. Finding that 
the British would not brook the delay to which the impotent native 
Government had unwillingly submitted, he sullenly gave notice 
that he intended to resign his office. Two English officers, Peter 
Vans Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson were, therefore, sent to 
Mooltan, on the understanding that, before his resignation, he 
should instal them in office as his successors. On the evening of 
the 22nd of April, 1848, Edwardes was sitting in a tent at Dera 
Futteh Khan, near the Indus, taking evidenceina trial. Suddenly 
he heard the patter of feet outside. The curtain of the door was 
lifted ; and a half-naked messenger, dripping with sweat, stepped in 
and handed him acrimson letter-bag. Seeing that the letter, though 
not for him, was addressed to an officer under his orders, and 
gathering from what the breathless messenger said that its contents 
were urgent, he opened it,—as calmly as he could. While he read, 
there was dead silence; and he felt that every eye in the tent was 
bent upon him. Painfully moved, but feeling that he must hide his 
emotion, he read and re-read the last sentences with a forced 
expression of unconcern. At last, looking up at the messenger, he 
said: ‘‘ Very good; sit down in that corner of the tent, and I'll 
attend to you as soon as I have done this trial.” Then, turning 
to the gaping and disappointed witnesses, he bade them proceed. 
But he heard not a word that was spoken; for what he had read 


was that Vans Agnew and Anderson had been murderously attacked, 
and that Mooltan was in open revolt. 
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What was he todo? Between him and Mooltan stretched ninety 
miles of difficult country ; and two broad rivers, the Indus and the 
Chenab, barred the way. He had only a single native regiment, a 
few guns, and a few troopers at his disposal. He was little more 
than a youth, and he had had scarcely any experience of war. 
But two of his countrymen were in deadly peril, and the safety of 
the British Empire was threatened. For a brave man there was 
but one course to take. That very night, he wrote a cheery letter 
to Agnew, telling him that he had made arrangements to march at 
once with his little force to his aid. 

Before setting out, he sent orders to the native officials in 
Moolraj’s province on both sides of the Indus to tranquillise the 
minds of their people. On the night of the 22nd his little army 
began to move; by daybreak on the 25th it had succeeded in cross- 
ing the wide, rushing waters of the great river; and on the same 
day he took possession of the town of Leia. By this bold move he 
had, to a great extent, restored the confidence of the people, and 
inflicted a blow upon Moolraj’s prestige. But his first ardour was 
thus early damped by the sad news that Anderson and Agnew were 
no more. For the present, therefore, it was useless, and, as he 
found, it would be impossible for him to march on Mooltan. 
His own position, too, was one of danger; for Moolraj, if he had 
sufficient energy and skill, might make a forced march, overwhelm 
his little force, and return to Mooltan before a British army could 
reach it from Lahore. All that Edwardes could do was to hold 
his ground, and wait. He proceeded, therefore, to enlist recruits 
among the wild Pathans of the province, with the twofold object of 
preventing them from joining Moolraj, and of getting a hold upon 
the country on the left bank of the Indus. ‘At present,” he 
wrote to Sir Frederick Currie, who was acting as British Resident 
at Lahore, “‘I am very much like a Scotch terrier barking at a 
tiger.” 

Moolraj did not long remain passive under this defiance. His 
first step was to send emissaries to stir up the people on the 
western side of the Indus to rebel. Directly he heard this, 
Edwardes summoned General Van Cortlandt, the officer to whom 
Agnew’s letter had been addressed, to hasten down from Bunnoo 
with a force, and help him to protect the province of Dera Ismael 
Khan. At the same time he provided for the safety of Bunnoo 
itself by directing Van Cortlandt to bring with him, nominally 
as recruits, but really as hostages, as many of the sons and 
brothers of the Bunnoo chiefs as he could enlist. Two days later 
he learned that Moolraj had actually thrown a strong force across 
the Chenab to attack him. Seeing that it would no longer be 
safe to remain in Leia, Edwardes, with a heavy heart, recrossed 
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the Indus, and next day was joined by Van Cortlandt at a place 
called Girang. 

It now seemed probable that Edwardes would be obliged to 
remain, for some time, on the defensive. Under these circum- 
stances, he keenly felt the want of money to pay his troops. 
Seeing that the only means of procuring it was to seize Moolraj’s 
revenues, and thinking that he might be able to do so if he could find 
an ally to distract Moolraj’s attention, he wrote to ask the Resident 
at Lahore for the assistance of the Nabob of Bhawulpore. Some 
weeks, however, elapsed before he received an answer. Meanwhile, 
the Resident sent him directions to confine his attention to the 
single object of getting possession of Moolraj’s territory on the 
western bank of the Indus. It had been decided by the Governor- 
General that it would be dangerous for a British army to take the 
field until the hot season should have passed. The plan of 
campaign which the Resident then devised was, that three columns 
in the service of the Sikh Government, and one under the Nabob of 
Bhawulpore, should gradually converge from different starting 
points, and aim at confining Moolraj within a circle of some forty 
miles in diameter round Mooltan, in order to prevent the rebellion 
from spreading until the time should come for finally suppress- 
ing it. 

Edwardes at once proceeded to carry out the task which had been 
allotted tohim. Through the medium of a friendly chief he gained 
possession of the fort of Mungrota, the key of the northern district 
of the country which he had been directed tosubdue. The capture 
of this stronghold opened the road southward to the important 
town of Dera Ghazee Khan ; and on the 12th of May Van Cortlandt 
marched in that direction. Edwardes himself remained behind at 
Dera Futteh Khan, in order to ascertain the designs of the rebel 
army. On the day after Van Cortlandt’s departure, he heard that 
it was marching swiftly against Leia. He now felt sure that, if his 
own and Cortlandt’s army and the country for which he was 
responsible were to be saved from ruin, the Nabob of Bhawulpore 
must march at once to threaten Mooltan, and thus force Moolraj to 
recall his army. Accordingly, he assumed the responsibility of 
sending the Nabob a request to undertake this movement. About 
the same time, he heard from Van Cortlandt that a strong force of 
the enemy had appeared at the Peeronwalluh ferry, and were 
threatening to attack him. Instantly he set out to reinforce his 
comrade, and joined him on the evening of the 19th. The swiftness 
of his action once more restored the prestige of the British arms; 
and on the day after his arrival a victory gained by a loyal Beloochee 
tribe over the rebels at Dera Ghazee Khan deprived Moolraj of the 
whole country on the western bank of the Indus. 
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Before the end of the month, Edwardes and Van Cortlandt were 
encamped together at Dera Ghazee Khan. The rebels were on the 
opposite bank of the river, determined to prevent them from 
crossing. Edwardes had never ceased urging the Resident to allow 
him to join the Nabob of Bhawulpore, and drive the rebels once for 
all into the fort of Mooltan. Single-handed, he could do no more 
than hold his own: indeed, it was doubtful whether he could do as 
much, for every Sikh in his camp was known to be disloyal, and 
only the recruits had their hearts in the cause: but, if only he 
might co-operate with the Nabob, the situation would be completely 
changed. The Resident’s plan of campaign had failed ; for three of 
the columns had not fulfilled their part, and, therefore, the Nabob, 
who commanded the fourth, was unwilling to stir. Edwardes 
accordingly proposed that the Nabob should advance to a point 
midway between the Sutlej and Mooltan. The result of this move 
would be that Moolraj must withdraw his army to the eastern bank 
of the Chenab; and, the way being thus left open, Edwardes would 
at once march in pursuit of the rebel army, join the Nabob, and 
fight a decisive battle. On the 6th of June Edwardes at last 
received from the Resident a letter which authorised him to cross 
the Indus, and co-operate with the Nabob, but still prohibited him 
from crossing the Chenab. The Nabob, too, was by this time 
marching towards Mooltan ; and on the 10th of June Moolraj, now 
seriously alarmed, recalled his army. On the same day Edwardes 
and Van Cortlandt crossed the Indus, and hurried in pursuit ; and 
on the 17th they reached the Gaggianwalluh ferry, on the western 
bank of the Chenab. There Edwardes received a letter from the 
Resident, giving him leave to act as he might think best. The 
rebel army, commanded by Moolraj’s brother-in-law, Rung Ram, 
was on the opposite side of the river, about three miles south of 
Shoojabad, and thirty-seven miles from Mooltan. The Daood- 
pootras, as the Nabob’s troops were called, were entrenched at a 
point fifteen miles south of the rebel camp. Fortunately for 
Edwardes, Rung Ram had neglected to attack the Nabob before 
Edwardes’s arrival. If he had forced on a battle, he could not have 
failed to gain a victory over the inferior army of the Nabob, and 
might even have prevented Edwardes from crossing the river. 
About noon he ascertained Edwardes’s position; and, as it would 
have been too late for him to attack the Nabob that day, he waited 
till the evening, and then moved to the village of Bukree, within 
an easy march of Kinyeree, the point where, as he knew, Edwardes 
must cross the river. This point he intended to occupy on the 
following morning ; and he hoped that by doing so he would be able 


to keep Edwardes on the further bank, while he himself should 
attack and defeat the Nabob. 
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Late in the evening Edwardes received a message from the 
political agent who accompanied the Nabob’s army, informing him 
of the intentions of Rung Ram, and suggesting that the Daood- 
pootras should move to Kinyeree, secure the ferry, and thus cover 
his disembarkation. Edwardes accepted this advice. 

That night three thousand of the Pathans, under Foujdar Khan, 
a native officer by whose ability Edwardes had been greatly 
impressed, crossed the river, and joined the Daoodpootras. Next 
morning, Edwardes, who intended to take a second division across, 
found, on looking out at the river, that the flotilla of boats had 
not returned. Two little ferry-boats, however, were at hand ; and, 
stepping into these, he and a few troopers pushed off for Kinyeree. 
Meditating on his plans, he was startled, near the opposite bank, 
_ by the roar of artillery. ‘Allah! Allah!” cried the excited 
troopers ; and Edwardes, as he leaped ashore, told himself that 
no Englishman could be beaten on the anniversary of Waterloo. 
As he put his foot in the stirrup, he was momentarily appalled 
by the thought of the dangers that he was about to face, and the 
calamities that must follow if he failed; but, knowing that his 
cause was just, he breathed a prayer for help, and, with renewed 
confidence, rode on. 

His mettle was soon to be tried. On his way he learned that 
the Daoodpootras had been repulsed; and, when he reached the 
battle-field, he saw them rushing back through the jungle in a 
confused mass. In a few minutes he had decided what to do. 
With a disorganized army and inferior guns, it would be madness 
to attack. Bidding the staff-officers, therefore, to make their men 
lie down under cover of the jungle, and to keep up an artillery 
fire, he wrote a short note to Cortlandt, telling him that, unless 
he could send him guns before three o’clock in the afternoon, the 
battle must be lost. It was then eight. For seven hours he 
would have to endure an agonising strain. The minutes dragged 
by; and, as shot crashed into the jungle, man after man rolled 
over, wounded or dead. Unused to the trial of remaining on the 
defensive, the Pathans became feverishly impatient. ‘‘ Look here,” 
men cried, springing up and pointing to their fallen comrades, 
‘‘and there, and there! Are we all to be killed without a blow? 
Lead us on, and let us strike a blow for our lives.” But Edwardes 
was inexorable. He knew that his only chance of victory was to 
wait; and patiently he tried to calm the agitated throng. At 
last the hostile cavalry and artillery actually advanced. Something 
must be done, or all would be lost. Imploring the infantry to lie 
still a few minutes longer, Edwardes ordered Foujdar Khan to 
charge the enemy with his horse. Solemnly the horsemen repeated 
the words of their creed. There was a thunder of hoofs, a flash 
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of swords, a cloud of dust; and, taken wholly by surprise, the 
enemy’s horsemen turned and fled. The crisis was past. The 
bugle-note of Cortlandt’s artillery was heard: in another minute 
six guns came rattling on to the field; and two regiments of 
regular native infantry tramped after them. And now, joyful at 
receiving the word of command, the Pathans and the Daood- 
pootras, had sprung to their feet, had grasped their swords, 
and stood with ranks closed. Nearer and nearer the enemy 
advanced. Moving on himself with the guns, Edwardes ordered 
the regular regiments to follow, and the cavalry, under Foujdar 
Khan, to bring up the rear. At the first discharge of the guns, 
the hostile line crouched down beneath the long stalks of a field 
of sugar-cane. Still the artillery duel was maintained. Two of 
the enemy’s guns were quickly silenced. Then one of the regular 
regiments charged, and carried at the point of the bayonet another 
gun. The rebel infantry, hearing their guns fall back, hastily 
retreated, and, on reaching them, formed again: but now the 
Pathans plunged with a wild yell into the smoke-enveloped space 
that separated them from their foes: the rebels, after making one 
last effort to rally, were driven in disorder up the heights of Noonar : 
thence, flinging aside their arms, they fled without one halt to 
Mooltan ; and the Waterloo of the Punjaub was won. 

For three days Edwardes remained upon the field to bury the 
dead, and minister to the wounded. On the 22nd he marched to 
the fort of Shoojabad, the commandant of which had already sent 
in his submission. There he was detained some days longer by 
the necessity of making arrangements for the provisioning of his 
force. Disquieted by the news that recruits were marching to 
join Moolraj, he determined notwithstanding to hurry on, and 
strike a fresh blow at the rebels before the bulk of their reinforce- 
ments could arrive. By the 28th he had advanced to within six 
miles of Mooltan, marvelling at the folly of Moolraj, who had 
neglected to attack him among the deep dykes by which the 
country was intersected. Learning, however, that his enemy 
intended to fight on the 1st of July, and had chosen an impreg- 
nable position, he anticipated him by marching at dawn on that 
day to a spot about four miles south-west of Mooltan, and close 
to a village called Suddoosam. At noon Moolraj advanced to the 
attack.= A desperate battle followed: but at sunset the rebels 
were fairly defeated, and took refuge, for the last time, within the 
walls of, Mooltan. 

Flushedywith victory, Edwardes was eager to besiege the rebel- 
lious city at once. But it was decided by the Governor-General 
and,the Commander-in-Chief that such a course would be prema- 
ture ; and the youthful conqueror was obliged to restrain his zeal. 
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For some weeks, indeed, he was confined to his bed, in consequence 
of an accident which had deprived him of the use of his right 
hand. Still, as he lay on his back, he mustered energy enough 
to dictate despatches, and wiled away his idle hours by medi- 
tating on the changing phases of the war. About the middle of 
August, in obedience to a summons from the Resident at Lahore, 
Major-General Whish arrived with a strong force; and the siege 
of Mooltan was begun. For the success with which, after five 
anxious months, his efforts were at last crowned, he acknowledged 
that he was, in no small degree, indebted to the loyal assistance 
of Edwardes. Early in 1849 Mooltan was taken by storm; and 
a few days later Moolraj himself surrendered. 

The campaign over, Edwardes proceeded to Lahore, intending 
to put his affairs in order before going back, on furlough, to 
England. Sir Henry Lawrence, however, who had just returned 
to India from a visit to his home, urged him to remain at his post 
until he should have finished the official work connected with his 
achievements at Bunnoo and Mooltan. Edwardes cheerfully con- 
sented : but, weakened as he was by the hardships which he had 
undergone, he was soon seized by fever, and was obliged, on his 
recovery, to start on his homeward journey at once. He was 
accompanied by John Nicholson, a young officer of extraordinary 
force of character, with whom he had formed a close friendship. 
John Lawrence and his wife had begged Edwardes to take care of 
their two little girls, who could no longer remain with safety in 
India. The young men gladly undertook this unusual responsi- 
bility, and, towards the end of 1849, started with their little 
companions, on their voyage down the Indus. In Egypt, Nichol- 
son, who wished to see Constantinople, turned aside; and Edwardes 
proceeded on his way, with the little girls. Among the other 
passengers in the steamer was Lord Gough. On the 27th of 
January, 1850, they were moving up Southampton Water. 
Edwardes was standing on the paddle-box, gazing wistfully at his 
native land. Suddenly a loud cheer was raised by the crowd on 
shore. ‘‘ Edwardes,” cried Lord Gough, “‘come down, you’re 
called for.” The young officer was astonished to find that his 
exploits were so well known. 

The cheers of the crowd were but the prelude to a series of 
honours, almost unprecedented in the case of so young a man. 
Edwardes received the thanks of both Houses of Parliament, and 
the emphatic commendation of the Duke of Wellington : the Court 
of Directors decorated him with a special gold medal: Oxford 
bestowed upon him her highest honorary degree ; and dinners were 
given and speeches were made in his honour. “I feel afraid,” he 
wrote to his dear friend, Cowley Powles, ‘‘ of some great evil over- 
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taking me after all this pride and adulation. It is not wholesome ; 
but I must try and think large quantities of salt to season it.” If, 
however, there was any chance of his being spoiled by prosperity, 
he had an effectual antidote. On the 9th of July he was married 
to Emma Sidney, whom he had first met when a lad at Richmond, 
and had ever since faithfully loved. 

A few months more of rest and peaceful happiness were yet to 
pass before it would be necessary to go back tothe East. To 
escape from distraction, Edwardes and his wife went to Festiniog, in 
North Wales; and there he wrote A Year on the Punjaub Frontier, 
a vivid and sparkling, though somewhat prolix, narrative of his 
experiences in Bunnoo and Mooltan. On the 20th of March, 1851, 
the young couple embarked at Southampton for India. 

On his arrival, Edwardes was appointed Deputy-Commissioner 
of Jullundhur, a rich tract of country lying between the rivers 
Beas and Sutlej, which had been taken by the British Government, 
as an indemnity, after the first Sikh war. The Commissioner was 
Donald McLeod, a man of clear intellect, kind and pure heart, and 
singular modesty. Edwardes was glad to begin work again, and 
found that his duties were of a kind of which he had hitherto had 
no experience. In Bunnoo his task had been to master wild tribes, 
and accustom them to the rudiments of civilization. In Jullun- 
dhur, on the other hand, which was the quietest district in the 
Punjaub, the people were already used to an elaborate legal system. 
Fortunately Edwardes was still young, versatile, and willing to 
learn. Rapidly mastering the technicalities of his work, he 
encouraged every man, however poor, who had a grievance, 
to come and tell him his story; made his court re- 
nowned for justice and purity; and aimed at effecting such 
social improvements as should ultimately fit the people to appre- 
ciate the crowning labours of the missionary. In the summer of 
1852 his wife was compelled by an attack of fever to go to the hill 
station of Dhurumsalah ; and soon afterwards Edwardes was dis- 
turbed, on her account, by the apprehension that he would be 
ordered to accompany his regiment to Burmah, against which war 
had been declared. This anxiety soon passed away. One morning, 
however, in February, Edwardes and his wife were startled at 
breakfast by a letter, informing him that he was to proceed at once 
to take charge of Huzara, a wild and mountainous country adjoin- 
ing the western frontier of Cashmere, inhabited by semi-barbarous 
tribes. With many regrets he broke up his pleasant home, and 
resigned unfinished to others the work to which he had devoted his 
whole heart. But it was some consolation to him to read the 
judgment which his chief had pronounced upon his labours. ‘I 
regard Edwardes,” wrote McLeod, “as a loss altogether irrepar- 
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able, regarding him as the very best officer I have as yet been 
brought in contact with, from which I make no exceptions. It is 
not his ability that I admire so much as his weight of character 
and high tone and principles. I grieve over his departure more 
than I can tell.” 

In May, just as the hot weather was setting in, Edwardes 
arrived with his wife in Huzara. He was pleasantly surprised by 
the aspect of the country. Wild roses and clematis flourished in 
the hedges, hawthorn blossoms, and blackberries abounded; and, 
as he looked at them and listened to the ery of the cuckoo, he 
could almost fancy that he was in England. Pitching his tent in 
a hill-girt valley, from which could be discerned the snow-clad 
peaks of the mountains of Cashmere, he induced the rude workmen 
of the place to build him a small cottage. But, before it was 
ready, he was again summoned to a newsphereof duty. Thenews 
reached him that his chief, Colonel Mackeson, the Commissioner 
of Peshawur, had been assassinated; and, a few days later, he 
received a flattering letter from Lord Dalhousie, informing him 
that he had been appointed to the vacant post. 

The office to which Edwardes had thus been promoted, at the 
early age of thirty-four, was one of the most important and onerous 
in British India. ‘‘ Holding it,” said Dalhousie, “you hold the 
outpost of Indian Empire.” Besides conducting the ordinary civil 
business of his Division, the Commissioner had to manage the 
political relations of the British Government with the neighbouring 
kingdom of Afghanistan. As the territory of Peshawur had once 
belonged to the Afghans, from whom it had been wrested by 
Runjeet Singh, and as it was the dearest wish of Dost Mahomed, 
the Ameer of Cabul, to win it back, these relations were naturally 
strained. 

Peshawur stood on a small plain in the valley of the same name. 
Not a single building of any dignity relieved the dulness of its 
irregular streets and flat-roofed mud houses. The town was sur- 
rounded by a low mud wall, intended as a bulwark against robbers, 
and was completely dominated by a quadrilateral fortress, the walls . 
of which rose to the height of ninety feet above its northern face. 
In striking contrast with the mean appearance of the town was the 
grandeur of the surrounding scenery. The valley formed a vast 
irregular amphitheatre, sixty miles in length, bounded on the east 
by the Indus, and girt in on every other side by hills, some of 
which were bare and rocky, others clothed with vegetation. Con- 
spicuous above all, two hundred miles to the south-west, rose the 
snow-capped peak of Takht-i-Suleiman, or ‘‘ Solomon’s Throne.” 

The inhabitants of the hills which surrounded the valley were 
remarkable for activity and physical strength. Accustomed from 
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their youth up to constant internecine warfare, they went about 
armed to the teeth. With every vice, they possessed the great 
qualities of hospitality and courage. 

Soon after entering upon his duties, Edwardes found that his 
predecessor had been in the habit of employing spies to watch the 
movements of the hill tribes. Edwardes felt a strong repugnance 
to this policy. Moreover, he was convinced that no spies who 
could be found would be trustworthy; and that, so long as spies 
were employed at all, the tribes could not but feel suspicious and 
unfriendly towards the British Government. He therefore resolved 
to abandon the system. Calling together the chiefs of the various 
tribes, he told them, in his impressive way, that the power which 
he represented was irresistible; and then, warning them that all 
who broke the peace should be swiftly punished, promised that the 
peaceable should be rewarded by his friendship and by free access 
to the markets of Peshawur. The chiefs vowed ;that they and 
their people would always behave well. Edwardes blandly accepted 
these promises, though he well knew that they would prove worth- 
less unless he showed himself strong enough to enforce their fulfil- 
ment. Soon marauders reappeared in the valley. To punish them 
by force of arms would not only be costly, but also involve a de- 
plorable expenditure of human life. Meditating on the difficulty, 
Edwardes hit upon the expedient of placing the whole tribe to 
which the marauders belonged under blockade; in other words, 
debarring them from access to the Peshawur market. The tribes- 
men would thus be forced to buy their supplies from their neigh- 
bours, who would be sure to cheat them mercilessly in the process ; 
and not only the actual marauders, but also their accomplices 
and those who had screened their guilt, would have to pay the 
penalty of the crime. The efficacy of the penalty was soon proved. 
It happened that a native ambassador, despatched by Edwardes, 
was travelling through the Khyber Pass, on his way to Cabul, 
when a man belonging to the Sheranee tribe fired at him, but 
missed. The assassin escaped; and the ambassador wrote to 
Edwardes, to complain of the outrage which had been offered him. 
As the tribesmen refused to give up the offender, Edwardes ordered 
that they should be put under blockade. At the end of a year, the 
punishment having become unendurable, they sent a greybeard to 
Peshawur, to propose terms of accommodation. Shown into the 
presence of the Commissioner, the old man offered the humblest 
apologies on behalf of his tribe. Edwardes, mentally resolving 
that the best way of settling the question would be to impose a 
fine, asked how many matchlockmen the Sheranees could turn out 
in case of need. Eager to magnify the power of his tribe and to 
propitiate the Commissioner, the greybeard mendaciously replied 
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that a thousand men would always be ready to serve the British 
Government. Edwardes promptly informed him that the tribe 
should be pardoned if each of the thousand paid a fine of one 
rupee. Disgusted at his own indiscretion, the greybeard withdvow'; : 
and the fine was paid. 

To win the confidence of the hill tribes, however, was not the 
only object which Edwardes kept in view. Throughout his Indian 
career, while striving to promote the material prosperity and social 
improvement of the peoples committed to his charge, he always 
believed that, by such work as this, he and his colleagues were 
only clearing the ground for the labours of the missionary. His 
predecessor had refused, on grounds of policy, to allow a mission 
to be established at Peshawur; but Edwardes unhesitatingly 
sanctioned the project, and promised to give it his support. He 
felt sure that no disturbances would result from the preaching of 
missionaries ; for, he argued, in Benares—a far more bigoted 
centre of Hindooism than Peshawur was of Mahometanism—mis- 
sionaries had long taught without provoking hostility. Nor did he 
himself lose any of his influence with the people of Peshawur by 
supporting the mission. Setting great store by religion themselves, 
they respected him for the boldness with which he avowed his own 
creed. 

Meanwhile he was engaged in working out the details of an 
important political scheme. It was conjectured that the assassin 
of his predecessor had been instigated by a fanatical priest of 
Cabul; and the conjecture was supported by the fact that the 
bitter feelings created in the hearts of the Afghans by the policy 
of Lord Auckland were still alive. It was Edwardes’s great am- 
bition to heal those feelings, and to effect a radical change for the 
better in the British policy towards Afghanistan. He, therefore, 
wrote to Dalhousie, asking for permission to negotiate a treaty 
with Dost Mahomed on the principle that bygones should be 
bygones. Dalhousie, in reply, gave him full liberty to act as he 
might think best, remarking that such a treaty, though difficult 
of attainment, was most desirable. But John Lawrence, the Chief - 
Commissioner of the Punjaub, thought differently. Again and 
again he told Edwardes that Dost Mahomed would never agree to 
a treaty, and would not observe it if he did; and exerted all his 
influence to convince Dalhousie of the futility of the idea. 
Dalhousie, however, was not to be seduced from his opinion ; 
and the tact and transparent sincerity of Edwardes completely 
won the confidence of Dost Mahomed. When all the preli-. 
minaries had been arranged, Edwardes received a letter from 
Dalhousie, written in terms of the most cordial approval, and. 
empowering him, inasmuch as he had alone conceived and worked 
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out the idea of the treaty, to act as the sole signatory. But 
Edwardes was one of those rare characters to whom the public 
good is dearer than the gratification of personal ambition. He 
wrote to Dalhousie in reply, urging that the stability of the treaty 
would-be increased if the highest authority in the Punjaub were 
to affix his signature to it. Dalhousie recognised the wisdom of 
this advice, and in March, 1855, John Lawrence on the one side, 
and Hyder Ali Khan, the eldest son of Dost Mahomed, on the 
other, signed a treaty which bound the Afghans to be friends of 
our friends, and enemies of our enemies. In 1856 the British 
Government declared war against the Shah of Persia, the inveterate 
enemy of Dost Mahomed, who was preparing to attack Herat. 
Edwardes now saw that a further development of his policy was 
required. On the ground that he had cleared he desired to erect a 
bulwark which should defend the British and the Afghans against 
the assaults of their common enemies. He therefore urged Dal- 
housie’s successor, Lord Canning, to secure the friendship of Dost 
Mahomed by granting him substantial aid against the Persians. 
Lawrence again opposed the suggestion of his lieutenant: but it 
was impossible to overlook the importance of making use of the 
Ameer’s enmity to Persia; and accordingly Canning, though, 
remembering the events of 1841, he would not send a British force 
to co-operate with the Afghans, declared himself ready to subsidise 
any Afghan force which should march against the Shah. The 
Ameer was invited to a conference; and in January, 1857, he met 
Lawrence and Edwardes at the entrance of the Khyber Pass, and 
discussed with them the terms of a treaty which both parties 
equally desired. It was agreed that the British should furnish the 
Ameer with four thousand stand of arms, and a subsidy of a lac 
of rupees a month, and that, in return, the Ameer should maintain 
an army of eighteen thousand men to act against Persia, and 
allow a British Mission to enter his country, to watch over the 
expenditure of the subsidy. ‘I have made an alliance,” said Dost 
Mahomed, “‘ with the British Government, and, come what may, I 
will keep it till death.” 

Having thus accomplished the purpose on which his heart had 
so long been set, Edwardes was obliged to go to Calcutta, in order 
to superintend the departure of his wife, who was seriously ill, for 
England. During his stay at the capital, he made himself ac- 
quainted with the new Governor-General. With generous 
enthusiasm he described the powers, and insisted on the claims of 
his friend Nicholson, who, for some months past, had been working 
with him as Deputy-Commissioner of Peshawur. ‘If ever,” he 
concluded—‘“‘ if ever there is a desperate deed to be done in India, 
John Nicholson is the man to do it.” 
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The time when his wife must leave him was drawing near. On 
the 23rd of March he bade her good-bye on board the steamer, 
and then, with a heavy heart, turned to prepare for his lonely 
journey back to Peshawur. The first symptoms of mutiny in the 
native army, at Barrackpore and Berhampore, had occurred, and 
were already half forgotten. At Cawnpore, Edwardes turned aside, 
and went to Lucknow to visit his old chief, Henry Lawrence, 
who was now Chief Commissioner of Oude. Ever since the father 
of his public life had gone from the Punjaub, Edwardes had kept 
him in loving memory; and he was greatly rejoiced to see him 
once more. ‘ What a dear good man he is,” he wrote to his wife. 
** Occasionally we have such hearty laughs together till the rooms 
echo again, quite like old times.” 

But this peaceful oasis was soon to be left behind. On Good 
Friday evening Edwardes and his beloved master bade each other 
farewell. Three weeks later Edwardes reached Peshawur. His 
wife’s books, lying about the house, reminded him sadly of her 
absence: but in the society of Nicholson, who now lived with him, 
he found consolation. Sometimes, in day-dreams, he thought of 


quitting India for ever, and going back to England, there to live 


peacefully with his wife. But presently he was disquieted by doubts 
as to whether he would not thus be forsaking the path of duty. 
Where his immediate duty lay, was soon made clear. On the 
night of the 11th of May, he received this telegram from Delhi :— 
“The sepoys have come in from Meerut, and are burning every- 


thing. Mr. Todd is dead, and, we hear, several Europeans. We 


must shut up.” The Indian Mutiny had to be coped with. ‘ This 
matter,” wrote Edwardes, ‘‘ cannot be talked down ; it must be put 
down.” What share he played in putting it down, I hope yet 


to tell. 


T. R. E. Houtmes. 
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THE PEASANT WOMEN OF GALICIA. 


Tue following sketch of Spanish peasant life from the pen of a 
popular Spanish novelist, referred to in the National Review of 
September ist, 1888, is peculiarly illustrative of her manner. 
With the photographic accuracy which distinguishes her, the 
Seiiora Emilia Pardo Bazan depicts a state of things still existent, 
but about to be swept away. That wave of culture which is 
widening the mental horizon of Spain, and bringing her the privi- 
leges of contemporary civilization, is fast obliterating the old, 
picturesque landmarks, and curing her of the beauty spots which 
so well became her wayward and fantastic loveliness. 


“Tirso de Molina has described her admirably. But the fair 
and hardy denizen of the Limian range, tender and gentle asa 
dove to those who love her, brave as an angry lioness in resisting 
persecution, is not only to be met with on those heights, but 
throughout the whole of Cantabrian Galicia. A region of varied 
landscapes and undulating topography, possessing at the same time 
meridional boundaries, under bright skies, and northern ones, over- 
hung with mists—it presents the same diversity in its population. 
Its various and distinct female types are marked morally and phy- 
sically with the seals of the different races who have dwelt on 
Galician soil, either as invaders or colonizers. Celts, Hellenes, 
Phenicians, Latins, and Suabians, have inhabited Galicia. The 
blood of these races, mixed, fused, but never effaced, reveals itself 
to this day in the lineaments and general appearance of their de- 
scendants. Yet there is a predominant type, one characteristic of 
all those lands which have been peopled by the noble Celtic race, 
such as Brittany or Ireland. Wherever the ancient lichen-hung 
dolmen rears its head, be it on towering heights or within woodland 
fastnesses, the ethnologist will meet with women resembling those 
it is my purpose to describe. They are of full height, with grey or 
blue eyes, of the changing blue of the Cantabrian wave, their 
abundant hair falls in broad undulations, their brow is serene, their 
features pleasing but massive, the cheek bones being by no means. 
high. The throat is of an ivory roundness, the bust full and high, 
and the ample hips give promise of fecundity. Their lips are full, 
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their laugh temperate, and their regard placid. A Galician beauty 
is eminently plastic; conspicuous for purity of complexion (pink 
and white, but with a warmth that indicates predominance of blood 
over lymph and bile), and so plenteously formed, that her move- 
ments sometimes become heavy, and the flesh tooabundant. That 
fiery spark, which shines in Andalusian eyes, burns not in hers, 
neither is her foot light, nor her figure supple. But these short- 
comings are compensated by a skin that defies the action of the 
sun, and cheeks aglow with the healthy flush of a ripe peach or 
cherry. 

“Whenever (journeying in those phlegmatic vehicles entitled 
diligences) I traverse the interval which separates Lugo from Leor, 
I amuse myself by considering the intimate bond which exists 
between the soil and the woman, the relation between the land and 
the figures which give it life. In the measure that we leave the 
Galician province behind us, the valleys cease to be green, the 
fields fertile, and the rills frequent. The clusters of elms, chestnut, 
and walnut trees disappear. The silvery olive and the yellow furze 
vanish, and arid, interminable plains present themselves, and steep 
mountains, peppered with fragments of granite, and clothed with 
grey slabs of slate. The last women who remind one of Galicia, 
are they who come to offer the traveller the cup of fragrant cow’s 
milk ; dirty, dishevelled wenches, worn by labour and hardship, 
yet withal of feminine manners, pleasing colouring and counte- 
nances not wholly devoid of a certain charm. A few leagues far- 
ther on bring us to the squalid hamlets of the territory of Leon. 
Hard-featured, angular women, whose clayey, slate-coloured skin is 
drawn over their bones as if they had been moulded from the arid 
soil, or chiselled in the hard rock of the Sierras, appear at the 
windows, or in the doorways of their mud huts. 

“The Galician woman is faithful to those traditions of far-off 
times, when the males of a clan dedicated themselves to the perils 
of war and the toils of the chase, and the whole weight, not only of 
domestic drudgery, but of the cultivation of the soil, fell to the 
female’s share. To-day, as then, they dig and delve, sow and weed, 
and reap, beat the flax, twist it, spin and weave it into the rustic 
loom. They load their massive shoulders with heavy sacks of rye 
or maize, and carry them to the mill. They knead the coarse, ill- 
ground flour, and after lighting their stove with the wood they 
have gathered on the hills, make it into a rich brown pie with 
Indian corn, or into manchets with wheat or meslin. Ere puberty 
has unfolded and developed their frame, they receive in their arms 
the new-born brother, who screams as if he were being skinned. 
Rustic shepherdesses, they tend the oxen, and press the full udders 
of the cow, and when the pitcher is filled with snowy foaming milk, 
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instead of quaffing it, they, with exemplary sobriety and religious 
care, place the pitcher in an ozier basket, with a couple of fowls 
tied together by the claws, a couple of dozen of fresh eggs, a bunch 
of cabbages, and three or four little conical cheeses. They place 
the basket on their head and wend their way to the market of the 
neighbouring town, where, haggling over the last miserable ochavo,* 
they dispose of their wares. The existence of the Galician woman, 
knowing neither ease nor rest, is one of hand-to-mouth struggle 
with the hunger that menaces to invade her dwelling, and enthrone 
itself on her humble hearth. Poor woman, who is everybody’s 
slave! the slave of the grumbling despotic grandsire; of the 
father who spends his time between questionable gallantries and 
visits to the various taverns; to the equally brutal husband ; of the 
sickly child that clings whining to her skirt ; of the cow she kneels 
to milk; of the calf to whose manger she carries fodder ; of the pig 
for whom she brews a broth not very inferior to what she eats 
herself ; of the hen on whom she waits to gather the eggs she will 
lay; and even of the cat, to whom she serves on an earthern platter 
the few remains of the frugal banquet. 

‘* While the Galician remains unwedded, her share of the work, 
although by no means inconsiderable, is tolerable ; but marriage is 
no improvement to her position. Only the imperious mandate of 
nature, the law which forces the germ to sprout, the seed to shoot 
up, the tree to bear fruit, and all nature to shake off her 
torpor and awake, can force the Galician peasant to build her 
nest. Ladies of the great world, you whose nuptial chamber the 
upholsterer hangs with silk, and for whom the agile fingers of the 
milliners construct gala attire out of rich stuffs,1 am about to 
inform you how the dwelling of the Galician bride is decorated, 
and to sketch her trousseau for you. Let us enter the house; the 
floor is of moist uneven soil, the slanting roof admirably con- 
structed to admit wind and water; from the corners depend 
intricate draperies of lace woven by the spiders; the carpet is 
composed of cabbage-stalks, bean-shells, dried sheaves of maize, 
and excrements of domestic animals. From the cremaillitre over 
the hearth hangs a black pot. In the recess, gleams the lid 
of the baking-trough, polished by much bread-making ; and there, 
too, stands the massive worm-eaten coffer, in which the trousseau, 
which may consist of a matter of three shifts of coarse linen and 
a few scraps of coarse tweed (picote). Four unplaned planks form 
the nuptial couch, a sort of cage fastened to the wall and open on 
one side to admit its occupants. A few steps farther on, cows and 
calves show their heads, and, with melancholy eyes, contemplate 


* Ochavo is two maravedis. 
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the newly-married pair, while with long-drawn-out lowings they 
sing their epithalamium. Meanwhile the fowls scratch the floor 
underneath ; the pig grunts, and rubs himself against the bed. 

‘Tt is true that the wedding feast was splendid: vermicelli soup, 
highly coloured with saffron, salt fish and meat da discrétion, 
bumpers of wine, heaps of rice cooked in boiling milk, wheat-cakes 
and sweet fritters. Yet after this Babylonian feast, on the morn- 
ing on which aliens are accustomed to offer a present to their 
bride, the Galician bride springs barefoot from her bed, strikes a 
light, and casts into the depths of the black pot the ingredients 
for the morning broth. Then she settles the pitcher on her head 
and sallies forth to draw water from the well; and these are the 
lightest of her duties and fatigues. Nature imposes a child upon 
her every year, as she ordains the harvest to the land. If in the 
early months of gestation the Galician continues her labours— 
como wna loba (‘like a she-wolf”), to quote the local idiom— 
despite inevitable and poignant lassitude, during the latter ones, 
heavy and distorted she drags herself about, and never gives in. 
Sometimes the terrible crisis surprises her on her way to market, 
or on the hills, where she is cutting the thorny furze. Sometimes 
the reaping-hook or the threshing-stick are all the support she has 
during the agonies of child-birth, and perhaps the innocent being 
sees the light at the bottom of a valley, or on the high road. 
Bestowed in the afore-mentioned basket, and, wrapped in its 
mother’s mantelo, it then makes its first entry in the paternal 
domicile. Yet on entering the world, as it were, casually, the 
tiny creature finds ample sustenance provided for it; the Gallega 
has nourishment enough and to spare for her children, and even 
for the children of others, when she undertakes to nurse them, an 
office which she fulfils no less successfully than the noted Pasiegas 
(wet-nurses of Santander). Therefore the presentment of the 
Galician matron may be evoked if we imagine her surrounded by 
her children like a hen by her brood, leading a sturdy lad of seven 
by the hand, two or three younger urchins clinging to her skirts, 
and a twelvemonth-old suckling hanging to her plenteous breast, 
while, perhaps, in her innermost heart she is conscious of the 
vague thrill of a new life that is kindling within her own. | 

‘** Well does she deserve, well has this prolific, serviceable, and 
motherly Gallega earned, a little relaxation. Therefore grant her 
permission to amuse herself and ‘shake a good leg’ under the 
shadow of the walnut, or the leafy chesnut-boughs, on the feast 
of the local saint, or on the delicious spring night of St. John, or 
when the first chesnuts crackle in the cheerful blaze and the new 
wine slakes the thirst of the harvesters. Permit her to wash her 
face and her feet in the public fountain, or in the brook that runs 
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through her orchard, to comb and plait her tresses, tying their 
ends together, and to assume the gay apparel of festal occasions. 

‘* Tf her birthplace be one of those fertile valleys of Mahia, that 
lie near Iria Flavia and Compostela, she will adorn her head with 
the pretty cofia of fine lace, trimmed with bright ribbons. If it be 
Ribero de Avia, or in the neighbourhood of Orense, she will wear a 
kerchief of dark silk which gives value to the sweet pallor of an 
oval face, and over it she will fasten the short dengue (a veil of 
peculiar shape) by two silver combs. If she saw the light on the 
poetic shores of Rias Bajas or at Muros, she will attire herself in the 
rich apparel that delights every beholder: black satin bodice, 
brightly coloured basquine, ample mantelo (a sort of tunic) of 
shining silk fringed and embroidered with jet, a long head-scarf of 
scarlet or canary-coloured gauze falls gracefully down to the 
shapely hips, like the branches of the willow over its trunk, 
massive necklaces of golden filigree and strings of amber beads, 
encircle her throat, from her small ears depend big earrings, and 
on her bosom blazes a large medal called the sapo. Yet when the 
fair Muradanas make their very legitimate claim to the palm of 
Galicia, for elegance of apparel, I call to mind that the classic 
attire of the Gallega is the costume worn by the women of my 
birthplace, the Marifanas. Their costume consists of a crimson 
dengue (gauze veil) bordered with a hem of stout black silk, a 
justillo or sleeveless jacket of stout cloth worn over a linen chemi- 
sette with loose sleeves, curiously gathered at the wrist ; the superb 
mantelo, a sort a tunic, of extraordinary richness, tied back with 
bright-coloured silken scarves’: under the fringe of the mantelo 
appear a few inches of crimson skirt, below the skirt a glimpse of a 
yellow serge petticoat and the leather shoe laced with blue ribbons. 
Round the neck a gold filigree necklet, and the full folds of a muslin 
fichu drape the shoulders. When they sally forth in this fantastic 
attire to dance the traditional Muiteira—a national dance which 
dates from those remote times in which Galician and Lusitanian 
mercenaries aided Hannibal to check the power of Rome—it is 
impossible to imagine a more delightful or picturesque sight. The 
women, leaning forwards and glancing sideways, pass before you 
with flying tresses and flushed cheeks, their dengues fluttering with 
the bosom’s rise and fall. They join hands by the finger-tips 
while the feet pass lightly over the ground in rhythmic motion, and 
the many coloured skirts whirl with every turn of the body. 
Meanwhile the gaita (a sort of bagpipe) exhales its melancholy 
rustic music, now grave, now shrill, ever penetrating, and the 
strident drum, or rather tabour, beats the time, and the trimbrel 
breaks in with its melodious laugh, and the sky-rockets furrow the 
skies with light, and fall and dissolve in golden tears. 
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“But this spectacle is daily becoming of rarer occurrence,” adds 
the Seiiora Pardo Bazan, from one of whose contributions to the 
“‘Folk-lore’”’* of her native Galicia, the foregoing characteristic 
study is translated. ‘‘ Costumes, customs, dances, and memories,” 
she adds, “ are fast disappearing like an ancient painting that the 
years are gradually fading and obliterating. The Muiieira is being 
superseded by the agarradifo, a grotesque parody of the Hungarian 
polka and the German waltz; the sayas of crimson serge, for the 
flounced petticoat of French percale, the dengue by a lace shawl, the 
long plaits by a small round coil of hair, the rustic leather shoe by 
the morocco boot. . . and soon one will need to bury oneself in the 
innermost heart of the mountains to mot with a type of genuine 
indigenous fragrance, colour and savour.’ 


* Folk-lore Biblioteca de las Tradiciones Populares Espajiolas. Sevilla, Alejandro 
Guichot y Compafiia, Calle de Teodosio 63. 
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“THE CLASSES AND THE MASSES” 
AT OXFORD. 


Tm. quite recently the words “ University Extension’ had a 
strange incomprehensible sound in many ears, embodied a vague un- 
defined agency to others, had a suspicious suggestion of revolutionary 
innovation to old-fashioned folks, and provoked an amused smile of 
pitying condescension from many of the advanced educationists. 
It was an ideal to some, an abstraction to others, a mere paper 
scheme without vitality or cohesion to a third class; but lo! 
suddenly, as it may seem to those who have not watched the be- 
ginning of the movement, the ideal has become a reality, the 
abstraction is clothed in visible and even impressive form, and the 
scheme appears as a living and working organism. 

The meeting together at Oxford of some nine hundred and fifty 
men and women, of whom by far the larger portion were Univer- 
sity Extension students, has convinced even the most sceptical, of 
the existence of a large body of people drawn from “the classes 
and the masses,” who are engaged in the pursuit not only of 
knowledge, but of mental training, who literally “‘ walk by the same 
rule and mind the same things,” and who find gratification for 
their higher tastes, and satisfaction for at least some of their higher 
aspirations, by means of this comparatively new agency. All the 
leading journals have taken note of the Oxford meeting, most of 
them in a friendly spirit, some few in a critical and scornful 
fashion, as in the phrase, “education by excursion,” which is 
exactly one of those ‘‘ smart” sayings which stick, and, like many 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s bon mots and shrewd definitions, have just 
the possible element of truth in them, which, if left uncontroverted, 
may bring about its own fulfilment. 

Some slight account of the impressions left by the meeting on 
one who took part in it from beginning to end, and had, perhaps, 
some special opportunities of seeing its working, may not be wholly 
without interest. 

It is scarcely necessary now to say that the ideal of University 
Extension is to bring the teaching of the Universities within reach 
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of the myriads who cannot go to them; but what cannot be re- 
peated too often, nor too relentlessly dinned into the ears of the 
public, is the means by which it seeks to do this. It is not merely 
a wide-spread organization for providing lectures; this it 
regards as the smallest part of its work. The lectures are only 
intended to stimulate a desire for knowledge, to stir up, as it were, 
stagnant waters. Its main object is to train the minds of its 
students to think, to study, to read, to write ; to supply, in fact, all 
that we include in mental training. The “class” which is held 
after each lecture, when the lecturer becomes the teacher, drawing 
out what his students have learnt, explaining obscurities, discuss- 
ing difficulties, encouraging questions, and commenting on the 
paper-work done during the previous week (for the writing of 
essays and answering the questions set in the syllabus which is 
provided by each lecturer, forms an integral and most important 
part of every course of University Extension lectures), contains 
the real kernel of the system. This work has been going on, 
silently and quietly for the most part, in many different centres of 
life and thought, during the last sixteen years ; in the large manu- 
facturing towns of the north, where the audiences have been chiefly 
working men; in mining districts, in country towns, and in 
fashionable watering-places; in all, about 116,000 people have 
come under its influence, and of these 47,000 have gone up for 
the examination which follows every course. Cambridge, Oxford, 
and the London Society for University Extension work har- 
moniously together on much the same lines; on one point only 
does Cambridge differ fundamentally from Oxford, and that is 
that certificates are granted to those who pass the examination 
only if their paper-work during the whole course has satisfied the 
lecturer ; they are thus subjected to a double test, that of sustained 
effort, and that of prompt application of the knowledge gained. 
Oxford has now under discussion a scheme which shall in some 
way recognize the verdict of the lecturer as well as of the examiner, 
and remove many of the objections now often made to a simple 
examination test. 

After some sixteen years’ work in scattered centres, it was’ de- 
cided to try the experiment of inviting University Extension 
students, and others interested in education, to spend ten days in 
Oxford ; the originators seem to have had a twofold object in view. 
First, as affecting the movement, (a) to consolidate existing centres 
and stimulate the formation of new ones; and (b) to devise a means 
of securing sequence of study through a period of courses varying in 
number from two to six. Secondly, as affecting individual students, 
(a) to bring students together ; to test, whether by meeting for a 
common object in the ancient home of learning, some effluence 
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from its spirit of corporate life might touch them, and produce or 
foster that esprit de corps which is such a valuable factor in the 
success of any movement which aims at becoming truly national ; 
(b) to bring the students into personal contact with the University, 
to subject them to the spell of its historical associations, its natural 
and artistic beauties, its means of intellectual advancement and 
its refining influences. Such would seem to have been the aims 
consciously pursued ; let us see briefly how far they were attained, 
and whether, in addition, any unlooked-for consequences followed 
in their wake. 

And first as to the movement. Those who attended the confe- 
rence on the afternoon of August 3rd, and saw, in spite of fine 
weather and many rival attractions out of doors, not only local 
secretaries, but a very large number of students gathered together 
to hear each other’s experiences, gain help from each other’s 
suggestions, discuss common difficulties and how best to meet 
them, must have felt that the general interest in the success of the 
movement, not only in individual centres, but in the country at 
large, was very real, very deep, very earnest. Signs of the mis- 
sionary spirit, so conspicuous among the lecturers and organizing 
secretaries, were not wanting among the rank and file ; on all sides 
suggestions were freely offered and eagerly received; there was a 
marked desire to throw the experience of each into a common stock, 
to be used by any or all for the good of the cause, and any allusion 
by speakers or lecturers to ‘“‘ Extension” work always evoked ready 
and spontaneous applause. 

With regard to sequence of subjects for study, the urgent need 
for some provision of this kind has been steadily growing up not 
only in the minds of all who have any part in the organization of 
centres, but also among the more serious students. At first the 
great end to be attained was to attract people so as to bring them 
within reach of an educational influence ; but now, in most places 
where centres are established, there is a nucleus of regular atten- 
dants who desire system, who wish not only to learn but to study, 
that is, not only to acquire knowledge of facts, but to grasp them 
in their mutual relation, to co-ordinate and classify them. But 
this section is not always numerically more important, nor is it 
usually the paying part of the audience; as a rule, the people who 
want to be amused are those with leisure and a certain amount of 
money. The conference on sequence of study was extremely useful 
in its endeavour to show how the wishes of the two classes of atten- 
dants can be reconciled. Mr. Sadler, the able and energetic secre- 
tary, pointed out how much variety was compatible with an 
educational sequence ; thus, taking any great historical period, it 
might be treated successively in relation to its political, social, - 
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literary, scientific, commercial, and artistic history, all these questions 
being discussed in the light of the Zeit-Geist, would ensure at once 
a wide range, combined with organic unity. 

The present writer, having had some experience of the working 
of both Oxford and Cambridge centres, is of opinion that the 
Cambridge “‘ affiliation” scheme, comprising a three years’ course 
with educational sequence, is not beset with the practical (i.e. 
pecuniary) difficulties urged by some local secretaries. It has been 
found that people are usually as ready to subscribe for three years 
as for one; and if every subscriber of half-a-guinea and upwards 
is given a vote as to time, place, and subject of lectures, it will 
generally be found that when a meeting of subscribers is called, and 
a convincing speaker presses the solid advantage of educational 
sequence, and points out how attractive such a course may be made, 
those who chiefly desire amusement will be ashamed to stand in the 
light of those to whom real teaching is important, and will assent 
to the theoretical value of system; and while they would object to 
the imposition of a too solid diet by a committee, will themselves 
vote for what is clearly advantageous to all who seek mental 
training. 

In order to supplement and further develop systematic study, 
Home Reading Circles have been devised. The lecture season 
usually follows the course of the spring and autumn University 
terms ; there is, therefore, a long interval from April to October, 
during which many students desire guidance. In some Cambridge 
centres, Students’ Associations have already been formed under 
voluntary and local superintendence, which meet together for the 
reading of papers, discussion of difficulties, and mutual encourage- 
ment. In some places reference libraries have been collected in 
connection with these associations, and it has even been found that 
people will lend books for a short period, bearing on the point 
which occupies a fortnight’s or month’s work. Oxford now proposes 
that any association of the kind which so desires should put itself 
into communication with the University, obtain schemes of reading, 
and syllabuses, with questions to be discussed either in written 
papers or vivé voce at the meetings. Individuals can also work 
under the direction of a teacher, who will, in addition to supplying 
list of books and syllabus, also look over and correct fornightly 
papers.* The subject of Home Reading was specially introduced 
at the Oxford meeting by Dr. Percival, Headmaster of Rugby, in a 
speech at a conversazione in the schools, at which a vast audience 
was present. At the conference subsequently held at an afternoon 
meeting, the general interest aroused by the question was testified 


* For information on this subject, apply to M. E. Sadler, Esq., Examination Schools, 
Oxford. 
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by a large and enthusiastic attendance, as also at a more private 
meeting held by Mr. Hudson Shaw, one of the prime movers in the 
matter, who has himself put out an excellent scheme of reading on 
the Renaissance, and will probably personally conduct one Reading 
Circle. The spirit in which the proposal was taken up shows that 
many students are really in earnest, and want work, not play ; and 
surely to isolated students in country neighbourhoods such an 
opportunity of guidance, of contact with a trained mind, of joining 
in a wide-spread association for the development of intellectual 
life, will be at once a stimulus and a refreshment. How far- 
reaching the Home Reading Circles are likely to become is shown 
by the fact that one is already started in Tasmania, so that this 
University Extension movement may actually form another link in 
the chain which binds our Colonies to the Mother Country. 

Let us now turn for a moment to the effect of the summer meet- 
ing on individual students. Here its more striking feature is 
apparent ; the individual seemed to be actually merged in a sense 
of ‘‘ universal brotherhood.” The little scattered groups of workers 
who had rejoiced in their personal gain by contact with some 
breath of university life, suddenly found themselves members of a 
great body; all divisions of north and south, employer and work- 
man, teacher and taught, gentle and simple, seemed lost in the 
sudden realisation of the dream of a ‘‘ republic of letters.” Univer- 
sal kindliness and friendliness prevailed ; those who went up alone 
soon found themselves making friends on all sides; nothing could 
be imagined more unlike the usual English spirit of “‘ aloofness.” 
Introductions? what more was needed than to be an “ Extension” 
student? People eagerly sought and readily gave crumbs of infor- 
mation ; great as was the rush for seats at some of the most popu- 
lar lectures, such as Mr. Moulton’s on “ Faust,” the greatest good 
humour prevailed ; people helped each other to find seats, made 
way readily, and accepted bad places with admirable temper. Nor 
was the unusual breaking down of English reserve only maintained 
in the lecture halls; at the various garden parties and excursions, 
which were admirably arranged by the indefatigable secretary Mr. 
Hewins, the same expansiveness and disappearance of social dis- 
tinctions was observable. In the inaugural address, when Mr. A. 
Acland hoped some lasting friendships might be formed, an incre- 
dulous smile passed over not a few faces, but before three days 
had elapsed, the dream was in many instances on its way to 
fulfilment. 

And with regard to the effect of personal contact with Oxford, 
can it well be over-stated? It was looking its very best, its 
smooth turf green and fresh after the wet season, its grand trees 
free from the usual summer dust, its rivers full of water, its match- 
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less architectural beauties thrown into full prominence by the 
exquisite blending of sun and shadow; the grey buildings now 
kindled into warm life and showing softly rounded outlines against 
a blue sky, tenderly veiled in summer mist; now again rising 
solemn and stately in defined grandeur against a background of 
heavy purple clouds. To minds jaded and weary with the struggle 
for daily bread, whether mental or manual, what could be more 
restful, more wholesome than the feeling that everything was 
arranged for them? There was no need for anxious consideration, 
it was a time simply to accept and enjoy. One overworked head- 
mistress exclaimed: “ Oh! the rest of having everything done for 
me, after having had to do everything for everyone all the term.” 
This is a receptive mood, the mind unfolds simply and gladly, and 
absorbs new impressions without effort. To the busy worker 
with his hands (and, for the information of the sceptical, let me 
say that one third of the attendants were men) the mere sight of a 
“home of learning” has an enlarging effect on the mind. Money- 
making is felt to be not the whole of life; spots there are still, even 
in this nineteenth century, where the quiet pursuit of learning is 
the prime object in life. To realise this, to share in it, even for 
the brief space of ten days, is in itself an education. Men and 
women whose daily lives are a hard struggle with facts, will go 
back to their work the stronger for knowing, realising, perhaps, 
for the first time, that there is another side to life. ‘‘ Beauty in 
use”; that is a grave and noble truth; but that there is also 
“use in beauty” is no less a truth, and it is one which, once 
grasped, transfigures life by a touch of added glory. 

One thing must have struck everyone, as it did the Oxford 
residents, who for the most part showed a generous and sympathetic 
interest in the arrangements, and that was the proud sense of pos- 
session with which the students regarded the University, and the 
increased self-respect and mutual sympathy which this newly- 
acquired possession produced. This feeling was sometimes carried 
to a comic issue, as when a student asked a resident ‘‘ Which is 
the way to the University Extension Church?” St. Mary’s being 
designated in this naive manner! It may seem fantastic and 
unreal to those who were not present, but we honestly believe many 
sober-minded people went away with a genuine feeling that, in some 
perhaps remote but actual degree, the University belonged to them. 
The more advanced stage upon which those who are really members 
enter, when they feel that they belong to the University, that it 
possesses them—not they it—-is no doubt a deeper truth which only 
a longer residence can teach; but the welding of a link between 
the Universities and the general public may be fraught with conse- 
quences far wider and deeper than was at first contemplated. In 
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endeavouring to extend their borders the Universities doubtless acted 
righteously to others, but also, we venture to think, wisely for 
themselves. We live in times when the most vital of our institu- 
tions are called upon to justify their existence, when their only safe- 
guard is in being deeply rooted in the affections of the people. 
The full privileges of University life must ever remain the inheri- 
tance of the few; but the honest, hearty endeavour to extend its 
limits as far as possible, the readiness of those who have enjoyed 
those full privileges to turn them to account on behalf of their less- 
favoured brethren, has met with a ready response. No one could 
watch the meetings and greetings between lecturers and students 
from different parts of the country, without feeling that the personal 
contact of mind with mind, brought about especially by the “ class” 
and paper work, had not been unfruitful of results. A real feeling 
of mutual friendship existed, and the little knot of eager questioners 
who gathered round the rostrum at the end of the lectures showed 
that the desire for teaching was accompanied by confidence in the 
teacher. 

Before the event, there were not wanting some who suggested 
that the ‘Oxford picnic’ would be quite as successful if the 
lectures were omitted from the programme. The event entirely 
contradicted this sneer. From first to last enormous audiences of 
attentive listeners crowded to every lecture, taking notes carefully, 
which many worked up afterwards; and if the experience of this 
year can suggest any improvement on a future occasion, we would 
venture to express a hope that more and longer courses of lectures 
may be arranged, as giving what is really widely desired, guidance 
for further study. 

We feel, in summing up as far as possible the results of this 
marvellously successful experiment, that the benefits have been 
great, and are likely to prove lasting both to the movement and to 
the individuals who share in it. The gains have been educational, 
strengthening the hands both of teachers and taught by showing 
that good teachers can command good listeners, that the pursuit of 
knowledge is not necessarily a selfish isolated search after intel- 
lectual pleasure, nor one that belongs exclusively to any class; 
social, proving that the differences between class and class are far 
more superficial than is often supposed, and are perfectly com- 
patible with very real and true sympathy; may we not add 
political? for by contact with Oxford life and thought, many in 
whose hands rests the future of the country may gain wider and 
more rational views, they may learn to harmonize reverent love for 
the past with eager hope for the future by a wiser use of the 
present. Certainly the gains are moral, for all that strengthens the 
bond between man and man, teaches the individual to merge his 
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private advantage in the common weal, to realise that only in 
corporate life can individual life attain its truest and highest 
development, this must raise man’s moral nature. And we stand 
already on the very border-land of a higher sphere, the spiritual. 
To discuss the effects in this region would be out of place here ; but 
bearing in mind the great charter of the Christian faith, the watch- 
word of ‘‘ the banner over us,”’ may we not hope that an increased 
sense of human brotherhood may lead on to a deeper realisation of 
Divine Fatherhood? Be this as it may, we feel assured that those 
who were present at the summer meeting have returned to daily 
life stronger, brighter, larger-minded, larger-hearted, in that they 
can say, mutatis mutandis, “for a brief space ‘I too have been in 
Arcady ;’” and that the memory of the first ten days of August 
1888 will be a precious one, for “‘ memory is possession.” 


A SEcRETARY. 


| 
| 


MYTH AND TOTEMISM AS PRIMITIVE 
MODES OF REPRESENTATION. 


In his recent well-written study of Myth, Ritual, and Religion, Mr. 
Andrew Lang has said much concerning the irrationality, the non- 
naturalness, and the grossness of Mythology in general, and of 
Savage Myth in particular. He asserts, and strenuously insists, 
that ‘everything in the civilized mythologies which we regard as 
irrational seems only part of the accepted and natural order of 
things to contemporary savages, concerning whom we have his- 
torical information.”* He describes the Savage Mythos as being 
a ‘‘jungle of foolish fancies, a Walpurgis Nacht of gods and beasts 
and men and stars and ghosts, all moving madly on a level of 
common personality and animation, and all changing shapes at 
random ”’ in a “‘ burlesque ballet of Priapus,” where ‘“‘ everything 
may be anything; where nature has no laws, and imagination no 
limits.” 

This state of things, or the appearance of such a state of 
things, which, as we shall see, is very widely different, he attributes 
to ‘‘ savage beliefs,” “‘ savage fancies,” ‘‘ savage conceptions,” and 
‘savage confusions,” which survive from a condition of primordial 
savagery—in short, to the primitive perversion, if not the original 
sin or ‘‘cussedness” of savage nature, that from the beginning 
persisted in prepensely going against the commonest testimony of 
the simplest senses in every-day matters of fact. The great and 
prevalent mistake here made is a result of assuming that the non- 
natural features of mythology in its latest phases are anything 
like a faithful reflection of the primal mental condition of aboriginal 
men in some apocryphal past, when everything in nature could be 
seen non-naturally, and anything believed in which could not be 
seen. The mirror might have been trusted more if these things 
had been a direct survival. But they are not; and it is we who 
are being befooled by this mode of producing evidence that savages 
are the living representatives of a primordial race of born natural- 
fools. 


Before we attempt to measure the intellectual status, or deter- 


* Vol. i. p. 31. 
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‘mine the mental condition and standpoint, of the men who first 


thought and spoke mythically, we must at least learn something of 
their symbolical mode of language. The symbolism is not a veil 
with which a more refined age sought to cover the rudeness of 
reality ; myth and symbol are twin brothers from the birth. It 
is the mode more than the matter which makes the mythos. 
Much that appears irrational when the matter is taken literally 
may become congruous and rational when we can understand the 
indirect method of representation. And if it can be shown that a 
primitive mode of expression has become the later mould of 
thought, it follows that the later thought or belief may be no true 
guide to, or criterion of, the earlier standpoint. 

According to the mythic mode, then, one thing can be 
equated by another to express the unknown by the known, as 
serpent = lightning, seorpion = sunstroke, crocodile = darkness, 
cow = mother, beetle = creator, cat = moon, hawk = sun, ape 
= typhoon, or hippopotamus = deluge. But supposing we are 
unable to read this hieroglyphical language, and have no mis- 
givings on the score of our ignorance, it is just possible that 
we may transfer our own mental mist of confusion to the primi- 
tive or other misrepresented man, and charge him with not know- 
ing a serpent from the lightning-stroke, the scarabeus from a 
god, @ woman from a cow, or big B from a bull’s foot. This is 
exactly what has been, and still is, done by writers who entirely 
misinterpret the primitive typology, and tell us that the early 
men made no distinction between themselves and the lower 
animals, but believed they could transform into each other at 
will because originally reversible, as if they were the natural pro- 
totypes of Mr. Hyde and Dr. Jekyl. To us this ancient typology 
is one of the dead languages, and the oldest of them all. But we 
can no more understand the ideas of primitive or uncivilized men 
in survival without mastering their earliest mode of expressing 
them, than we can read the language of gestures and hieroglyphics 
without first learning the current value of the signs. What are 
the reasons, with any root of reality in human experience, for 
thinking with Mr. Lang that there ever was a mental condition in 
which all that is irrational, monstrous, and non-natural now-a- 
days could be looked upon as natural, every-day occurrences of 
old? It never could have been a matter of savage any more than 
civilized experience that men had the same nature or possessed 
the power to change shapes with beasts. Dress themselves as 
they might in feathers, they never learned to fly; nor could they 
live under water, for all their totemic kinship with the water-cow 
or crocodile. And yet this is supposed to have been a common if 
not the universal “belief,” without any actual basis whatever, 
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resulting, as Mr. Lang says, from the “eternal confusion of 
the savage mind.” 

But surely there must be some other way of accounting for 
such perplexing appearances! The evolutionist, at least, may rest 
assured that early men were not the victims of that modern dis- 
ease, subjectivity ; not the sufferers from introspection or innate 
illusions; not the natural transformers of external objects into 
living subjects; but close clingers to their rock of reality rather 
than the self-deluded dreamers of vain dreams, or the fools of 
metaphysical fancies. If they had not secured a firm foot-hold, 
however slowly, on the ground of natural fact, however limited, 
they could not have beaten out a practical pathway for those who 
followed after them. 

The present contention is that there never was such an original 
savage as postulated, whose brain was turned by watching the 
whirl round of things which he could not keep up with; that there 
never existed such a mental condition as that of conscious myth- 
making men; that mythology does not begin with a series of rude 
guesses at an explanation of natural phenomena; and that, pri- 
marily, the myths are not attempts to account for the facts in 
nature, or to read the riddle of the universe, by way of satisfying 
a primordial crave of curiosity concerning the cause of things in 
general. It is in nowise probable that very early or savage men 
began by asking where the river came from, and then started off to 
seek its source. They drank of it as an element of life, or were 
drowned in it, and the power of drowning was imaged by the cro- 
codile, hippopotamus, or other wide-jawed dweller in the waters. 
Mythology and zodtypology are among the results deposited by the 
primitive mode of representation, but they do not offer reasons, 
and are not an explanation. 

Explanation is the function of later science, not of the earliest 
observation. Simple explanation would not have needed so much 
explaining! It is this looking upon the myths as an explanation 
of natural phenomena, instead of a limited means of representa- 
tion, that makes them appear so irrational at times, so unnatural. 
But those who have done this and denounced the ‘“‘ myth-makers ” 
as senseless, insane, obscene, and blasphemous, or suffering from 
mental aberration, have been spitting beside the mark. The 
senselessness of the Mythos comes in mainly where we have lost 
the sense. It can certainly be demonstrated that the asserted 
tendency of the human mind to project itself and mould external 
phenomena in its own likeness does not go back to the beginnings 
of mythology, and that anthropomorphic representation was not 
the primary mode; it can further be shown that the natural 
genesis of myth was not in a faculty of non-natural conception or 
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a primitive system of false explanation, but in a symbolical kind 
of representation which was necessitated for those who had to 
think in things and make use of signs when there was no other 
mode of expression. Here at starting there is a wide gulf fixed 
between mythology considered as a mode of representing pheno- 
mena, and mythology as a system of explaining it. In the one 
case we have the results of objective observation presented in a 
primitive phase of sign-language ; in the other, a subjective inter- 
pretation of nature in the sphere of causation. 

When the moon was represented by the cat who sees in the 
dark, or by the tadpole that transforms in the water, that implies 
no attempt at accounting for phenomena, no concern as to cause, 
no veiling of an esoteric meaning in a physical allegory. And 
when the condemned soul in the Egyptian Judgment Scenes is 
compelled to enter into the black pig and be driven down into 
the abyss, that is the typological representation of its being 
Typhonian, not a picture of the transmigration of human souls 
into the bodies of animals. Primitive mythology when “ simple 
of itself,’ unadulterated or unperverted, was neither confused, 
immoral, insane, nor obscene. It was nothing more than wnmoral, 
with no pretence of moralizing. The phenomena represented 
belonged to external nature and were not human. The primary 
actors in its drama were not human beings, but the elements 
themselves, or the beasts, birds, reptiles, fishes or insects, the 
natural types of elemental powers, which were continued as 
ideographs in the representation of later ideas. The moderns do 
but apply a false standard if they consider that to be obscene 
which was only childish. In the presence of primitive nature we 
have no call to keep on blushing publicly for shame; no need to 
foist a fig-leaf kind of consciousness on the face of very simple 
folk. Notwithstanding the physical nudity of Egyptian art, for 
example, the spirit of it is seriously pure. It is perversion from 
intended use that is always and everywhere the most fatal 
cause of debasement and degradation. The comparative mytho- 
logist who is also an evolutionist has no business to speak of the 
‘‘ barbarous and brutal disguises” in which the Egyptians veiled 
their deities, as if they had sought to vulgarise the divine. There 
is no meaning in such language when the course of development is 
properly apprehended. They neither placed the animals on a. 
level with man nor reduced the gods to the status of beasts; at 
least that is not the real clue to the mode of representation. 
This counter-postulate can be proved. 

The Mother of the Beginnings is as general in mythology as 
she was in the Totemic system of sociology. She is Typhon in 
Egypt, who is portrayed as the water-cow, or the crocodile, 
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because she brought forth her brood of the nature-powers from 
the abyss. She is Tavthe or Tiamat in Babylonia, the Dragon of 
the beginning, because this beginning with birth from the waters 
necessitated the water-type, whence the fish-mother. The water- 
cow as Typhon in Egypt was the primary form of the old first 
bringer-forth. Next the Great Mother as Hathor was the milch- 
cow. Lastly, the beast becomes a woman as the Mother-Nature. 
The Bushman pantheon consists of zodtypes with ‘“‘an old woman” 
as the fountain-head of all. The Mangaian Great Mother is the 
old woman named Vari-ma-takere, “the very beginning.” The 
Andaman Islanders trace their origin to the “ First Woman,” 
who was found by Pulugu “swimming about in the waters.” 
With the Eskimo all descent is from a “nameless female” who 
has her dwelling deep under the sea. The beginning and mode 
of representation are identical in each form of the mythos, and 
the mother is the same whether imaged by the water-cow or 
crocodile, the nameless female under the sea—La Source—or the 
first woman “ swimming about in the waters”’ on the way to 
becoming the mythical mermaid. The Zulu tradition that men 
were not born but were belched forth by a cow, can be read right 
back to this beginning, whether as the cow on land or in the 
water. As the cow the mother first gave the breath of life to the 
men, or rather to the powers first born of nature; indeed, one 
form of these powers is described as the Seven destroying Winds 
or Storm-spirits, like the Seven Maruts of India; breath and 
spirit being at one time identical or synonymous. Those who 
related these things with knowledge were able to distinguish the 
elemental forces that could be ‘‘ belched up” like the Seven Winds 
or Spirits of the Tempest, whereas the later story-tellers un- 
wittingly made them Men and the First Mother a Woman, instead 
of the dragon, the cow, or other animal. This conversion of the 
zodtype into the human being was a primary cause of the great 
confusion that has not hitherto been explained. For example, the 
first Great Mother when represented as a crocodile could bring 
forth the young of crocodiles without any violation of natural law. 
But when the same old genetrix gives birth in human form as 
Isis-Neith, and is portrayed in the act of nursing two crocodiles, 
-we are then left to marvel in the maze of mythology. The same 
change from the zodmorphic to the anthropomorphic representa- 
tion will account for the tradition of the African Balakai that it 
‘was a woman who gave birth to their totemic animals. 

The elemental conflict of light and darkness was portrayed 
by means of two birds as zodtypes of the air. In the Egyptian 
representation the bird of day is the golden hawk. The bird of 
night is a black vulture called the Neh. The two are twinned 
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together to typify the power of darkness and light in the double 
image of Sut-Horus. These are paralleled by the crow and eagle 
of the Australian Aborigines, which are in eternal conflict -as the 
two natural opponents, whose contest as such is true to nature. 
Also as birds they are true to the elemental typology. Later on 
the representation is humanized, whilst the matter of the myth 
remains the same. Now the same phenomena are interpreted by 
human beings, and the two actors become the well-known twin- 
brothers as Sut and Osiris, Cain and Abel, or Gaunab and Tsuni- 
Goam, who are always seeking to slay each other. Here the 
venue is entirely changed. If the devourer of the lunar light be a 
jackal, wolf, or the dragon of eclipse, it does not matter morally ; 
but when it comes to a brother killing his brother, or a son 
swallowing his own father, as Sut=Jackal is said to swallow Osiris ; 
or the child Heitsi-Eibib violates his own mother; Rhea brings 
forth a fawn; Neith nurses twin-crocodiles; and these things are 
related as histories, whether human or divine, then the myth 
becomes obscene, or savage, or senseless. 

The female in mythology, as in sociology, was the primary 
parent or producer. She, as we have seen, was the dragon of 
darkness, or the cow, that brought forth the child of light. Later 
on, her child, who was also her consort, attains to the supremacy 
of the individualized and causative fatherhood, whereupon his own 
mother becomes his own daughter, and the mother, wife, and 
daughter of the Egyptian sun-god Ra, are all one! This will 
show how the matter of mythology may be, and has been, de- 
posited by the mode of representation, and did not originate in 
false belief or natural nastiness. Thus we can comprehend how 
the non-human became inhuman, and the ante-human was changed 
into the anti-human, so that the matter of the primitive mythos can 
only be really read as pre-human. For instance, when the 
Athenians honoured as ancestors the men and women who were 
anciently transformed into birds, they were reversing the typology 
and handing it on by the wrong end. 

The early observers of nature have been libelled by the misin- 
terpreters of mythology, especially by those who have impotently 
applied the philological method of explanation to matters that 
were extant before either written or spoken language existed. 

Professor Sayce, in his Hibbert lectures, says: ‘‘ We find that 
primitive peoples confound (the stars) with animals, their automatic 
motions being apparently explicable by no other theory.” Doubtless 
the human childhood had its puerilities, but one would think that 
such an explanation belongs rather to the second childhood of the 
race. Why should the silentidog-star be mistaken for a barking 
dog, or still earlier, the howling jackal? Surely no people, how- 
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ever primitive, could have thought or fancied the starry system 
turning round the pole was a real live serpent. They saw it glide 
round subtly as the reptile, and so we find it figured as the great 
polar serpent or dragon. The dog-star in Egypt was first adopted 
as the Watcher above, and therefore it was a typical announcer of 
the coming Nile, as the dog that watched and made the announce- 
ment. The moon was only like a cat as the seer by night; or 
like a frog because it transformed. To suppose the Aborigines 
went upon direct likeness in these matters is not to correct the 
primitive ignorance by modern knowledge, but to confuse and 
obscure the ancient knowledge through modern ignorance of its 
mode of representation. Bird-men, bird-gods, and bird-ghosts 
were not begotten of belief; they are not creations or chimeras of 
early human fancy, nor grotesque conceptions of the savage mind, 
any more than is the sphinx, the centaur, or the seven-headed 
serpent, portrayed in Egypt, India, and Babylonia. When 
Bérésus describes these compound types depicted on the walls of 
the Temple of Belus in Babylon, he calls them an allegorical 
description of nature; they belong to the mythical mode of repre- 
senting ideas in combination, and did not originate ready-made in 
any form of savage belief. The one-legged people of the past were 
no false creations of belief, nor are they the abortions of verbal 
metaphor. One-legged was simply the image of an undivided 
stock. 

Bleeck tells us that the bushmen believe or imagine that their 
sorcerers and magicians, i.c. the wise men, the wizards, can and 
do assume the form of jackals! Now if we turn to the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics we find the jackal ‘‘ Seb” (which is also the wolf) is 
the zodtype of wisdom, craft, andcunning. His name signifies the 
councillor. In fact, the jackalis the wise one, the magus in 
animal guise, but not in disguise. This shows how the wizard 
could transform into the jackal or be represented by and as the 
wolf. The type is the same whether as living animal or graven 
ideograph, although the primitive mode of imaging may come to 
be mistaken for the later belief or imagining. 

Bosman speaks of the African belief that man was made by 
Anaunzie, a spider with ten legs. It is also said that the Bushmen 
think that ‘‘ most things” were created by the mantis insect, Cagn, 
their Supreme Being. But did these Africans believe or conceive, 
imagine or assume, that the Creator of most things—if not all— 
became incarnate in the mantis or the spider? Did the Egyptians 
believe that the world was made by a beetle when they imaged 
the Creator as Khepr the Scarabeus rolling up its little globe of 
earth as a nidus for its seed? Not at all. They were simple 
naturalists, who observed curiously, and named the beetle as the 
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Former, and then applied the type to other modes of forming. 
Hence the Supreme Former or Creator could be and was at length 
represented by (or as) the beetle. In this way Egypt shows us 
how to read the typology of the spider and the mantis in Africa 
beyond. The spider manifested a power of weaving, of suspending 
itself, of bridging space, beyond the reach of man, and so was 
made use of in sign-language as the figure of a power beyond the 
human range. 

We are told that the Maori believe the souls of che true and 
faithful dead can pass to Heaven by a bridge of gossamer fila- 
ments woven by the spider. The name of the insect is pungawere- 
were, from punga, “to anchor,” and werewere, ‘“‘to be suspended.” 
This shows how the spider could become the type of an anchorage 
above, a hope fixed on heaven, a mode of crossing the gulf of 
death. And if we were to search all nature through, we should 
find no apter ideograph of an invisible power, whether considered 
as delusive and deadly, or as the likeness of life that may exist 
and lurk beyond appearance, than is to be found in the mantis 
Jaustus, which imitates the forms and colours of the leaves around, 
and thus presents a living effigy of that which is and is not accord- 
ing to appearance, an external type of the god who, like the beetle 
Khepr-Ptah, ‘‘ concealeth his form.” Speaking of the mysteries of 
the mantis Cagn, the bushman Qing said to Mr. Orpen, “‘ Only the 
initiated men of that dance know these things.” He, himself, did 
not dance that dance, or was not master of the Gnosis. Again, in 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics the dead are portrayed as the reversed 
or capsized. Hence the soul of the deceased who finds that he 
lives on, exclaims, “I do not walk on my head” (ch. 53). He 
went down as one of the reversed, but has righted again. So it is 
with the Red men, who reverse the totemic figure on their grave- 
posts as the sign of the dead. The Maori likewise describe a 
spirit or atua as one who comes walking in a reverse position, and 
in that manner “little Maui,” a mythical character, descends the 
hill-side. In all three the description of the dead is identical. 
Again, we may ask if this is the result of a universal Savage belief 
that such was the mode of locomotion practised by the departed, 
or does it belong to a typical phase of expression that was common 
to all three races—the very image being presented in nature by the 
dying moon that descends, with horns inverted, to the underworld 
in this reversed position of the dead, and looking like the boat 
capsized, which gets righted again with every re-appearance of 
the new moon. 


If the belief of the Savage to-day be practically limitless, this 
mode of representing natural phenomena never did originate in 
primitive belief, or faith, however foolish. All the folly is inherent 
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to the false interpretation, whether that be the work of savage or 
civilized ignorance. 

The aborigines of Victoria are credited with the belief that their 
wild dog at one time was able to talk; and in Egypt the dog, or 
dog-headed ape is the Speaker impersonated as Taht, the Word, 
Speech, or Logos, of the later gods. Taht was the man in the 
moon, whose dog was the cynocephalus, i.e. the dog-headed 
clicking ape, and its mode of speaking was as the teller of time by 
the lunations. He is sometimes portrayed in the act of jotting 
down the dates, with a branch of date-palm for his tally; the 
Talker and Writer in one. ’ 

In another case it is the serpent that talks, as we meet with it in 
the Hebrew book of Genesis. This likewise is one of the talkers 
in the hieroglyphics, where it is an ideograph of Tet, the mouth, 
tongue, word, or speech. As the Ru, or reptile, it is also synony- 
mous with the mouth. A moment’s thought will show that the 
serpent is all mouth, so to say, from its lack of other members. 
It is a mouth personified. As such it was adopted straight from 
nature as a mouth-sign, or mouth-piece, of speech, and so 
became the serpent that talked, according to later “belief,” or 
ignorance. Moreover, we may read upon the monuments some of 
the things it said. Because the serpent was seen to slough its skin 
periodically, it became the supreme type of “ renewal coming of 
itself.” It was worn as the symbol of reproduction in the phase 
of motherhood. It was an image of a AXyyeeoia applied to the 
reproducing, fructifying, earth; a type of transformation in the 
lunar phenomena. It was set in the stars of heaven as a figure of 
time. The periods of time are called the serpents of Kronus (Seb). 
The serpent could be recognized at a known value for an ideograph 
in a dozen different phases of character as one of the transformers, 
and as an emblem of re-genesis it was also the ideograph of future 
life. The dead in the Egyptian Ritual actually make their trans- 
formation in this likeness of future life, the serpent (ch. 87). The 
root-meaning is the same when the Marawi or the Zulus are said 
to believe that the spirits of their dead ancestors return to their 
huts in the shape of serpents. Here the serpent is but a type, not 
to be confused with a spirit, as the Zulus hold the revenant to be 
a reality ; and those Savages who recognize their dead as ghosts 
are careful to distinguish them from the spirits or powers of the 
elements, which continued to be represented by the totemic 
zootypes; they strive not to have them mixed up together. As 
Mariner testifies, the primitive divinities or nature-powers of the 
Tongans are expressly represented by such zodtypes as the lizard, 
water-snake, and porpoise ; and these are the images of the gods 
a» distinguished from the human ghosts, who do not return, or are 
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not recognized in the forms which are held exclusively sacred to 
the primary super-human powers. The Savages distinguish. 
Hence the Thlinkeets assert emphatically that the ancestor of the 
Wolf-clan does not re-appear to them in the wolf form. They 
recognize the difference between the totemic type and the ancestral 
spirit. It is our modern metaphysical explanation, and the vague 
theories of a universal animism that confuse the gods and ghosts 
together, elemental spirits with human, and the zodtypes with the 
non-totemic ancestors. 

In the Book of the Dead, the Cat and the Ass are two of the 
** Sayers of Great Words” in the House of Heaven. Not because 
the Egyptians ever believed the cat and donkey talked. The cat 
was an animal that could see and pounce on her prey in the dark. 
She was made a zoétype of the moon, the seer in heaven by night. 
In this character she watches while men sleep, and bruises or holds 
down the head of the serpent of darkness all through the night. 
The ass in three characters of the mother, colt, and virile male, 
was a triple type of the moon’s three phases reckoned at ten days 
each. But did the Egyptians adore the cat and the ass in conse- 
quence ? The ignorant on-lookers, ancient or modern, might fancy 
80, because they could not read the signs. When Porphyry asserts 
that the Egyptians believed the beasts to be common and akin to 
men and gods, it merely shows he did not understand the ideogra- 
phic nature of their symbolism any more than he could read the 
hieroglyphics. But we are now in a position to correct the errorsand 
false inferences of the Greeks concerning that which they continued 
but did not comprehend. There is ample evidence to show that 
these were first adopted for use and not for worship; hence the 
head of the ass remains in the hieroglyphics as the numeral sign 
for thirty, the number of days in a soli-lunar month. The ass was 
also stationed in the planisphere as a teller of time, a “‘ Sayer of 
Great Words” in heaven, and in later legendary lore we meet 
naturally enough with an ass that talks. The crocodile having 
represented the dragon of darkness that swallowed the light, its head 
survives as the sign of an eclipse in the Calendar, and its tail as 
the ideograph of the word Kam for blackness in the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. 

Thus we see that the language assigned to beasts and birds in 
the folk-tales did not originate in the fancy of any ancient fabulists, 
nor in the primitive beliefs of incredibly credulous simpletons, but 
in the beasts, birds, and reptiles having been made use of as signs, 
as the living images or zodtypes in the earliest language of men. 

The Egyptians have preserved for us and bequeathed the means 
of interpreting this typology of the early thought. The primitive 
consciousness or knowledge which has lapsed or got confused in 
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Inner Africa, or Australia, India, or Greece, lived on and left its 
record in their system. If the Australian savage does attribute the 
earliest marriage laws to a crow, he is but saying the same thing as 
Hor-Apollo (1, 8—9), who tells us that when the Egyptians denote 
marriage they depict two crows, because the birds cohabit in the 
human fashion, and their laws of intercourse are strictly mono- 
gamic. 

The great power, or most potent medicine of the supreme being 
Cagn, the Bushman’s deity, lies in his tooth ; and we find the tooth, 
“Hu,” in the hieroglyphics is the type of the adult male, and that 
it bears the name of the sphinx-god, “Hu.” This emblem of 
virility was extracted in the mystery of young-man-making when the 
youth was typically reduced to the most childish status, to be reborn 
into the tribe and become a blood-brother as an adult male. The 
tail of the lioness worn by the Pharaoh is the same sign of power 
when suspended from the roof of his hut by the Xosa Kaffir chief 
as his symbol of supremacy. The hare, the jackal, and vulture 
have the same characters in the Hottentot tales that they keep 
when they become three divine types, or gods and goddesses in 
Egyptian mythology. Certain races identify the crocodile with the 
human soul, and it is reported as a belief, both of the Batavian 
aborigines and some inner Africans, that when the mother gives 
birth to a child she at the same time brings forth a crocodile. But 
Egypt shows us how this belongs to the zodmorphic typology. 
The crocodile, Sevekh, was a type of extreme intelligence (Plutarch 
says supreme) or a soul. The spirit of the deceased during his 
transformations in the Ritual, exclaims, “I am the crocodile 
whose soul comes from men”; that was as the type of great 
intelligence. Whether applied to the birth or re-birth, the sym- 
bolism is the same. When the Zulus say that mankind came “out 
of a bed of reeds,” the typology is that of the Egyptian hierogly- 
phics in which we find one reed stands for ‘‘ A,” the old, first one; 
another reed, ‘‘ Su,” is the sign for the child; and the reed denotes 
origin for Egypt itself. The credulity of living savages may be, in 
some respects, as Mr. Lang says, “‘ practically boundless,” without 
the necessity of our assuming that any aboriginal race of men did 
ever believe, conceive, imagine, or suppose that they came from a 
bed of reeds, or a mantis, a snail, an ant, a snipe, a snake, a frog, 
skunk, or bird, or plant. 

No wonder that certain totemic tribes should claim descent from 
the plant or other vegetable product, when we find the god Seb in 
Egypt, who personates the earliest form of the fatherhood in this very 
phase, as the lord of nutriment, the soul of sap and leafy life. Seb 
is god of the earth, and he symbols fecundity in an ithyphallic form 
of vegetation, or the element of wood as the productive power of 
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earth. The plant-life and human form are both united in Seb, 
who is sometimes portrayed lying on the ground covered with 
leaves. 

In the Bundahish (ch. 15) the primal pair of human beings 
Mashya and Mashyéi spring from a plant. The natural allegory 
had then passed into historic narrative, and the early mode of 
expression had become the later mould of thought. But the 
Egyptians never thought or taught that man descended from a 
plant or from wood, when they imaged the father on earth (who 
preceded the father in heaven) as the ithyphallic planter of human 
existence, the figure of fertility, the masculine tree of life. 

Doubtless the ideal significance of the zodtypes may be mistaken 
for reality in the later stage of interpretation by the savage, as 
it constantly is by the civilized man. Indeed, it is certain that 
the zodtypes were confused with the superhuman powers of nature, 
as when the Zunis pray to the animal gods and call them their 
fathers, or the Omahas say to the dying man, “‘ You came hither 
from the animals, and you are going back thither. Do not face 
this way again. When you go, continue walking !”—like a man. 
Also, when the New Caledonians will stay a child from killing a 
lizard by telling him to “beware of killing his own ancestor.” 
But the confusion is only mystical, not actual. The mist is raised 
by the mode of expression, which needs interpretation. The mist 
may get into the child’s mind, but no brotherhood or family of 
men who knew they were born of a mother from whom they traced 
their line of descent, ever thought, believed, conceived, or fancied 
they came from a lizard, or the lizard from a woman. Nor is the 
gnosis of the original representation quite extinct. Even a race 
so degraded or undeveloped as the Bushmen have their hidden 
wisdom, their magi, with an esoteric interpretation of their 
dramatic dances and pantomime which preserve and perpetuate 
the mythic meaning of their religious mysteries. What we do 
really find is that the Inner Africans and other aborigines still 
continue to talk and think their thought in the same figures of 
speech that are made visible by art, such as is yet extant amongst 
the Bushmen; that the Egyptians also preserved the primitive 
consciousness together with the clue to this most ancient know- 
ledge, with its symbolic methods of communication, and that they 
converted the living types into the later lithographs and hiero- 
glyphics. 

Animals that talk in the folk-tales of the Bushmen or the 
Indians, or the Marchen of Europe, are still the living originals 
which became pictographic and ideographic in the zodtypology 
of Egypt, where they represent divinities or devils, t.e. nature- 
powers at first and deities afterwards, then ideographs and finally 
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the phonetics of the Egyptian alphabet. The elemental origin of 
the powers first portrayed by means of the zodtypes is still 
recognizable, when everything in nature is classified according to 
the elements and divided on that principle among the totems of 
certain Australian and American tribes. Moreover, the Kamilaroi 
have their ideographs of the pre-human ‘“ Sayers” which are 
continued in their ‘‘ Sayings” (Gurre) ; and these are reducible to 
phonetic value as the Kangaroo=B; Emu=D; Sheep=J; Duck 
=K; Eagle=>M; Snake=N; a Stork with fish=G, etc. (Ridley). 

It can thus be shown that the hypothetical ‘“‘ myth-making man,” 
in the sense of a conscious fabulist or an inventor of impossi- 
bilities, is (in the modern sense of the word) the greatest myth 
of all; that mythology was not a system of explanation but a 
typological mode of representing natural phenomena; that the 
earliest actors or dramatis persone in this mode of representation 
were animals and not human beings; that the transformations. 
and shape-shifting betwixt the beasts and men did not originate 
in savage beliefs, savage perversions of nature or universal con- 
fusion of personality; that the persistence of the same mythos. 
with a change of characters from animal to human is accountable 
for much that is non-natural in later phases; and that as mytho- 
logy is a mirror of sociology which reflects the changes in human 
relationships and reckonings of descent from the female or the 
father, these changes have seriously affected the morals of the 
later gods and goddesses, more particularly in Greece. It was not. 
the primitive races who fancied that the gods were fond of dis- 
guising themselves and appearing to men as trees walking, or 
carrying on their amours with women as masqueraders in animal 
forms. The perplexities presented by mythology in its later 
phases, such as the Greek, are not the result of a simple or direct. 
survival of savage belief so much as the consequence of ignorant 
perversion and misrepresentation of the original matter and mode. 
of portrayal, which have been the cause of a very chaos of confu- 
sion. 

It has been suggested by Mr. Herbert Spencer that Totemism 
originated in a misinterpretation of nicknames; but Totemism is a 
department of this same primitive system of Zodtypology which 
goes back to the time before personal names could have existed, 
when the thinking and the labelling had to be done in things or 
the images of things, with the aid of gesture signs. It has now 
to be shown that Totemism, or tribe-heraldry, was not founded on 
the human worship of animals, birds, reptiles, and insects. 
Zodtypology, in Totemism as elsewhere, did not commence as. 
Zodlatry. 

The term “worship” is too often imported into the remotest 
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past from lack of the larger knowledge which might have supplied 
@ more rational explanation of human phenomena. If the primi- 
tive or archaic men had begun by worshipping beasts and holding 
their deadliest foes religiously sacred as their dearest friends, if 
they had not fought with them for very existence every foot of the 
way, and conquered at last, they never could have attained supre- 
macy over their natural enemies of the animal world. Totemism 
does not imply any worship of animals on the part of primitive 
men. 

It is the sheerest fallacy to suppose that the most undeveloped 
aborigines began to worship, say, fifty beasts, reptiles, insects, or 
birds, because each in some way or measure fulfilled one of fifty 
different conceptions of the deity that was recognized beneath its 
half-hundred masks. Nor does Totemism prove the existence of an 
alleged ‘‘ savage mental attitude,” which assumes a kindred be- 
tween man and beast, nor of a “ savage habit of confusing in a 
community of kinship men, stars, plants, beasts, the heavenly 
bodies, and the forces of nature.” This is to confuse the mystical 
descent according to the totemic type with an actual descent from 
the original animal ; to mistake the sign of kin for kinship. The 
confusion here is mainly modern ; civilized not savage. Totemism 
was earlier than the anthropomorphic mode of representation ; 
hence the system remains almost universally pre-human, and is to 
a large extent zodtypological. 

The ancestor of the Takulli Indians was a dog; and “ takulli” 
is their name for the dog. Like the Tinneh, they are the Dog- 
Indians. The name of the African Ghe tribe signifies the dog. 
In both cases the progenitor is but the Totemic type. It would 
be going directly against all known natural tendency for us to 
imagine that human nature in the early stage of Totemic sociology 
was confused with that of the lower animals. The very earliest 
operation of the consciousness that discreted the creature with a 
thumb from those who were falling behind him on four feet, was 
by distinguishing himself from his predecessors; and the line of 
difference once drawn, the mental landmark once laid down, must 
have broadened with every step in his advance. His recognition 
of himself depended on his perceiving the unlikeness to them, and 
it has been already shown how the beasts, birds, reptiles, and 
fishes were first adopted as zodtypes on account of their superior 
power in relation to the various elements, and, therefore, because 
of their unlikeness to the nature of man. 

The ancestral animal, then, is neither an ideal nor imaginary 
being as a primitive parent supposed to have been a beast, or a 
bird, a plant, or a star, any more than the first female as head of 
the Gaelic Clan Chatton was a Great Cat, or was believed to be the 
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Great Cat. The life-tie assumed between totemic man and the 
totemic animal, or zodtype, was consciously assumed ; and we can 
perceive by what processes and on what ground the assumption 
was made. The zodtype being adopted as a badge of distinction, 
the primeval coat of arms, it was a custom for the human beings 
to enter into a brotherhood of blood. That is, the men who were 
not born of the same mother, or the two sisters, could extend the 
natural tie of blood by a typical rite to others who were born of 
different mothers. In this way the larger family, tribe, clan, or 
sept was formed on the basis of brotherhood under some totemic 
sign. 

One mode of entering this second blood- brotherhood was by the 
shedding, the exchanging, or the interfusion of blood. In the 
mysteries of pubescence, or young-man-making, there was a process 
of regeneration or re-birth, by which a new life-tie was engendered ; 
this was held to be closer than that of nature, and a bond of 
covenant was established which was considered more inviolate than 
that of uterine relationship, because it was an institution son- 
sciously created for the most important purpose of avoiding promis- 
cuity or incest, as then reckoned. 

In some of the mysteries the totemic animal was tattooed on the 
body of the initiate, burned into the flesh, or branded in his blood, 
which served as the crimson of covenant equally well with the 
later seal of red wax. Moreover, the rite of this blood-covenant 
was further extended to the beast of the Totem. In an early 
phase of Sociology the same covenant was made between man and 
beast as between the affiliated human brothers, and their blood 
was likewise shed to be commingled together, or smeared upon 
the stone of witness, to be made one. In this case also the beast 
would be the totemic type that was thus made akin to the family 
or tribe. 

Now if the animal becomes of kin to the human brother by 
virtue of a covenant intentionally made in the blood of both, that 
proves the kinship did not exist before. The relationship did not 
spring from any root in nature, or false belief, but was planted for 
the purpose, and is consequently limited to the particular beast 
and brotherhood. The bear is only kinsman to those whom he 
serves as a totem, an image of the ancestor, female or male, and a 
type of the fraternity. So is it with all the other zodtypes which 
had been employed from before the time when the individual 
fatherhood was known. There is no necessary confusion of 
identity. An African woman of the ape totem may be seen in the 
act of suckling a child at one breast and a monkey at the other 
{as described by Schomburgh) without our inferring that she 
thinks the monkey is her child or was her ancestor. 
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If men had abstained from eating the animals on the ground 
of spiritual kinship and intercommunion of nature, because of a 
confusion or identification of themselves with the beasts, they 
ought to have abstained from eating any, whereas they ate them 
all in turn, the exceptions being made solely on the artificial 
ground of the totemic brotherhood. The beast only became of 
the “‘same flesh” with the particular family because it had been 
consciously adopted as their totem, ancestral animal, or foster- 
brother of the blood-covenant, and not on account of any belief 
that they descended from this or the other non-human parent with a 
different progenitor for every separate group. Evenin the human 
relationship the being ‘‘ of one flesh ” is determined by the totemic 
typology rather than by the ties of blood. Those of the same 
totem are always and everywhere of ‘one flesh,” which shows 
that the system represents a later extension of the same family 
that first derived from one mother; the mode of extension being 
by the blending of blood, the re-birth, the drinking of the covenant 
and eating of the fetish. But there was nothing promiscuous in 
this arrangement, which had been made on purpose to avoid promis- 
cuity. They did eat, and did not tolerate being eaten by, each 
other’s totems. The relationship of men with beasts was most 
deliberately adopted, and the partnership was held with the 
strictest regard to the law of limited liability. Thus the blood- 
brotherhood with the beasts was not based on any belief that they 
were on a level with the human being, nor on any mental confu- 
sion respecting their oneness of nature. At least it was not 
that which first rendered the animals tapu, or made them sacred. 

The typical character of the totemic animal was continued in 
various ways; putting on the skin was a mode of assimilating the 
wearer to the Powers beyond the beast, the superhuman forces 
which the beasts had represented in visible symbolry. Hence, on 
going to battle they wore the skins and acted the réle of the 
animals, birds, and reptiles, as their link of alliance with the 
superhuman nature-powers that were over all. 

In like manner the god Shu, the warrior of the gods, the 
Egyptian Mars, does battle whilst wearing the superhuman power ' 
of the lioness on his head! and the moon-god, Taht-Aan, is 
clothed with the power of the great ape, the ideograph of super- 
human rage when he fights against the demons of darkness by 
night, on behalf of the absent solar god. In performing the 
magic passes, for the purpose of healing, the Indian medicine-men 
would clothe themselves in these signs of superior potency; and 
we are told that in the act of healing the Omahas would imitate 
the motions and the cries of their totemic animals. In this sense 
the Minnitaree Indians considered the wolf to be a very powerful 
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medicine. This transformation of the medas or medicine-men 
was connected with the abnormal condition of trance. Into this 
they entered at times, wrapped up in the skin of the totemic beast, 
for the purpose of communing with the spirits of the dead. Thus 
the trance, the transformer, and the transformation ; the beast, 
the nature-power, and the human ghost, got all mixed up together. 
Such being the fact, it is easy to identify the foundation of the 
faith or belief that the medicine-men had everywhere the power 
of transforming into wolves, hyenas, or tigers, themselves, and 
that would cause the fear lest they should apply this power of 
metamorphosis to others, and ultimately create the belief in their 
power to transform human beings into animal shapes. The only 
veritable power of metamorphosis possessed by the ancient 
medicine-men or mages, the witches or wizards, was that of 
inducing the condition of trance. This was and is a fact in nature 
with which the primitive races were profoundly well acquainted. 
But those who are ignorant of such phenomena will be apt to 
mistake a surface appearance for the underlying reality, and must 
find it difficult to distinguish between the vera causa and a false 
belief. 

The representative character of the animal is unconsciously 
acknowledged, even where it is not actually known, as shown by 
the recognition of some great prototype, such as the Indian bear 
that “‘ does not die,” the bird that “ lives again,” or the turtle that 
is eternal; which is not any individual bear, or bird, or turtle. 

Not only were blood-covenants enacted with the beasts of prey 
as representatives of the destroying nature-powers, called by the 
Zunis the ‘‘ prey-gods”; not only were the beasts considered too 
sacred to be eaten by the human brothers, except as a sacrament ; 
the human brothers also offered their own flesh and blood to the 
totemic animals in the most solemn sacrifice. Garcilasso affirms 
that men offered up to their totemic animals “‘ what they usually 
saw them eat”; and as most of the great powers amongst the 
elementals were the devourers of flesh and drinkers of blood, these 
were offered to them in a propitiatory sacrifice, the practice being 
perpetuated when the sun, or some more abstract conception of 
power, had taken the place of the Carnivore. In the mysteries 
tey changed place and shape and nature with the beasts of 
prey. They masked themselves in the skins of animals, reptiles, 
and birds, and sat at feast in those forms to devour the sacrifice 
when the human brother or substitute was slain. In that way they 
transformed, and were said to change themselves into wolves or 
tigers, bears or crocodiles, to partake of this most primitive 
eucharistic rite. For it did become a religious ceremony and a 
mode of entering into alliance and communion with the powers 
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first apprehended as super-human. When the ghastly grim reality 
had passed into the legendary phase, we are told, as Plato tells us 
in the Republic, that those who ate of the human sacrifices offered 
to the wolf were transformed into wolves. Herodotus likewise 
relates that the Neurian wizards changed themselves into wolves 
for a few days once a year. First, the men who ate human flesh 
had changed themselves into wolves to eat it, according to the 
mode of masking. Next, it was said that by eating human flesh 
men would become Were-wolves, and, lastly, we have the were-wolf 
as a man who turns into the wolf on purpose to devour human 
flesh. Such are the tricks of typology, based on the primitive 
simplicity and the ignorant misinterpretation of later times when 
the mythos passes into the fable which deposits these types of the 
were-wolf, the mermaid, the cockatrice, the serpent-woman, the 
vampire, or the moon-calf. 

It was a masquerade ; but the men beneath the masks originally 
knew they were acting in characters which they themselves had 
created. They wore skins in a typical transformation ; they clothed 
themselves thus in the super-human powers for a definite purpose, 
and not because they were returning to the condition of beasts 
from which they came. The masking and metamorphosis were 
but a mode of the mysteries, which included the mystery of trance. 
This primitive drama is not yet played out. It is still to be 
recognized in certain scenes, characters, and transformations of our 
Christmas pantomime. The non-natural masks and shapes of 
beasts still represent the nature-powers, the elementals, or spirits 
of the elements now become gnomes and fairies, giants, and dwarfs, 
and other types of beings that never were human. The rites and 
doctrines are also to be identified at times as survivals in religious 
ritual. A startling illustration may be seen in a collection of 
English hymns (1754) where these lines occur :— 

What greater glory could there be 
Than to be clothed with God ? 

He drew his skin upon my skin, 
His blood upon my blood. 

That son of the Incas, Garcilasso de la Vega, tells us in his 
valuable commentaries how, in the beginning men had only 
sought for pacharissa (or totems), whereby to discriminate one 
human stock from another. ‘Each desired to have a god (or 
figure) that was different from the other, and their only thought 
was how to make one different from another,” for the purpose of 
distinguishing the one stock, group, or brotherhood from all the 
rest. 

The origin of family or tribal Totemism could not be more 
explicitly stated. Also, the Dieri tribe of Australian aborigines have 
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a legend that mankind had married promiscuously until the good 
spirit ordered them to be divided into groups which were to be 
called after such of the zodtypes as Dogs, Emus, Iguanas, and 
other totems, the members of each branch being forbidden to 
intermarry. Thus Totemism was evolved as the necessary means 
of dividing the race, of establishing the social group, and distin- 
guishing each from all around, by making use of the beasts for the 
particular badges; the earliest mode of doing so being by wearing 
their skins, before their liknesses could be otherwise imaged ; and, 
therefore, it did not arise from nicknaming individuals after the 
animals, nor from any desire on the part of primitive men to 
merge their newly-found identity with the nature of the beasts, or 
lose it through claiming a common kinship with reptiles, plants, 
and stones. The cause of a mystical relationship that was 
recognized between man and the animals may now be traced on 
grounds less lofty than that of the supposed divine incarnations, 
and more natural than that of an animistic interfusion which led to 
a confusion of identity or personality. The animals were first 
recognized as powers in themselves, but they were also adopted as 
the living, visible symbols of elemental powers that were superior 
to both the animal and the human as a means of representing 
natural phenomena. They were further adopted into the human 
family as totemic types with religious rites that gave them all the 
sanctity of the blood-covenant, and made them of one flesh with 
the human brothers. Thus they were doubly adopted; and this 
led to their becoming later living fetishes as the naturalized 
representatives of super-human powers, if not as the objects of 
direct human worship. 

The blood-covenant which had been entered into with the beasts 
was still further extended to the powers they represented con- 
sidered as elemental spirits. These were offered the first lap of 
the life newly shed. It is at this depth we should have to grope 
for the origin of human sacrifice, and of the Cannibalistic gods. If 
it stood alone, the making of a blood-covenant with the totem and 
its elemental power would account for later belief in a mysterious 
life-relationship between the man and animal. The Geawegal of 
N. 8. Wales thought they were related to their totem, but in a 
way that could not be explained. And in the course of descent, as 
the zodtype became fetishtic in the superstitious phase, the life-tie 
might be looked upon as hereditary and pre-natal by those who 
came later and could not keep track of the beginnings, and who 
consequently confused the symbolical with an actual descent, and 
confounded the ancestral animal with an animal ancestor. 

The theory of interpretation now presented is that the primitive 
thinkers were thingers ; that gesture-signs and zodtypes were among 
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the earliest means and modes of expression; that as the elements 
manifested the primary powers recognized in the phenomena of de- 
struction and physical forces inimical to man, so the beasts of prey 
were first identified as fitting representatives on some natural ground 
of likeness in the mode of manifestation, or equivalence of power, 
to express the earliest perception of that which was superhuman. 
The animals and reptiles thus acknowledged were primarily the 
most terrible and fearsome, and therefore they were both really 
and ideally the fetishes of fear, on the way to becoming the sacred 
zootypes of later times and more complex conditions of thought 
and expression. 

We find the human development is reflected in the modifi- 
cation of the significance assigned to the zodtypes, as when the 
serpent, once evil, was changed into a symbol of that which is 
good ; the crocodile, as devourer, was turned into a type of in- 
telligence ; the water-cow, as mother of life, was supplemented by 
the milch-cow, as Hathor, the Egyptian Goddess of Love. 

With the development of perception, and the necessity for an 
increase in the means of expression, the range of the types was 
extended to innumerable living things, differing according to the 
fauna of different lands, which were self-suggested, and then 
adopted as symbols of other, later ideas. The facts can be fol- 
lowed in totemic typology, in the Marchen of races, both civilized 
and savage, in the characters of mythology ; and the register may 
be read in the Egyptian system of hieroglyphy, in the petroglyphs 
and pictographs of the Red Indians and Bushmen, in canting 
heraldry ; in metaphor, as when the brave man is called a 
lion, the greedy one a hog, the cunning one a fox; and 
lastly, in ancestral names. It has often been a matter of 
wonder why the men of the Paleolithic age should have shown 
such skill in the drawing of animals, and left an art beyond 
that of the Neolithic age which followed. But this may possibly 
be explained by the scarcity of skins and the growing need of 
copying the totemic zodtypes. As the first objects required from 
the sign-painters were symbolic animals, that may account for the | 
most primitive races having been most expert in pictographic art 
as it is found in the European bone-caves, and amongst the 
Bushmen. The tattoo marks showed the tribe or totem at a 
glance. As one of the Haida Indians said to Mr. Swan, “If you 
were tattooed with the design of a swan, the Indians would all 
know your family name.” 

The zodtypes were adopted for the ideal purposes they served. 
They were made totemic; their likenesses were assumed in the 
mysteries of masking; they were imitated in tattoo; they were 
copied on bones and shells and stones; they culminated in the 
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hieroglyphical signs which finally became phonetic in the Egyptian 
alphabet, where we find A as the Eagle, Bas the Ram, F the 
Snake, H the Frog, K the Calf, M the Vulture, N the Fish, P the 
Widgeon, R the Lion, 8 the Goose, T the Beetle, U the Hare. 
From first to last the natural living types were made use of as 
humanly adopted and humanly developed ideographs derived from 
the pre-human “ Sayers.” 

This zodmorphic and totemic typology was eternized in the 
zodiacal and other celestial signs as determinatives of time and 
starry ideographs of the elements and seasons, which will remain 
the everlasting witnesses to this primitive mode of representation. 

An old English name for the zodiac at one time was the 
“Bestiary.” And in the Egyptian Ritual the sun-god or Soul of 
the Deceased, in the eschatological phase, passes through the 
“Bestiary; only instead of saying that he enters into or passes 
through the signs, they represent him as making his transforma- 
tion into the Ram or Bull, the Lion or Cat, by assuming the shape 
of the animal. He becomes the Hawk at one equinox, the Pheenix 
at the other; the Ape in the fury of Tempest; the Jackal of 
thunder, the Lion of heat, the Fish of the waters, the Beetle of 
transformation, the Bennu of resurrection, the Serpent of eternal 
life. This was the same drama of metamorphosis that was first 
performed in the Totemic Mysteries; the zodtypes being con- 
tinued faute de mieux as the extra-human means of expressing the 
later ideas of spiritual forces and of super-human life. 

The Powers, Spirits, or Gods of Mythology had been derived 
from the elements. They were represented by the zodtypes, and 
to that origin we may look for the Cannibalistic or unintelligent 
deities. In the chief mythologies they are seven in number, or 
eight—the Ogdoad—with the Mother included. The number 
seven identifies the elementals as non-human spirits. 

The powers were seven at first as destroyers in physical 
phenomena ; seven as the giants or Titans that were dispossessed 
and superseded ; seven as the gods of constellations, the seven 
Watchers in heaven ; and they were seven finally in the planetary 
phase. The seven in Egypt became the seven souls of the sun- 
god, the Supreme Being in whom the elemental and starry 
pantheon was unified, humanized, and spiritualized at last. This 
One God was worshipped as Osiris in one cult; as Amen-Ra in 
another ; Sevekh-Ra in another, and Atum-Ra in another. In 
this last the One God “ without change” was portrayed in the 
human likeness as the Divine Father in heaven, the creator of a 
son or soul “ beyond time” on earth. His material type in each 
of these four religions was the sun in the underworld, the Seer 
unseen, the Vivifier for ever. 
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It has often been asserted that monotheism was of Semitic 
origin ; but this goal had been reached, this type of the Eternal 
attained in Egypt when the monuments began, that is, more than 
six thousand years ago; how many ons earlier no mortal knows. 

Nevertheless, the zodtypes survived; and the Eel of Atum, the 
Hare of Osiris, the Crocodile of Sevekh, the Kaf-Ape of Shu, the 
Jackal of Sut-Anup, the Serpent of Seb, the Lioness of Tefnut, 
the Scorpion of Serk, the Cat of Pasht, the Hawk of Horus, the 
Ibis of Taht, and Water-Cow of Typhon, still survived as De- 
terminatives of the Primary Powers; their dead bodies being 
frequently embalmed in mummied forms; and they still remain as 
witnesses to the immense period of pre-monumental development 
in the old Totemic times of Egypt that preceded this anthropo- 
morphic representation of the One Supreme God. 


GERALD Massey. 
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SLAVERY IN AFRICA. 


Tue DISEASE AND THE REMEDY. 


“TI par a visit to Sayol’s camp. A scaffolding of beams at its 
entrance was ornamented with fifty hewn-off right hands. Musket- 
shots later on proclaimed that the leader of this gang was prac- 
tising musketry at his prisoners. Some of my men told me that 
the victims of this cruelty had been cut up immediately to furnish 
a cannibal feast ; for Tippu-tib’s auxiliaries from the Lomami, the 
Bene Kalebwe and the Batetela are cannibals.” 

Reading these words, one would think that they were part of 
some romance, due to the vivid imagination and genius of Mr. 
Rider Haggard; but no, they are, alas! an actual narration of 
facts witnessed by the famous African traveller Lieutenant Wiss- 
mann, and related by him in a paper read before the Royal 
Geographical Society on the 25th of June 1888. 

It may be urged by some that surely this horrible and diabolical 
conduct of Sayol, the lieutenant of Tippu-tib, is a solitary and 
isolated instance, and that other slave-dealers do not behave so 
atrociously. 

It may, perhaps, be the worst case which has up to the present 
been witnessed and described by a European, but it is unfortu- 
nately only a fair sample of what is daily occurring in tropical 
Africa, where murder and rapine are destroying whole tribes of 
negroes, the few and scanty survivors being dragged away as 
slaves. 

According to Cardinal Lavigerie, Africa is every year drained of 
two million human beings by the slave trade. Not a tithe of these 
ever come to be domestic slaves, “‘ who after all are not so badly 
off,” as is so commonly said by people who wish to plaister over 
the prick their conscience gives them when they say they are not 
the neighbour of the oppressed negro, and, like the Priest and the 
Levite, pass by on the other side. 

For every slave they carry off, the slave-raiders murder about 
twenty; and of those they do drive away, not a fifth come into the 


hands of the humane (?) slave-owners of Morocco, Fez, Tuat, 
Tripoli and Arabia. 
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The ivory trade has been blamed with causing most of the slave- 
hunts in Central Africa. This is no longer the case. In several 
regions the stock of ivory is nearly or quite exhausted, and still 
villages are hourly burned and their inhabitants murdered or put 
into slave chains, clogs, and forks. The only difference is that 
now the able-bodied men being no longer required for the painful 
and laborious work of ivory porters, they, along with the aged of 
both sexes, are slaughtered in cold blood, while their wives, sisters, 
daughters, and young children are dragged away to become the 
servants, concubines, and worse, of depraved and debauched 
mongrels. 

In a letter to Cardinal Lavigerie, the head of his mission on the 
Tanganyika writes :—‘‘ At the present time there are sold here 
scarcely any but women and children, the men are killed... .. I 
do not hesitate to say that in this case the women are more to be 
pitied than the men. The men are delivered by death at a single 
blow, whereas for the women and children slavery reserves a 
thousand deaths. It places them, without defence, in the hands 
of their masters for the most base debaucheries and horrible acts 
of cruelty.” 

Wissmann, in the paper by a quotation from which I com- 
menced this article, tells how the Bagua Pesihi have been swept 
away; and we also now know that Manyuema, which when first 
visited by Livingstone and myself was a populous country, 
where the traders conducted themselves with care and caution for 
fear of being attacked, is now almost depopulated ; and the same 
story may be told of other tribes and regions. 

Here are countries which have only lately been brought to the 
cognizance of the civilized world, which, during the lifetime of 
men still young, were as yet unvisited by any stranger, whether 
explorer, ivory-trader, or slaving demon, which when first seen 
were well peopled, and where the teeming population lived in 
plenty, where, though doubtless they had many things to suffer at 
the hands of their chiefs, the condition of the majority as regards 
their material wants, would have compared favourably with that 
of any peasantry in the world, which are now being rapidly 
reduced to silent wildernesses, where scattered skeletons alone tell 
of the nations that have been swept away. 

I will not endeavour to describe what is almost indescribable, 
the barbarous manner in which the slaves are obtained, the fright- 
ful sufferings they endure on the march, nor the pangs of hunger 
and thirst which they have to undergo. Let it be remembered 
that in order to prevent straggling, and to save the expense of 
feeding them, the weakly, the halt, and the lame are sometimes 
murdered and sometimes secured to a tree by means of a slave 
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fork, beyond the possibility of escape, and left in constrained posi- 
tion to a slow and lingering death, more painful, because more 
prolonged, than crucifixion and impalement. 

If I shut my eyes, I see the villages burning and the painful 
progress of the slave kafilas, I hear the shouts and musketry of 
the murderers, and the cries of their victims. I pray that others 
may do so also, and that English women, English mothers and 
English maids will think in their happy homes of the poor women, 
mothers and maids of tropical Africa, who, for no fault of their 
own, are undergoing here on earth pains and tortures which it will 
tax the ingenuity of the Devil and his angels to surpass in hell. 

I would I could write in letters of fire which would brand them- 
selves on the brains of my readers, if by so doing I could do aught 
to alleviate the condition of these our fellow creatures. The lot of 
the most miserable victim of the worst of sweaters is paradise com- 
pared with that of these poor wretches. The chain-workers, whose 
condition is a blot upon our national civilization, are in Elysium, 
when contrasted with the members of a slave caravan. Cannot 
England, the country of Wilberforce, Clarkson, Sharp, Buxton, and 
Sturge, and of many another noble labourer in the cause of free- 
dom, do something to prevent the sea of blood which is now flowing 
in Equatorial Africa ? 

Remember that these horrors are not of occasional occurrence, 
but are happening every day, every hour, every moment that we 
breathe. Remember that we are told that this infernal demon of 
slavery costs Africa every year the life-blood of two millions of her 
children. 

Can we sit still and do nothing? I am sure the manhood 
of England will answer ‘‘ No” to this question, and fortunately the 
stoppage of the greater part of this infernal traffic can be easily 
brought about. 

All European Governments have banded together to fight against 
Asiatic cholera ; our own officials in India are ever on the watch to 
fight against famine and disease. No plague, no cholera, no famine 
has ever caused or could cause a fraction of the sufferings and 
death entailed by the slavers being allowed a free hand. Our 
English Government is the only one which really fights against the 
slave trade, and what are the results? In one year our East 
African cruisers have liberated one hundred and twenty-eight slaves. 
One hundred and twenty-eight; and in the same brief space of 
time, Africa has lost two millions of her children. 

It took the Anti-slavery Society many years of the patient exer- 
cise of moral force ere the trans-Atlantic slave trade ceased to 
exist; but it was not moral force alone that brought about that 
happy consummation, and it was not until the slave trade had 
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ceased that legitimate trade on the West Coast of Africa began to- 
advance with leaps and bounds. 

Legitimate trade, and the opening up of proper means of com- 
munication are valuable aids in the suppression of slavery, but the 
good caused by them is gradual in its growth, and before they could 
render slavery a thing of the past, there would be no more victims 
for the slavers to prey on. Every year two millions are swept 
away ; in other words, in less than three years a city like London 
would be destroyed, or in fifteen, a country like England depopu- 
lated. 

I would not have our Government interfere in the active sup- 
pression of slavery in Central Africa ; I perfectly agree with Lord 
Salisbury, that it must be left to private enterprise; but I would 
have our Government insist that those who, as 1 trust, will under- 
take the work shall receive no let or hindrance from anyone of any 
nation, and that the Anti-slavery Society, working upon the lines of 
its constitution, shall endeavour to render slave-trading by sea or 
land a capital offence according to the laws of all countries, and 
that it shall also use all the means in its power to bring about that 
any country, company, or corporation, who now have, or hereafter 
may obtain, the legal right to direct the destinies of any portion of the 
African continent, shall no longer palter with the question of slavery, 
but that one and all shall renounce all dealings with the accursed 
thing, and that domestic slavery, and all systems of apprentice- 
ship which are only modified forms of slavery, shall be everywhere 
declared unlawful, for, wherever they exist, co-existent with them 
will be found slave-dealers, and, to supply the fancied wants of their 
customers, slave-raids and all their concomitant horrors will be 
carried on by them and their followers, among the nearest defence- 
less people. 

Every successive African traveller has told us, if not directly, at 
all events indirectly, how the so-called Arab traders are spreading 
over the face of Africa, how they are increasing in power, wealth, 
and numbers, and how as they and their influence increase, so the 
foul cancer of slavery spreads and eats into the very vitals of the 
regions where they establish themselves. 

I at one time advocated the employment of the better sort of 
these traders as the agents of any people who might undertake the 
extension of legitimate commerce and the spread of civilization, 
but it was, of course, under the supposition that they would be 
required to purge themselves of slavery, and with this proviso, I 
think, there are still a few whose employment might yet be bene- 
ficial. 

Tipo-tipo, when I knew him, though a slave-dealer, was appa- 
rently a humane man, and I was myself a witness of his restraining 
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the evil doings of the people of Nyangwe. When I spoke to him 
about slavery, he professed himself willing, if other means could 
be found for the transport of his ivory, to do without it ; how since 
that time he must have deteriorated, is proved by the destruction 
of the Bagua Pesihi by his lieutenant, Sayol, with the description 
of whose camp by Wissmann, I commenced this paper. 

Tipo-tipo, without having, as far as can be learned, given any ade- 
quate security against slavery, has been named Governor of the 
station of the Congo Free State, at Stanley Falls, and has to supply 
Mr. Stanley’s expedition with carriers; how many of these carriers 
are to be slaves obtained in raids like that of Sayol on the Bagua 
Pesihi? I do not think it possible, under present conditions, for 
Tipo-tipo to give any real security against slavery, for if he now 
attempted to restrain the evil-doings of his nominal followers, I 
fear his life would not be worth many hours’ purchase. 

I am sure that His Majesty the King of the Belgians, in all that 
he has done towards the founding and maintenance of the Congo 
Free State, has been actuated by motives of the purest benevo- 
lence, and that his sole desire has been to ensure the freedom and 
well-being of his African subjects. 

Unfortunately his advisers persuaded His Majesty to permit the 
institution of domestic slavery to be legalized in the new state. 
No one can be more aware than I am of the difficulties that lie in 
the way of the extirpation of slavery in Africa, and how it is bound 
up with the very instincts of the negro race, and I would not 
advocate the condign punishment of the owners of domestic slaves 
who treated their human property with kindness and forbearance ; 
but that is a very different matter from legalizing the inhuman 
doctrine that men, women, and children may be the lawful chattels 
of their fellow creatures. 

King Leopold is, doubtless, unaware of many of the proceedings 
of the executive of the Congo Free State, but that something more 
than domestic slavery is there permitted is now shown by what 
Dr. Summers, a missionary residing on the Lulua, to the south 
of the Congo, says of the caravan of Lieutenant Le Marinel, one of 
the employés of the Congo Free State, andj a companion of , Wiss- 
mann, when he witnessed the barbarous doings of Sayol and his 
gang. 

Dr. Summers writes :— 

Lieutenant Le Marinel returned from Nyangwe last February; his immense caravan 
burdened by about eight hundred slaves, bought either by the Bashilange or by the 


Angolan carriers, who were tacitly allowed to do this business in return for the poor 
payment they received. 


Does the Doctor mean that Lieutenant Le Marinel’s own porters 
were so badly paid that they had to be permitted to engage in 
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slave-trading ? Certainly it appears that it was so, and until some 
authoritative denial by the officials of the Congo Free State 
appears, we are entitled to believe the assertions made by Dr. 
Summers. 

If the authorities of the Congo Free State permitted porters to 
be hired on these terms, they degraded themselves to the level of a 
villainous old resetter like Alvez; if Lieutenant Le Marinel 
acted without their permission or orders, he should not be permitted 
to remain a day longer in their service. It may be easy to make 
geographical discoveries on such terms, but it is certainly disgrace- 
ful. Now that this is known, it is impossible that His Majesty 
King Leopold will allow any person within the limits of-his African 
dominions, who is in official employment, to again tamper in this 
manner with slavery. 

I have been brought by the speech of Cardinal Lavigerie, by the 
paper of Lieutenant Wissmann, and by other matters which have 
recently come to my knowledge, to give up the opinion that the 
extension of legitimate commerce and the opening up of proper 
means of communication would be sufficient by themselves to put 
a stop to slavery and the slave trade. They are important factors, 
but the amelioration caused by them is so slow and gradual that 
much of Africa would be actually depopulated before they had 
caused any appreciable effect. 

I am compelled to revert to the opinion formed. and written 
down in my lonely camp on the Tanganyika in April 1874, when 
I had the evil before my eyes, and no advice or ideas of other 
‘people to divert me from the true remedy: “ The slave trade is 
spreading in the interior, and will continue to do so until it is 
either put down by a strong hand, or dies a natural death from the 
total destruction of the population. At present events are tending 
towards depopulation ; for the Arabs, who have only penetrated 
Manyuema a few years, already have a settlement close to Nyangwe, 
from which parties are able to go slave-hunting still further 
afield.” 

How true these words were, events have now proved; and I 
trust that the strong hand of the people of England will be used 
immediately and effectively to put an end to the slaughter that is 
daily and hourly taking place. How that strong hand should be 
used, I will now endeavour to point out. 

We may not all of us be very well satisfied with the remodelling 
of the map of Africa which took place at the Berlin Conference ; 
but still it has defined certain spheres of interest as belonging to 
different nations, and this somewhat clears the ground before us. 
Cardinal Lavigerie has been using his eloquence to raise a corps of, 
# hundred Belgians. Where could they be employed more pro- 
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perly than within the borders of that State of which their King is 
Sovereign ? 

‘French crusaders may employ their energies against the Tonaregs, 
and in the regions added to their country’s possessions by the zeal 
and perseverance of my friend de Brazza; those who respond to 
the appeal of the Cardinal in Germany have a wide field in the 
annexations made by Herr Peters and his many colleagues and 
competitors. 

For England there are only left the territories which are 
shortly to come under the sway of the British East African Asso- 
ciation, which may be trusted to abolish slavery; and the strip of 
country running from where the Shire falls into the Zambesi, up 
the course of that river by the great lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika, 
and through the unexplored region about the mountain Nzige to 
where Emin Pasha upholds the standard of freedom and civiliza- 
tion on the Albert Nyanza. 

This long strip of country should by all prescriptive right be 
entirely under British influence. The Tanganyika was discovered 
by Burton and Speke, the Nyassa by Livingstone, the southern part 
of the Tanganyika was first explored by me, to whom also is due 
the discovery of its outlet; and, since then, the labours of the 
University Mission, the two Scotch Missionary Societies, and the 
London Missionary Society have all been directed to this region, 
while tentative trade and planting have been carried on by Messrs. 
Stevenson, Moir, Buchanan, Stewart, and other British subjects. 
Fortunately, also, by means of the facilities afforded by the lakes 
and rivers, it would be by no means difficult to establish a line of 
stations, and maintain communication between them, which would 
command all the routes by which the slave-traders convey their 
human prey obtained in the hunting-grounds of Manyuema, 
Ubira, and elsewhere, into Eastern Africa, and prevent their ini- 
quitous traffic ; and when once the transport of slaves is stopped, 
it would not be difficult to send expeditions into such parts of 
Central Africa, which, according to the jargon of international law, 
are still res nullius, as may yet be suffering from the evil-doings of 
the slave-hunters. 

The African Lakes Company, Limited, of Glasgow, are now en- 
gaged in active hostilities with the slavers in the neighbourhood of 
Lake Nyassa, and though their operations have not hitherto 
been crowned with complete success, owing to the inadequacy of 
the means at their disposal, and for other reasons which I do not 
feel at liberty to discuss, they have proved that it is perfectly 
feasible for small numbers of Europeans, assisted by black auxi- 


liaries, to hold their own against apparently overwhelming numbers 
of slave-traders and their allies. 
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I have carefully calculated the expenses of establishing stations 
and patrols by land and water, from the mouth of the Shire to the 
north of the Tanganyika, and transport on the Zambesi, and find 
that the cost of boats, arms, and other matériel, and their trans- 
port, would be £50,000, and the annual cost at first, another 
£50,000. The second sum would be largely reduced if, as no doubt 
would be the case, many of the white men required would be un- 
paid volunteers, and, also, if at the various stations plantations 
were formed to provide the greater portion of the necessary pro- 
visions. 

After the first year, also, most of the black auxiliaries would be 
settled at or about the stations, and surrounded by their wives and 
families, and the sum required for their pay and maintenance be 
greatly reduced. 

The assistance of the boats of the African Lakes Company, and 
of the various missionary societies also, is not counted upon in 
forming this estimate ; though there can be but little doubt that as 
the action of the anti-slavers would render the operations and 
position of both trader and missionary more secure, they would all 
be disposed to render what assistance they could. 

It may be urged that as Mr. Stanley’s expedition for the relief 
of Livingstone cost over £30,000, and his great journey, when he 
followed the course of the Congo from Nyangwe to the sea, 
£100,000, that my estimate is necessarily too low; but my own 
journey across Africa cost only £11,000, out of which were de- 
frayed the cost of sending Dr. Livingstone’s body from Unyan- 
yembe to Zanzibar, and also that of sending my people from 
Loanda to Zanzibar, the purchase-money of the schooner that 
conveyed them being £1,000, while Mr. Stanley’s men were sent 
back to their homes in an English man-of-war, for whose services no 
charge was made. I also hear from Wissmann, and other travellers 
and missionaries, that my name is still held in such respect and 
esteem (if I may be pardoned the egotism of saying so) by the 
people with whom I came in contact during my journey across 
Africa, that I have reason to believe that my personal influence 
would remove many difficulties, and be an important factor in 
reducing the cost of any expedition in which I took part. 

To obtain the money necessary for the carrying out of my ideas, 
I would advocate the formation of a great British Society, con- 
sisting of a central council, and local committees, and sub-com- 
mittees in all important towns and districts, whose duty should be 
to awaken public feeling concerning the horrible atrocities which 
are daily being perpetrated in Central Africa, and to collect funds. 

Any funds which might be collected should be paid into the 
hands of trustees who would command the absolute trust of the 
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British nation. One gentleman, who amply fulfils this condition, 
has consented to act in this capacity, who should not disburse any 
portion without the sanction and direction of the executive com- 
mittee of the central council. 

The executive committee should also appoint all officers employed 
in Africa, and generally do all such things as are necessary and 
proper for the carrying out of the object we have in view, and, 
doubtless, after a short time, if the society proved that it was satis- 
factorily carrying out the purposes for which it was instituted, 
H.M. Government could be prevailed upon to grant it a charter 
for administering the regions in which it was carrying on its 
labours. 

When I returned from Africa in 1876, I spent a good deal of 
time and money in endeavouring to obtain a charter to work the 
countries in Eastern Africa, which have now passed into the hands 
of the Germans; but the late Lord Beaconsfield, while fully sym- 
pathising with me, considered that the time for chartered com- 
panies had passed away. Since then charters have been granted 
to the Borneo and Niger Companies, and within the last few days 
we have all read with interest the charter which has been granted 
to the Imperial British East African Association. 

The charter of the last-named company is specially noticeable 
for the tenth clause, which runs as follows:—‘‘ The company 
shall, to the best of its power, discourage, and so far as may be 
practicable and as may be consistent with existent treaties between 
non-African powers, abolish, by degrees, any system of slavery or 
domestic servitude in the company’s territories.” This is a care- 
fully drawn clause, and may satisfy all but such as are fanatics 
about slavery ; but I own Iam a fanatic on the point, and do not 
understand how anyone who has the horrors now existent present 
to his mind can be other than a fanatic; but it allows the question 
of expediency to creep in, as some day some official may consider 
that the abolition of slavery “‘by degrees” renders it right and 
proper for him to prefer the obtaining of 5 per cent. for his em- 
ployers to the immediate freedom of some poor slave. 

An important principle is conceded by the twentieth clause 
which I, fanatic as I am, hail with delight, viz. that a tax may be 
levied by the company, with certain and unimportant exceptions, 
on caravans, porters, and goods passing through their territories 
for the purpose of the suppression of slavery. 

The name of Sir John Kirk, among those to whom the charter 
is granted, is a great guarantee that the question of slavery will 
not be neglected by the new company, for no man now living can 
point to such a consistent and successful record in the cause of 
anti-slavery as he can. 
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But to all commercial companies obtaining charters there is 
one great objection, viz. that it is not possible for them to keep 
their political and commercial objects separate, and their ad- 
ministration must always be biassed by a desire to do the best for 
their shareholders; and when the time comes, as it inevitably 
must, when the two have to be divided, only a compromise as to 
the assets to be awarded to each can be arrived at. Nowhere is 
this more clearly shown than in the great speech made by 
Macaulay in the House of Commons, when defending the compro- 
mise that had been made when the political and commercial 
objects of the H. E. I. C. were definitely divided, and even his 
eloquence is not sufficient to prove that the shareholders were 
not more leniently and favourably treated than the subjects of 
John Company. 

From this objection such a society as that which I now advocate 
the formation of would be free; those who subscribe money to it 
will do so in the interests of peace and goodwill among men, and 
will not look to any return for their liberality, save the satisfaction 
which the freeing of the down-trodden and oppressed may bring, 
and hereafter no commercial necessities will clash with the 
interests of those whom I trust may be brought under its rule. 

Every day I am receiving promises of support, and assurances of 
sympathy, from people of all ranks, from the masses as well as 
the classes, and I feel assured that it is only necessary for the 
British nation to be aroused to a due sense of the horrors and 
cruelties daily occurring in Central Africa, and learn that they can 
be put an end to with comparative ease, and that rich and poor, 
gentle and simple, one and all will vie with one another in sup- 
porting the cause of freedom, of peace and goodwill, and will, 
according to their means, contribute towards the funds necessary 
to prevent Central Africa from continuing one of the divisions of 
Hell, instead of being a peaceful and prosperous region of that 
earth which Christ died to save. 


Verney Lovett CAMERON. 
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Tue Harvest Month par excellence, which is just coming to a 
close, has been more free from the plague of political oratory 
than at one time seemed possible. The phenomenon is welcome 
for more reasons than one. It leads us to hope, in the first 
place, that even the constituencies are beginning to suffer from 
a surfeit of Party rhetoric, and are no longer as eager as they 
lately were to listen to the reiterated platitudes of common-place 
speakers who happen to be members of the House of Commons. 
But the most consoling inference to be drawn from “‘ the splendid 
flashes of silence” we have lately enjoyed, is that even the more 
ardent spirits of the Opposition are beginning to lose faith in 
the virtue of incessant agitation, with its concomitants of pas- 
sionate invective and boundless misstatements. The “country” 
has refused to be worked into a ferment by the political reasoning 
that compares the gaols of Ireland with the prisons of Naples 
under King Bomba, much to the advantage of the latter; and 
Mr. Gladstone has had to fall back on the milder but more 
laborious task of endeavouring to show that the eminent Liberal 

Unionists who were once his colleagues never regarded Mr. 
- Parnell and his Parliamentary Irish colleagues as in any way 
connected with the agrarian breaches of the law for which 
Ireland has become famous. He cannot be congratulated on the 
result of his efforts in the new ground he has been driven 
to take up; and his followers, destitute of his ingenuity and 
his indefatigable industry, are at a complete loss to know how 
to forge new and effective weapons against the Government. 
Hence we have been enjoying a period of comparative political 
quiet; the most conspicuous and noteworthy speeches having 
been made by champions of the cause of Union. Among them, 
Mr. Chamberlain has again occupied a foremost position; and too 
much praise cannot be given to the freshness with which he has 
managed to invest a now exceedingly old theme. Valuable as all 
his observations have been, perhaps he was most instructive when 
he expatiated on the painful truth set forth in the following 
sentence. ‘Our opponents,” he said, at Bradford, on the 
20th of the month, “are doing their best to sap the founda- 
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tions of law, and government, and order, and common morality.” 
Mr. Chamberlain experienced no difficulty in making good 
this grave charge. Indeed, the essence of nearly all Mr. 
Gladstone’s recent utterances is that people are not bound to obey 
laws which they dislike or disapprove, even though the laws be 
made by a Parliament elected freely by the nation. His propa- 
gation of this doctrine it is which proves how completely he 
has been contaminated and converted by his Irish allies. A 
rooted dislike to “law, order, and government,” has long been the 
special mark of that portion of the Irish people who object to 
English ideas of social morality, but it is something new to see 
their native repugnance to law abetted and encouraged by an 
English ex-Prime Minister. The only compensation we can look 
for is that the open propagation of such fatal ideas will alienate 
from Mr. Gladstone still further the constituencies of Great 
Britain. It has certainly had the result, so far, of hardening the 
hearts of the Liberal Unionists against their former Leader. 
Nothing could have been more spirited or more definite than 
Mr. Chamberlain’s defence of what it pleases the Separatists to 
call Coercion ;—in more correct language, the vindication of the 
laws of order and morality by the prompt punishment of those 
who infringe them. The breach between the Liberal Unionists 
and the Gladstonians grows wider every day; and if Mr. Caine’s 
computation be correct, which puts the number of Liberal Unionist 
voters in the various constituencies at 300,000, their numbers con- 
stitute a valuable addition to the solid army of Conservative 
electors. 

The determination of the Government to make law respected in 
Ireland continues to bear fruit. It is greatly to be regretted, how- 
ever, that its praiseworthy efforts do not receive from the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy the support which would assuredly not be 
withheld if the Papal Rescript had been received with that 
deference and good faith which the Roman Catholic bishops and 
clergy of Ireland in former times invariably extended to any 
grave admonition proceeding from the Holy See. As a fact, 
only one of the bishops, the occupant of the See of Limerick, has 
acted like a true, faithful, and obedient servant of his Church, 
his colleagues having preferred to take refuge either in ambiguous 
utterances, or in suggestive and mischievous silence. The expla- 
nation of this new attitude on the part of the Irish Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy, must be sought for, not in their sympathy 
with revolutionary agitation and patent dishonesty, but in 
that perplexity in which they find themselves involved in con- 
sequence of the changed demeanour of their flocks. They are 
afraid, and probably they have ample ground for their fears, lest a 
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vigorous effort on their part to enforce the doctrines enunciated in 
the Papal Rescript should lead to something like religious schism. 
The Republican emissaries from the other side of the Atlantic have 
long since freed themselves from any special respect for the 
priests ; and as it is from America that the money mostly proceeds 
by which the National League and the Land League have been fed 
and fostered, it is, only natural that these foreign agents should 
exercise considerable influence on the minds of those whose cause 
they champion. Hence, were the bishops and clergy to carry out 
with zeal the injunctions of Leo XIII., they would promptly be 
denounced, as the Bishop of Limerick is being denounced, as. 
agents of the English Government, and an agitation would soon 
be set on foot against the authority of the Church. It is 
impossible not to compassionate ecclesiastics thus perplexingly 
circumstanced ; and we ought to withhold from them our sym- 
pathy all the less, when we remember that the exercise, on our 
part, in former times, of more religious toleration and forbearance 
would have procured for us the good-will, which, apart from 
self-interest, they unquestionably will now never again feel for us. 

As a rule, murders, however horrible and sensational, call for no 
comment in pages dedicated to political criticism. But the 
ghastly deeds of which Whitechapel has lately been the scene have. 
been perpetrated under social conditions which it is impossible for 
any serious and reflective mind to dissociate from the general 
state of society and the nation. Every possible form of govern- 
ment, and every conceivable form of society, have their attendant 
drawbacks. The drawback to the principle of Individual Compe- 
tition, which is at the bottom of our society, is the residuum of 
failures it is perpetually accumulating and bequeathing. Hence the 
Sweating System, on which a valuable paper is printed in another 
portion of the present number of this Review. Hence also the 
accumulation and demoralization of the social dregs among whom 
such murders as those which have recently shocked the conscience 
of the community become not only possible, but natural and 
almost inevitable. 

No little interest has been excited, during the course of the 
month, by the news, for the most part of a disagreeable and 
unwelcome character, that has reached this country from both the 
West and the East coasts of Africa. The Expedition commenced . 
by Major Barttelot for the relief of Mr. Stanley has completely 
collapsed ; that gallant officer having been assassinated by one of 
his native followers, and his companion, Mr. Jameson, having 
succumbed to the severity of the climate. No news of any kind 
has been received of Mr. Stanley; and it has become evident that 
any further effort to discover and aid him must be much more 
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serious and costly than any hitherto contemplated. Thus, in the 
basin of the Congo, the news is gloomy without qualification. 
The formation of the British East African Company has been 
hailed with marked approval by public opinion. But already it 
has become apparent that the action of Germany in the neighbour- 
hood of the territories assigned to the Company may conceivably 
lead to jealousies and complications more important than any 
arising out of contact with savage tribes. If Englishmen are 
anxious to succour Mr. Stanley, the Germans are not less eager to 
rescue Emin Pasha; and, in each case, either the endeavour would 
be fruitless, or would have to be made in so complete and vigorous 
a manner that the result of the enterprise, if successful, would be 
to establish the community undertaking it in a position of 
permanent influence and command in the territories traversed. 
These are difficulties which must be faced, if necessary; but it 
will be well not to lose sight of their existence. Moreover, the 
somewhat hasty disposition of German Admirals to chastise any 
natives who quarrel with German agents or German traders has a 
tendency to render the inhabitants along the entire coast of 
Zanzibar hostile to Europeans; and the British East African 
Company will probably have to contend with many obstacles not 
of its own making, but created for it by the summary disposition 
of its European rivals. While on the subject of Africa, it may be 
well to record that once again we have had to send reinforcements 
to Suakim, where our customary mixture of apathy and self- 
confidence has borne its usual fruits in a renewal of daring attacks 
on our position by the followers of Osman Digma. 


The position of affairs on the Continent has not sensibly altered 
during the past month ; but never for a single day have men’s minds. 
been free from the anxiety that is naturally fostered by the 
perpetual moving about of vast armies in mimic fight, the secret 
conferences of powerful statesmen, and the evidently unabated 
disposition of every State to prepare for a conflict believed to be 
inevitable. Alike in Germany, in Russia, in Austria, and in Italy, 
the Sovereign has been engaged in reviewing his troops, and con- 
gratulating them on their efficiency and splendid appearance. 
The telegrams from Berlin create the impression that the young 
German Emperor is never out of the saddle. The visit paid to 
Prince Bismarck in August by Signor Crispi, has been followed by 
a visit to his Highness from Count Kalnoky; but, on neither 
occasion has any official account of the interview been vouchsafed. 
The general, and indeed the just, conclusion has been, that these 
statesmen conferred only on the details of the general situation ; 
thereby not adding to, but only confirming, the triple compact by 
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which they are bound. Early in October the German Emperor 
will pay a visit to Vienna, and will thence proceed to Rome ; being 
thus the guest of each of his allies in turn. The Emperor would 
have been well content to visit King Humbert at Monza; but, on 
being given to understand that there are domestic reasons why the 
visit should be paid to the Quirinal, his Majesty at once assented. 
Naturally, this feature in the visit is not agreeable to the Roman 
Pontiff. But, as the Emperor is a Protestant Sovereign, the Pope 
cannot possibly object to receive him at the Vatican, even though he 
be staying at the Quirinal. But the very proper determination of the 
Italian Government not to allow any slur, however indirect, to 
be thrown on their occupation of Rome, renders a visit by the 
Emperor of Austria impossible, unless his Majesty was prepared 
to outrage the feelings of Leo XIII. and to give offence to millions 
of his own subjects. 

One of the most curious incidents of the month has been the 
publication of copious extracts from the Diary of the late Emperor 
Frederick, kept by him when he was still Crown Prince. The 
extracts refer, for the most part, to the period of the Franco- 
German War. It is not known who it is that communicated 
them to the German Review in which they first appeared; but it 
is almost self-evident that the object of the publication was to 
exalt the Emperor Frederick at the expense of Prince Bismarck, 
and to disseminate the belief that, had the writer of the Diary 
lived, Germany would have been endowed with a Liberal Consti- 
tution. Some doubt has been thrown, not without reason, on the 
absolute authenticity of many of the extracts ; but, even assuming 
them to be perfectly genuine, we greatly doubt if the result will be 
what the authors of the publication contemplated. We confess 
that the impression left on ourselves has been that, in regard to 
the proclamation of the German Empire, the Crown Prince showed 
himself fussy and unstatesmanlike, while Prince Bismarck evinced 
his usual judgment and acumen. The entries in the Diary con- 
cerning a Liberal Constitution for Germany are dated some years 
back. Even made at that time, they showed the Prince to have 
more enthusiasm than good sense; and, if they represent the 
opinions he held in his declining years, we can only conclude that 
his melancholy death was not for Germany an unmitigated mis 
fortune. 

In France the President of the Republic has been making a 
series of visits to industrial centres, and has everywhere been well 
received. Everywhere, moreover, his utterances have been charac- 
terized by moderation and good sense. The marriage of the 
daughter of Prince Napoleon and the Princess Clotilde with her 
uncle the Duke of Aosta, has naturally created a flutter in Bona- 
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partist circles. But Imperialism is politically at a discount; and 
General Boulanger, embarrassed by the support extended to him 
almost exclusively by the Bonapartists and the Royalists while 
himself compelled to vow fidelity to the Republic, has been keep- 
ing as quiet as possible. We must again affirm our belief that the 
Republic is in no danger; though it inspires little respect and 
excites no enthusiasm among those who prefer not to open a fresh ~ 
chapter of political accidents. 


September 27th. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


The Bishop of Liverpool’s Call for Union. 


To rae Eprrors or tHe Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

No subject can be of more general interest than that put before us 
all by the Bishop of Liverpool. He says truly that the Church is 
convulsed, and that disruption and disestablishment will come unless the 
breach is healed. 

2. Now, Gentlemen, it may be said that this subject is fit only for 
Church papers. But, alas! Church papers are so committed, that a 
plan of Eirenikon is unpalatable to them. I doubt if the Guardian 
or Church Times on the one hand, or extreme papers on the other, 
would give this subject a fair hearing. Thus, I am driven, if I am to 
speak at all, to a periodical like yours. I pray then for a hearing, and 
I will try to be as concise as the subject will at all admit of. 

8. The Bishop says truly, that ‘“‘ unhappy divisions exist about the 
doctrine and ritual of the Lord’s Supper”; unnoticed in the late 
Encyclical, though adverted to in one of the former Lambeth Con- 
ferences ; that our Church is now convulsed, and that disruption and 
disestablishment threaten us. Dean Lake takes the same view of our 
state. It is sad to have to make such a confession, before mocking 
Romanists and Dissenters. But is it not true? And should not some- 
thing, if possible, be done towards harmony and peace? To avoid 
giving offence, I will say merely that, in the Anglican Church, there is a 
right and a left wing, or a high and a low party. 
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4, The right wing accuses the left of denying any presence of, or 
peculiar grace from, Our Lord’s Body; and of making the Eucharist a 
mere commemoration of a past event. The left, on the other hand, 
accuses the right of asserting, and adoring a corporeal presence. Each 
party supports its charges by referring to statements in our formularies, 
so understood by the opposite side. The left say that the right upholds 
@ corporeal presence by the words of the Catechism, “‘ verily and indeed 
taken and received” ; and again, by “ the strengthening and refreshing 
of our souls by the Body and Blood of Christ”; and again, by “ grant 
us so to eat the flesh of Thy dear Son Jesus Christ.” The right, on 
the other hand, say that the left would prove from the Black Rubric, 
and the Fourth Article, that Our Lord’s Body is not present in any sense 
at all. Each adopts the accusation of the other side. The right wing 
spurn ‘“ the wretched Black Rubric,” as they call it, and the left say 
that all the grace of the Eucharist lies in “eating the bread in 
remembrance, and feeding upon Him in our hearts by faith with 
thanksgiving.” 

5. This being so, and the Church being thus convulsed, what 
Eirenikon can there be except by showing that none of the passages 
objected to, really bears the sense put upon it by the opposite parties. 
A presence is denied in the Black Rubric; but it is not a spiritual 
presence, or one of grace and effect, but a corporeal presence which is 
confined to Heaven alone. On the other hand, the ‘ verily and indeed 
taken and received,” and ‘the strengthening and refreshing of our 
souls by the Body and Blood of Christ,” and the “‘ grant us so to eat,” 
&c., assert merely a grace or influence from Our Lord’s Body in 
Heaven, and not a local presence on the altar, of that which is confined 
to Heaven alone. 

6. Why need either party object to such an Hirenikon? I ask the 
right wing does not Our Lord say that ‘‘ the flesh profiteth nothing ?” 
Does not St. Paul say that it is the bread unchanged, that is, the xowwvia 
of the grace, called Our Lord’s Body? Why pretend that Our Lord’s 
risen, ascended Body, is so changed and spiritualized, as to be no 
longer a real body at all, no longer the same as that which suffered ? 
If the right wing are thus forced to give a corporeal presence and the 
adoration thereof, why may not the left adopt Our Lord’s words “ it is 
the spirit that quickeneth” ? May not Ridley satisfy them? He said 
to his judges, ‘‘I believe with you that the same body is present that was 
born and died ; but how? by spirit andgrace.” ‘ Christ from Heaven,” 
as Bishop Cousin says, ‘‘ reacheth down to us the divine virtue of His 
flesh.” This is all the Catechism and the Service mean. This the 
Fourth Article and the Black Rubric do not deny. We have here an 
Eirenikon, which, I think, may satisfy both wings, and enable us, as a 
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city at unity with itself, to present to the foes an unbroken front, 
“terrible as an army with banners.” 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Cartes CrosTHwaITE, 
Canon and Y. G. of Kildare. 


A Plea for Farm Labourers. 


To tHe Emrors or tHe Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I have read with keen interest and enjoyment the article 
entitled a “Plea for Farm Labourers.” The facts stated therein 
appear to be in no way exaggerated, and the plain, unembellished 
statements made are peculiarly forcible and convincing. I have had 
many years practical experience in agriculture and pisciculture ; and 
although I do not propose to advocate the adoption of a grand, sweep- 
ing remedial measure in regard to the former, still I should like to be 
allowed to express my humble opinion regarding the subject. I con- 
sider that agriculture, unaccompanied by other industries, cannot stand 
alone ; it must be supplemented by something else in order to swell 
the exchequer of the landlord, farmer, and labourer. To specify what 
the accompanying industries should be, cannot be done off-hand; but I 
will mention one which, in my opinion, may be classified among such 
as suggest themselves, and that is fish-farming. If land is lying fallow, 
and thousands of acres are unfruitful, why should our waters, which in 
other countries are considered more profitable than land, remain in a 
similar condition ? 

At the present time there are immense areas of water in England 
alone, in a neglected and barren state, which, if stocked with fish, 
would become fruitful sources of supply. Fish are very fecund, ren- 
dering them highly profitable, while their thriving capacity is such 
that they require a small amount of attention after being once 
planted. I do not propose to enumerate all the various species and 
varieties of fluviatile forms adapted to fish-farming, because that must 
be decided by local circumstances ; suffice it to say, therefore, that the 
lake trout, perch, tench, carp, and eel, are all available for such 
purpose, and would prove very remunerative. The initial expense 
would not be large, and when once the water was stocked, the fish 
would increase and multiply very rapidly. It may be asked what 
demand exists for live fresh-water fish. I reply that owing to the 
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increasing scarcity of fluviatile forms through pollutions and depredations, 
the demand for them is considerable and continuous; and owners of 
fishing waters are constantly requiring fresh stock wherewith to repopu- 
late them, and keep pace with depletions caused by the angler. I feel 
strongly of opinion that fish-cultivation would constitute, at all events, 
one lever, and a powerful one, whereby to lift the troubled agriculturist 
out of the rut of despair, and prevent him from seeking his fortune in a 
country new. 

The Fish-Culture Establishment, which I have founded at Malvern 
Wells, and which, I am told, is the largest in England, has been formed 
by me with the desire to benefit public waters, and I am cultivating all 
kinds of fish so that I can provide suitable varieties for a great variety 
of locations. 

I am convinced that fish-farming would form a profitable adjunct to 
agriculture in the same degree as it does in Germany and other 
countries, while it would be the means of supplying food to the people 
and sport to the angler. 

I shall be happy to furnish information on this subject if desired, or 
personal interviews can be had at my London Fish-Culture Office, New 
Inn Chambers, Wych Street, Strand. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours truly, 
Founder and Proprietor of the Midland Counties’ 
Fish-Culture Establishment. 
Malvern Wells, and New Inn Chambers, Strand, London. 


“Scientific Medicine’’ and Homeopathy. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHE Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I am quite content to accept ““E. P. T.’s” estimate of the 
“scientific medicine ” he champions. It is this: that by means of his 
‘* scientific medicine ” he cannot cure diseases. He can ‘“ successfully 
pilot” patients through enteric fever, if he can keep them from swal- 
lowing ‘‘ orange pips ”—-which he does not seem always able to do—but 
cure them he cannot. Now this is just the difference between so-called 
“scientific medicine ” and homeopathy. Homeopathy cures diseases in 
the strictest scientific sense of the word; “ scientific medicine’ cannot 
cure diseases, but it can warn its patients against swallowing ‘“ orange 
pips” and similar indigestible articles, which might disagree with them. 
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Suppose the “ piloting” should not turn out a success, it might be very 
convenient for ‘‘ scientific medicine” to be able to lay the blame on some 
orange pip, wilfully or inadvertently administered to the deceased. I 
have read of something similar in the veracious chronicles of the Arabian 
Nights, where a merchant eating dates, and carelessly throwing the 
stones away, was accused by a ferocious geni of killing his son by 
hitting him in the eye with a date-stone. 

Homeopathy cures diseases, because it treats them according to a 
definite rule, which experience shows is of general application. ‘ Scien- 
tific medicine” has no guiding therapeutic rule, and therefore it treats 
diseases on no definite principle, but at random, asit were. The greatest 
authorities on ‘‘ E. P. T.’s” side have expressed their contempt for the 
therapeutics they practise, and denied its claim to be considered “ scien- 
tific” in any sense of the word. How can that be called “ scientific 
medicine” whose chief exponents declare it to be ‘‘ unscientific”; how, 
indeed, can that be called ‘‘ medicine ’—ars medendi, the healing art— 
whose partisans deny to it the power of curing or healing disease? But 
‘“‘ scientific medicine,” if poor in remedies, is rich in theories about 
disease and about the mode of action of the drugs it gives with such a 
liberal hand. ‘EK. P. T.” gives exquisite instances of this in the two 
diseases he cites—scarlet fever and consumption. He objects to my 
statement that medicine is indebted to homeopathy for the employment 
of belladonna in scarlet fever. ‘‘ This can hardly be the case,” he says, 
‘seeing how differently we regard its use.” Eighty-seven years ago, 
Hahnemann published an essay in which he pointed out the similarity 
of the effects of belladonna to the characteristic symptoms of scarlet 
fever, and recommended it as a remedy and a prophylactic for some forms 
of that disease. Since that time, his disciples have constantly employed 
it with success in similar forms of scarlet fever, and now, as “ E. P. T.” 
tells us, the adherents of “‘ scientific medicine” employ it ‘‘ with great 
benefit” in the same disease. It matters little how they “ regard its 
use,” that is to say, what is the particular theory of its action they hold, 
they are entirely indebted to homeopathy for their knowledge that it can 
be used “‘ with great benefit ” in scarlet fever. ‘ E. P. T.” is welcome 
to believe that it does good in scarlet fever by ‘increasing the inhibitory 
(or discouraging) portion of the nervous system,” whatever that may 
mean. I feel, with regard to that expression, as Alice in Wonderland 
felt with regard to the speech of the Hatter; the words are certainly 
English, but they convey no meaning at all to my mind, in fact, they 
seem to me to be pure nonsense. 

«“E. P. T.” gives us two theories as to the cause of consumption, 
which may be right or may be wrong; they do not help us in the least 
to cure the disease. But this is a fair specimen of the pathological 
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theories of “ scientific medicine.” They vary with every decade, and 
have never helped us in the very slightest to cure diseases, but have 
generally instigated the adoption of modes of treatment which have been 
futile when not absolutely injurious. 

“E. P. T.” seems to have arrived at the same estimate of the thera- 
peutic value of the much-vaunted ‘‘ germ theory” as most of the ‘“‘ men 
of light and leading” in the profession, viz. that it is of no use to prac- 
tical medicine. He said: ‘‘ We know of no method of destroying the 
germs without killing the patient.” But he now says: “I did not say 
that anyone gave medicines which destroyed both germs and patients.’ 
But if patients had not been killed in the attempt to destroy the germs, 
how could he know that the germs cannot be destroyed without killing 
the patient? Someone surely must have had this experience. The 
disastrous results of the treatment of enteric fever by that great germi- 
cide carbolic acid in the Paris hospitals a few years ago, showed that the 
attempt to destroy the germs was fatal to the patients. “If,” says 
“EK. P. T.,” “we could stop the pernicious action of the germs we might 
have time to combat the other causes.” Not much virtue in this “if,” 
I should say. 

The homeopathic formula similia similibus curentur (let likes be 
treated by likes), is a guiding rule for the selection of the remedy. It 
implies that in order to cure a disease, we must select a remedy which 
has the power of producing in the healthy a morbid condition similar 
to that presented by the disease we wish to cure. It is not a theory, but 
a rule of practice derived from experience. Of course we believe that 
a remedy so selected will cure the disease. But to alter our therapeutic 
rule into “likes cure likes” seems to involve a theory of cure implying 
that the medicine acts on the organism in disease in a similar manner 
to that in which the disease itself acts, which may or may not be true, 
but it is a theory incapable of proof, and therefore objectionable. In 
this sense many might, like “ E. P. T.,” deny that likes cure likes. 
But it would require some hardihood to deny that medicines which can 
cause morbid states similar to diseases are capable of curing these 
diseases, for this has been taught by the greatest authorities in medi- 
cine in all ages, from Hippocrates down to Lauder Brunton. Hahne- 
mann only proved that to be a general rule which all these great 
authorities recognized as an occasional rule. 

“K.P. T.” repudiates the idea of being able to cure diseases. He 
seems to think that the duty of the doctor is to “pilot,” or personally 
conduct, patients through their diseases, preventing them from swallow- 
ing ‘‘ orange pips,” and the like, but he makes no pretension to cure a 
disease. If, by chance, he gives a remedy which homeopathy has 
taught him is “of great benefit” in some particular disease, he thinks 
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he can get rid of his obligation to the despised method of Hahnemann, 
and can claim the remedy as the lawful property of his own school, if he 
can offer an explanation of its action, couched in the unintelligible 
pseudo-scientific jargon of his school, of which he gives us the specimen 
I have quoted. 

If I thought, like «« E. P. T.,” that the art of medicine was powerless 
to cure diseases in the strictest scientific sense of the word, I would at 
once abandon my profession and take to some other vocation, where I 
should not feel that I was obtaining money under false pretences, and 
should feel tolerably sure that my exertions would effect the result aimed. 
at and expected—blacking boots, for example, or any other honest. 
calling. 

Your obedient Servant, 


53, Montagu Square, R. E. Dupezon. 
8th Sept. 1888. 


“Scientific Medicine’ and Homeopathy. 


To tHe Eprtors or tHe “Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I am not a general practitioner myself, but having been for a 
considerable time a medical experimentalist, and had splendid oppor- 
tunities to look into medical subjects, I shall certainly feel obliged to 
you if you will kindly permit me to record some of my opinions and 
experiences relative to homeopathy and other systems of physic, 
especially that mighty scene-shifter, allopathy. 

Every conscientious physician and surgeon must acknowledge his 
profound ignorance of the human mechanism considered in all its subtle- 
ties and bearings ; he must also broadly acknowledge his want of power to 
duly comprehend the nature of disease. At the outset, then, it follows 
that every ordinary doctor is to a great extent an empiric, and for him to 
babble dogmatically of ‘‘ scientific medicine” is sheer nonsense. The 
present circumstances of life do not permit of any man’s being a fully 
qualified medical practitioner. What things has he that enable him to treat 
properly a given disease ? Lacking the basilar necessities, what can he 
do? What would be thought of that man who tried to build a house 
with an abyss for its foundation? Every layman—and every layman 
has a natural right to inquire into a subject so strongly affecting himself 
—who will take the trouble to consult the second series of the Problems of 
Life and Mind, by that exact thinker, George Henry Lewes, paying 
especial attention to the nervous system, the “superstition of a nerve 
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cell,” &c., may gain some idea of the fearful uncertainties which must 
attend the ordinary treatment of a certain disease. Speaking under 
the head ‘“‘ The Elementary Structure of the Nervous System,” Lewes. 
observes, ‘‘ So great and manifold are the difficulties of the search, that 
although hundreds of patient observers have during the last forty years. 
been incessantly occupied with the elementary structure of the nervous 
system, very little has been finally established. Indeed, we may still 
repeat Lotze’s sarcasm, that ‘microscopic theories have an average of 
five years’ duration.’ This need not damp our ardour, though it ought 
to check a too precipitate confidence. Nothing at the present moment. 
needs more recognition by the student than that the statements. 
confidently repeated in text books and monographs, are very often for the 
most part only ingenious guesses, in which observation is to imagination 
what the bread was to the sack in Falstaff’s tavern bill. Medical men 
and psychologists ought to be warned against founding theories of 
disease, or of mental processes, on such very insecure bases ; and phy- 
siological students will do well to remember the large admixture of 
hypothesis which every description of the nervous system now contains.” 
And the nervous system is fundamental and primary. Alas! for 
scientific medicine. 

It comes to this, that Hahnemann’s reliance on symptoms was far 
more philosophical than many of his opponents are willing to admit, 
perhaps than they are able to see, for profundity of mind is hardly very 
common. By what do the professors of ‘scientific medicine” guide 
themselves if not by symptoms? What of their pulse-feeling and urine- 
testing, their auscultation, their percussion, their clinical ther- 
mometers, &c.? It is all very well for these men to say that symptoms 
of unhealthy action enable them to ascertain that some organ or organs 
are at fault, and that by aiming directly at what they suppose to be the 
seat of the defect (aiming at some particular internal changes), they are 
not merely depending on symptoms. Alas! for “ scientific medicine.” 
The plain fact of nature is that they have nothing definite to depend on 
but symptoms. The so-called subjective symptoms of a patient are to 
the doctor really objective, for they are especially, if I may so speak, 
the work of the non ego. How does the doctor acquire his knowledge 
save through the five senses? And when he takes his scalpel and cuts 
up his lumps of morbid anatomy, so as to examine the organs he loves 
to aim at, what does he behold but symptoms of something—symptoms 
of something he cannot see, hear, or feel? He may resolve his morbid 
anatomy into its elements, and compare them with the elements of the 
healthy dead body, he may compare the diseased with the sound, so far 
as within his power lies, and form conclusions of the most plausible 
character, but his work is inadequate because it lacks a proper founda- 
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tion, and he is baffled by the objectively imperceptible, the working of 
that which is master of the limited conscious. And if the highest 
minds that ever glowed on earth have failed to grasp the nature of 
life, to the extent that the mind is capable of grasping it whilst man 
shall exist here, what can the ordinary physiologist, anatomist, and 
experimentalist, or less still, the ordinary doctor do? Herbert 
Spencer, the ‘‘ deepest thinker of the age,” stops short at something 
he terms the unknowable ; and as the eternal law of interdependence is 
paramount in nature, what can the ordinary practitioner achieve? If 
there is one thing not only he, but the great Spencer himself, misses or 
grasps altogether insufficiently, it is the law last mentioned. I do not 
take it upon me to assert that we shall never have a system of patho- 
logy and a system of therapeutics embracing the highest certitude ; I 
have been endeavouring to show, without dealing in slander and abuse, 
that Hahnemann could scarcely be wrong in depending so much on 
symptoms, and if his system is good here it is by its natural concate- 
nation, good elsewhere. 


Yours faithfully, 
Bridgman Place, Bolton. Rowzanp Autan, M.B. (Fr.). 


Mr. Gladstone’s Inconsistencies. 


To tae Eprrors or tHe “ Nationa Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

In addressing a body of excursionists from Burslem, who were 
picnicking in Hawarden Park, Mr. Gladstone attempted to excuse 
the opposition by the Parnellites to the law of the land on the plea 
of provocation. Mr. Gladstone’s words on that occasion were in 
curious contrast with his own words and the words of other Glad- 
stonians on many occasions previous to Mr. Gladstone’s change of 
policy in 1886. At present the Parnellites are little less than angels 
in the sight of Mr. Gladstone, who has purchased their votes by 
being ready, whenever he may obtain the power, to concede all their 
demands. How well the late Mr. Forster must have been aware of 
the fickleness and the unscrupulousness of his chief, since (as can be 
learned from Reid’s Life of Mr. Forster\ the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
on March 25th, 1882, wrote from Dublin Castle to Mr. Gladstone as 
follows :— 

‘‘T am well aware of the great importance and urgency of the ap- 
proaching division, but I trust we shall not buy votes by any concession 
to the Parnellites.” 
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The country knows what took place in 1886, and how the purchase 
of the Parnellite votes by Mr. Gladstone availed him nothing. Since 
his defeat, Mr. Gladstone has been almost beside himself. In his rage 
against the Unionist Government, Mr. Gladstone has cast aside all the 
calm dignity usually possessed by eminent statesmen; and in his vio- 
lence and in his virulent abuse of his political opponents he, on August 
20th, at Hawarden, surpassed all his previous declamations. He drew a 
comparison between the treatment of Poland by Russia and the treat- 
ment of Ireland by England, which was by no means favourable to the 
latter country. He cast dirt at his own country, did the People’s 
William, and to prove what he considered to be the infamy of the treat- 
ment of Ireland, Mr. Gladstone called attention to the oppression of 
that country by England in bygone years. He said :— 

‘‘Treland was never hostile to England. Ireland did not invade you. 
Ireland did not trouble you. You invaded Ireland ; you put your heel 
down upon her neck, and this not for one generation or two—for the 
question between Russia and Poland, I mean the question of Russian 
oppression in Poland, is comparatively a modern one—but yours is a 
story of seven hundred years.” 

It was rather an extensive survey for Mr. Gladstone to undertake 
the consideration of the history of the last seven centuries, and it must 
have been the magnitude of the task that prevented him making any 
reference to the hostility shown to England by Ireland, or, in reality, 
by the Parnellite faction in Ireland and their allies, during the last 
eight ornine years. It is true that Ireland did not invade England ; 
but would not the men who are striving to dismember the British 
Empire invade her, or, at any rate, rebel against her to-morrow if they 
had the power? What were Mr. Parnell’s ideas on the subject in 1879 
when, on November 30th, he said at Liverpool :— 

‘** Let us see, as in 1782, one hundred thousand swords, both Catholic 
and Protestant, leaping from their scabbards ; and believe me, fellow- 
countrymen, it will not be a question of chicanery or of Acts of Par- 
liament, or of anything that can possibly interfere between the rights 
of our people to make their own laws on the soil of Ireland.” 

Dare Mr. Gladstone assert that there was not any hostility to Eng- 
land shown in the above ? 

Again, at Waterford,on December 6th, 1880, what did Mr. Parnell 
say ? 

“We stand” (he said) ‘ to-day in the same position as our ancestors. 
stood. We declare that it is the duty of every Irishman to free his 
country if he can. We refuse to inflict needless suffering on the masses. 
of our people. We will work by constitutional means as long as it. 
suits us. We refuse to plunge this country into the horrors of civil. 
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war when she has not a chance. . . . If it could be shown to an Irish- 
man that there was a fair prospect of success from the sacrifice, I 
ask my reverend and lay friends whether they would not consider it 
their highest duty to give their lives for the country that gave them 
birth.” 

Dare Mr. Gladstone assert that there was not any hostility to England 
shown in the above ? 

We also have Mr. W. O’Brien declaring, at a meeting held in the 
Phenix Park, Dublin, on March 1st, 1885, just before the visit of the 
Prince of Wales to Ireland, that ‘‘ here, in the heart of the British 
Empire, is a nation of Irishmen, with several millions of men all over 
the globe, whose relations with England are simply the relations of civil 
war tempered by the scarcity of fire-arms.” 

United Ireland of April 4th, 1885, in a leading article proclaimed :— 

‘‘ An Irish rising would burst forth on the first signal from a French 
war-ship.” 

On May 17th, 1885, at Newcastle-on-Tyne, Mr. William Redmond, 
M.P., said :— 

‘‘ Why have the Irish people voluntarily and heartily cheered the 
Mahdi? Chiefly because the Mahdi is the enemy of England, and his 
men are killing Englishmen.” 

Dare Mr. Gladstone, in the face of these opinions, still assert that 
*‘ Treland was never hostile to England ” ? 

But Mr. Gladstone made another rash assertion besides the above. 
Speaking of Mr. Parnell, who, he said, ‘is a man who lies at present 
under an accusation of the gravest character,” Mr. Gladstone stated :— 

“‘T never charged Mr. Parnell with personal dishonesty. I never 
saw the smallest ground for charging him with personal dishonour.” 

Ah! Mr. Gladstone must have forgotten the charge he had made 
against the Parnellites, at Knowsley Hall, on October 28th, 1881. 
Mr. Gladstone at that time condemned their “ reckless schemes,” and 
said: ‘“‘ Rapine is their object.” He also said: ‘They wish to march 
through rapine to the disintegration and dismemberment of the 
Empire.” Mr. Gladstone may not consider rapine to be dishonest or 
dishonourable, but whether he had grounds or no grounds, he, in 1881, 
directly charged the Parnellites with having in view rapine for their 
first object. - 

Mr. Gladstone’s next attack on the Government was made in con- 
sequence of what he alleges to be the illegal and cruel treatment the 
prisoners are receiving under the Coercion Act. But the nature of the 
prison treatment of men convicted under the Crimes Act was debated 
and settled by Parliament, therefore it is the law and not the Govern- 
ment that Mr. Gladstone should attack. 
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There seemed to be no limit to the extravagant statements made by 
‘Mr. Gladstone to the picknickers in his park. The magistrates, who, 
under very difficult circumstances, are administering the law in Ireland, 
came in for outrageous abuse from the ex-Prime Minister. With full 
knowledge of how necessary it is to enforce in Ireland respect for the 
law, Mr. Gladstone, in his hate of the Unionist Government, was guilty 
of having allowed the spirit of mischief, which seemed to have taken 
complete possession of him on this memorable August 20th, to incite 
him to hold up to public contempt the men who are striving to restore 
law and order to Ireland. 

On September 19th, at Bradford, Mr. Chamberlain explained the 
nature of the work in which the Government was engaged, and to 
accomplish which the coercion condemned by Mr. Gladstone is so 
necessary. 

‘‘ Our opponents,” said Mr. Chamberlain, ‘‘ denounce us because we 
support coercion. What do they mean by coercion? What do I 
mean? I will tell you what I mean, andI am here to denounce it as 
‘strongly as any man. I mean the coercion of the weak and the op- 
pressed ; I mean the shooting of old men and young women on their 
-own hearth-stones ; I mean mutilation and outrage and violence of all 
kinds, established by the decrees of a secret tribunal, and inflicted upon 
persons who cannot defend themselves; I mean the coercion by the 
midnight assassin and the moonlighter; I mean the coercion which 
brings oppression to those who refuse to obey the decrees of this illegal 
tribunal ; I mean the coercion which denies the right of burial to the 
dead and the rights of religion to the living. That is the coercion which 
I denounce ; that is not the coercion which is denounced by the Glad- 
_stonians.” 

By the way, Dr. Tanner, M.P., must be given credit for having, on 
September 9th, at Douglas, in the County Cork, denounced such an act 
as refusing a man a coffin. But what was Dr. Tanner’s reason? He 
said, ‘‘ Such an action was ridiculous.” 

Mr. Gladstone spoke of the resident magistrates as a ‘‘ set of gentle- 
men who are removed by the Government, appointed by the Govern- 
ment, promoted by the Government, destitute in almost every case of 
legal education, and who, likewise, are police officers almost as much as 
they are judges.” 

Now these unpatriotic and venomous attacks, disgraceful as they are to 
the man who made them—why were they made? To secure and strengthen 
the alliance the Gladstonians have made with the Parnellites. It will 
be interesting to recall what a Gladstonian once said about an alliance 
with these men—these men who desire to march through rapine to 
their ends. On October 15th, 1885, at Paisley, when denouncing a 
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fancied alliance between the Conservatives and the Parnellites, Lord 
Roseberry said :—— 

“He (Mr. Parnell), and not Lord Salisbury, will be the master of 
the situation. He, and not Sir Michael Hicks Beach, will be the leader 
of the House of Commons. He will sit enthroned, with Lord Randolph 
Churchill on his right, and Sir Michael Hicks Beach on his left, like 
chiefs in Israel, with eighty Parnellite members behind them who have. 
signed the blind pledge of his followers, and the Tory members will 
mix with these eighty Parnellites, who have had to swallow a pledge, 
much as in the old days of Ireland, when the process-server came to. 
serve the writ, the bailiff was made to swallow it.” 

Substituting Gladstonians for Tories, how true was Lord Roseberry’s. 
description. 

- The question for Englishman to now consider is whether, notwith- 
standing Mr. Gladstone’s great talents and eminent services, confidence 
can any longer be placed in him as a statesman. The honour of 
England is no longer safe in his hands. Mr. Gladstone’s attacks 
upon the Government and the Executive are so wild, so wanton, so 
rash, and so misleading, that his most ardent admirers must have felt. 
pain and sorrow that so eminent a man should have abused his promi- 
nent position by encouraging and applauding the enemies of the British 
Empire, for such the Parnellites undoubtedly are. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Dublin, September 1888. Grorce W. Ruxron. 
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well as plain painting, Le electric and hot water 
Fagg sanitation, ventilation, and gas fittings. 
Their includes some very clever artists, as well 
as men of great practical experience, under whose 
superintendence work of the very highest class has 
been successfully completed. 
ORDER DEPARTMENT.—MAPLE 

& CO. beg respectfully to state that this Depart- 
ment is now so organized that they are fully prepared 
to execute and supply any article that can possibly be 
required in Furnishing at the same price, if not less 
than any other house in England. Patterns sent and 
quotations given free of charge. 


MAPLE & Co., 
Upholsterers by Special Appointment to Her Majesty. 
Illustrated Catalogues Free. 
LONDON, PARIS, SMYRNA. 


lock sages Silk Tapestry, and Japanese embroidered designs only, where but a 


I retonne, Eastern rugs and mattings, hand- limited stock is kept, is thus 
painted friezes, and interior woodwork. 


avoided. 


JAPANESE PAPERS. 


APLE & CO.— JAPANESE PAPERS. JA- 
PANESE PAPERS in ae native designs ; 
also reproductions of English and Continental schools, 
as well as old Cordova leather, by native artists. These 
Papers are remarkable alike for their full low-toned 
colours and distinctive originality, affordi ———_ 
surprises of effect, and much pitts or wall 
hangings and other decorative purposes. 


Att & CO.— JAPANESE PAPERS. JA- 
PANESE PAPERS have a distinct sani 
value, as their firm lacquered surface does not absor 
dust or contagious atoms, while they can be easily 
dusted or cleaned, and will retain their beauty long 
after other papers have had to be replaced.--MAPL 
& CO., Japanese Paper Warehouse. 


for EXPORTATION. 


ISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are IN- 
VITED to inspect the LARGEST FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT ig the WORLD. Hundreds of 
thousands of pounds’ worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, 
ts, Curtains, &c., all ready for immediate =. 
ment. Having large space, all are packed on ti 
premises = experienced packers ; very essential when 
goods are for exportation to ensure safe delivery. The 
reputation of half a century. Illustrated Catalogues 
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